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A portable Valhalla 


By Alan Bell 


E. T. WILLIAMS and C. S. NICHOLLS 
[Fdilorsi: 

The Dictionary nf National Biography 
1961-1970 

1.178pp. Oxford University Press. 
£4(1. 

0 19 865207 0 


genec and probity when considered 
en bine), and possibly a reluctance to 
admit many trade unionists, ’[hose 
taking sortes in the middle of the 
volume may at first think that the 
whole hook consists mainly of 
geologists (eight of the thirteen 
geological entries arc betweecn F 
and K), and there are other 
accidental oddities for the decade, 


is treated with a literary gusto 
appropriate to the career - “pigstick- 
ing and polo began to pall' 1 at the 
opening of his military life, and he 
continued “the tireless pursuit of 
snipe and salmon" at its end - but 


essay that finds due place for Chur- 
chill's daily routines as well as for 
(he highest burdens of command. 
The long political articles are near- 


his notice has insight as well as liter- 
ary stylishness. We are told of this 


ly all very well done, with several 
Commonwealth prime ministers 


For ten years and more the recently 
deceased eminent of Britain, with a 


such as four Foxes to only four 
Smiths. The average age of those 


one-legged, one-eyed While’s hero 
that “it was said of him that in the 


handful of Commonwealth post- with surnames beginning with M and 


ulants, have been eagerly waiting in 
the cloisters of their Valhalla for the 


decennial honours list to be posted. 
The prolonged and judicious sifting 
of their multifarious claims to com- 
memoration has at last been con- 


cluded, and Sir Edgar Williams and 


his colleague Dr Christine Nicholls 


have with their customary skill pro- 
duced a final selection of 745 candi- 


duced a final selection of 745 candi- 
dates for entry, into the class of 1961- 
1970 in their Temple of British 


Worthies that is the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Some will have 


been disappointed, but they may find 
themselves recorded in the selection 
of Obituaries from The Times that 
was published in 1976; others will 
have lo be content with the brief and 
often inadequate entries they them- 
selves prepared for Who's Who , 
which were included in the Who Was 
Who volume for the same period 
(published in 1972). These will have, 
in the various works of reference, 
both new and long-established, left a 
name behind them; and some there 
be, which have no memorial .... 


For those 745 that have made the 
grade - many of them obviously 
famous but others rescued from the 
obscurity of dimly remembered 


sporting prowess or evanescent 
theatrical success - inclusion in the 


theatrical success - inclusion in the 
DNB will make certain that their 
names live for evermore. Curators of 
portrait galleries and registrars of 
archives will accept the Dictionary's 
judgment' as their yardstick, and 

E osthumous celebrity will be assured 
y the continuity, consistency and 
long-recognized authoritativeness of 
the DNB, to which the present 
volume forms an impressive supple- 
ment. 


with surnames beginning witn M anil 
N is nearly 74. that of the A's and 
B’s just over 78: a Permanent Secret- 
ary culled Arketall or Bultitude 
would have a number of advantages, 
professional and actuarial, in his 
Favour. The youngest subjects are 
the racing motorist John Clark (aet 
32) and the playwright Joe Orton 
[aet 34); the Egyptologist Dr Mar- 
garet Murray (1863-1963) and 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Henry Oli- 
ver (1865-1965) are at the other end 
of the scale. An average age of 
around 75 is interesting, not merely 
as an Armchair calculation: for (he 
volume as a whole it means that the 
subjects are likely to have been born 
about 1890, coming to maturity soon 
after the First, and finding them- 
selves in positions of authority by the 
time of the Second, World war. A 
general florescence of, say, 1920 to 
1950 is viewed by biographers writ- 
ing in the late 1970s, and the per- 
spective, whether cultural, scientific 
.or military, is valuable. 

Sir Edgar Williams has been edit- 
ing the decennial supplements since 
1949, and recently retired from his 
task (the 1971-1980 volume, it has 
been announced, will be edited by 
Lord Blake). Sir Edgar's own con- 
tributions to this volume are only 
three - two quite brief, the other the 
longest in the whole volume, gallant- 
ly taken on by himself. All are dls- 


that “It was said of him that in the 
world of action he occupied the sort 
of niche which Sir Max Bcerbohm 
occupied in the world of letters." 


Commonwealth prime ministers 
whose notices give us virtually an 
entire political history of their coun- 
tries in their years of power. The 


manner of G. H. Lewes, and amu- 
singly processed historical matter 
of only the most marginal rele- 
vance to his main exposition de- 
rived from readily accessible 
sources. 


entrv on Nehru (by T. H. Beagle- 
hole) is notably good, and its later 


It is of course with Churchill that 
the editor conics into his own: forLy- 
five columns, where the average is 
three or four, give plenty of space 
for the proper deployment of that 
vast career. A not-too-solemn tone is 
set from the opening. 

He first saw action [in Cuba] on 
his twenty-first birthday and re- 
ported it for the Daily Graphic. 
For the rest of his life he was able 
to keep himself by his journalism, 
look a siesta in the afternoon, and 
smoked cigars. 

An economical reference system 
places in brackets throughout the 
text citations of current literature 
(and very up to date they are, in- 
cluding Lady Soames's biography of 


her mother), in a way that recalls the 
practice of the original Dictionary , 


practice of the original Dictionary, 
and the whole entry is very well 
paced, getting its subject to the 


Admiralty at barely forty without too 
much rush, and (perhaps too sum- 


marily) condensing his final adminis- 
tration to less than a page, leaving 


hole) is notably good, and its later 
pages provide one of several remin- 
ders - naval and strategic, as well as 
Indian - that the Mountbattcn article 
in the next volume should be one of 
the most prominent, and to be 
looked forward lo. At home, 
Maurice Shock on Attlee is first-rme. 
bringing out the peculiar strengths of 
“the leading example in modern 
limes of a politician who achieves 
high office against all expectations, 
only then to reveal unsuspected tal- 
ents”. The Intc John Mackintosh’s 
article on Herbert Morrison is well 
balanced, and though in the end 
highly critical, manages to be fair- 
minded about the less fortunate inci- 
dents in his curccr, such as the For- 
eign Secretaryship, roundly dismissed 
as “a disaster” in the Attlee article 
earlier. Other biographies of younger 
politicians who died with ambitions 
unfulfilled include a disappointingly 
short entry on Gaitskell - a study in 
aspirations rather than achieve men is, 
and therefore to be dealt with briefly 
- while fain Macleod is dealt with at 
almost twice the length. Sir Ian Gil- 
mour’s excellent essay finding space 


When Ouinion comes to the political 
activities of Russell's final years, he 
roundly (and rightly) condemns 
Ralph Sc hoe n man's discreditable 

stage-management of the nonagena- 
rian activist. “Letters written in vil- 
lainously sub-literate American Eng- 
lish appeared over Russell’s signa- 
ture in The Tunes", but after the 


“long-drawn-out buffoonery of a 
'war crimes trial' ''. Russell's dismis- 


sal, immediately before his death, of 
his increasingly embarrassing adviser, 
is duly recorded. 


The Russell essay sets his philo- 
sophical work in a proper context for 
a general readership, and most of 
the other notices of scientists and 


scholars in this volume also attempt 
to show the importance of their sub- 
jects’ technical work. One virnlogical 
notice refer lo “blood platelets and 
purpura” without explanation, only 
to inform us in the next paragraph 
that foot-and-mouth is “this impor- 
tant disease of farm animals"; but 
such misplaced generalizations are 
rare. It is of course true that even 
with the best of explanations many 
of these researches will remain opa- 
que to the outsider, but it is at least 
■possible to see from several exam- 
ples what scientists mean by a 
u beautiful experiment''. The mathe- 


plenty of room for the grandest 
strategy of Second World War lead- 


strategy of Second World War lead- 
ership. The genius is never under- 
estimated, even when it was an 


ttnguished. The notice of his prede- 
cessor as Secretary of the Rhodes 


The mixture is very much the 
same as before (though there are no 
archbishops and only minor royally 
this time), with a characteristic lean- 
ing towards too many upper civil 
servants (of rather repetitious dili- 


cessor as Secretary of the Rhodes 
Trustees, Sir Carleton Allen, is not- 
able for a model evocation of the 
subject's appearance: 

Allen was of short, stocky build 
but impressive appearance. His 
strong eyes, striking nose, clipped 
moustache, and magnificent crop 
of Hnt-white hair (he greyed early) 
reminded one that he had been a 
soldier. Thar he was an Australian 
might be remarked by the way he 
wore his hat. 


annoyance: 

He could and did waste the time 
of busy experts by harebrained in- 
terventions, impatient short cuts, 
and chimerical projects so that the 
central machinery operated be- 
times in a series of judders. Yet 
within it might be delected - at 
least in retrospect - a corrective 


mour s excellent essay rinding space 
for budgetary analysis as well as an 
admission of the mistrust his subject 
generated. 

Outside the political and military 
entries. Bertrand Russell gets one of 


matical examples are necessarily in- 
comprehensible to laymen, but can 


comprehensible to laymen, but can 
sometimes be illuminated by meta- 
ohor. J. C. Burkill (on A. E. Ingham) 


the longest articles. Anthony Quin- 
ton has been given fourteen columns 
for his excellent notice, which in- 


phor. J. C. Burkill (on A. E. Ingham) 
writes easily of an elementary but 
improvable problem in the properties 
of numbers: 


mechanism, Ismay on the military 
and Bridges on the civilian side as 
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corporates a witty discussion of Russ- 
ell's love affairs alongside lucid ex- 
planations of his work on Peano and 
Frege, and his subject’s “years of 
unrelenting thought of the most 
powerful originality at the outer 


Searches for a rigorous proof lead 
to complex analysis of the Hardy- 


Littlewood pattern. In these en- 
deavours mathematicians may be 
likened to mountaineers who 
establish camps at increasing 
heights striving to reach a summit. 


and Bridges on the civilian side as 
governors, which managed to pre- 
vent disaster without subduing the 
incredible impetus which Chur-, 
chill's genius elicited. 

The "abundant fancy” of the great 


man, stimulated by the "huge and 
welcome responsibility of war lead- 


General Sir Adrian Carton de Wiart ership” is excellently conveyed In an 


S tints to the qualities that give the 
istory of Western Philosophy both 
its limitations and its appeal: 

By no means a scholarly work it 
combines lively passages on philo- 
sophic^ themes of the past where 
they happen to have caught Russ- 
ell's interest, entertaining bio- 
graphical material - rather Tn the 


A few words of general introduction 
are nlways welcome, whether for 


Glenny and immunization, Florey 
and oenirilliu. Clive Bell and “Si inl- 


and penicillin. Give Bell and “Signi- 
ficant Form”, Liddell Hart and his 
"indirect approach” and “expanding 
torrent", or Sir John Beazley s classi- 
fications of Greek vase paintings 
which “left the subject, which he had 


The Plays of William Wycherley 

Edited by PETER HOLLAND 


‘Ten Per Cent and No Surrender’ 


This skilfully annotated edition Includes Love In a Wood, The 


Gentleman Dancing-Master end The Plein-Deafer, as well as 
Wycherley's more familiar play, The Country Wile. It Is the first 
modernised edition of all four plays to appear In this century. 

Plays by Renaissance Hard covert £22.60 net 

and Restoration Dramatists Paperback £6.96 net 


The Preston Strike, 1 853-1 B54 
H. I. DUTTON and J. EKING 

A detailed study of industrial unrest In the Lancashire oott on 
industry set against the economic, Industrial and pollUoai 
background of the 1860s. The conflict between labour and capital 
centred on Preston which was, for both masters and men, the 
crucial battlefield. £1 8.60 net 


The Development of Children’s 
Friendships 

Edited by STEPHEN R. ASHER and JOHN M. GOTTMAN 


Music in Medieval and Early 
Modern Europe 

Patronage, Sources and Texts 
Edited by IAIN FENLON 


Crisis in the Making 

The Polltloal Economy of New York State since 1945 

peter d. McClelland and alan l. magdovitz 


The contributors to this volume view friendship aa an Important 
context In which to study cognitive and emoHona) development and 
eodaHeatlon processes, from the perspectives of a variety of 
disciplines. Hard covers £20.00 net 

c«iMdg,aiudu,m ' ***>**>»«* 

Social and EmotScnat Development 


Social Cognitive Development 


A volume of original papers, first delivered at an International 
conference at King's College, Cambridge, In 1979. The 


distinguished contributors discuss the patronage of music, 
Instruments! music, and theories or (Illation as applied to music 
sources; the volume as a whole demonstrates the Importance of 
contextual and Inter-dledpHnary approaches. £20.00 net 


The authors argue that the fiscal crisis In New York City and Stats 
wbb as much the result of poDfloal manoeuvering as it was the , 
outcome of long-term economic trends and fleoal Ineptitude, and 
they conclude that Its causes will not be resolved unlU the 
government elruoture Is thoroughly overhauled. £26.00 net 

Studies In Economic History and Policy: 

The United States In the Twentieth Century 


Now In paperback 


Frontiers and Possible Futures 

Edited by JORN H. FLAVELL ancj LEE ROSS 

These essays constitute a prospectus for future exploration of the 
development of children's conceptions ol soda! and emotional- as 
opposed to physical - reality, clarifying some.of the baste Issues in 
the emerging field of social cognitive development. 

. Hard coven £20.00 net 

Cambridge Stvdfea In Paperback £8.95 net 

Spclal and Emotional Development 


The Nuclear Revolution 


International Politics before and after Hiroshima 
MICHAEL MANDELBAUM 


Prpfeseor Mandelbsum extends the enquiries begun in his first - 
book, The Nuclear Question, by examining the Impact ol nuclear 
armaments on modem foreign policy. . 

The book |e a brilliant and provocative exercise.' 77m Economist 

Hard co vara £17.80 net 
Paperback £5.96 net 


A Functional Approach to Child 
Language 

A Study of Determiners and Reference 
ANNETTE KARM1LOFF-SMITH • 


Georgian Syntax 

A Study In Relational Grammar 
ALICE C. HARRIS' . 


' . . . a thought-provoking book which raises several critical Issues . 
about both the methodology and findings of research into linguistic 
development, ' Brftlsh Joumal of Psychology 

Cambridge Studies In Linguistics 84 Paperback £6.50 not 


Thte volume provides one of the moat thorough studies yet 
available In English of the syntax of a non-Indo-European 
language. Working in the framework of relational grammar. Dr 
Harris shows that Georgian, though typoipglcaHy unusual, does 
have constructions found In better-known languages. £36.00 net 

Cambridge Studiesfn L/hgu/stfcs 33 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
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found more or less chaotic, an orga- 
nized field of study tom parable In a 
school of painting in a documented 
age”. 

The Second World War itself pro- 
vides its technicalities ns well as its 
strategic and political history. Along- 
side the concerted political criticisms 
of Winterton and Shin well acting 
together as "Arsenic and Old Lace . 
or the excitements of naval battles 
(parts of the Cunningham of Hynd- 
hope notice have tne symmetrical 
excitements of a nurserv game of 
Battleships), there is the scientific 
contribution from Porton Down, and 
Geoffrey Moran t’s useful anthro- 
pometric researches into the body 
measurements of aircrew, which pro- 
vided specifications for better- fit ling 
flying kit. 

There is also the Top Secret angle. 
Kenneth Bird (the cartoonist 
“Fougasse") drew innumerable tech- 
nical diagrams for classified naval 
handbooks, “so secret that he said 
he had to draw them with his eyes 
shut". Eyes have only just been 
opened. The ancient historian Sir 
Frank Adcock, now known to have 
been the whipper-in of the large 
Cambridge contingent of cryptogra- 
phers working on "Ultra’* mate- 
rial at Bletchley, is mentioned only 
as "having reverted to wartime 
duties in a branch of the Foreign 
Office", but there is much about 
BEclciiley in the account of Alaslair 
Dennis ton, and .F. L. Lucas was 
another of the team whose vital 
work can also now he referred to in 
the military and naval articles. In 
other secret war work. Toinds Har- 
ris’s career in Intelligence is discus- 
sed rather allusively (Anthony Blum 
might have given us just a sentence 
to explain wliat form the invaluable 
double-cross "Qoeratinn Gai-ho” I 


liculion anil wisdom from his pat- distinctly mid advisers; was often 
n >n age' . sloppy rather Hum scholarly; had 

I Idcmscxuul relationships are also lil[ l c interest m “practical politics'*: 

treated with greater frankness, even W:ls valiant for truth, hut nut above 

when denials are called for, as with :,n occasional suppression of il for 

Nancy Asior and Lurd Lothian, or the tike of u cause; struck more often 

with Stanley Morison and Beatrice than not a querulous rather than a 

Wnrde (“a close relationship, un- positive note. 

« n, V~ us , bu l l ccrtnin,v A much happier listing is found in 

sum* 6 i \° r a ° hn - , reland m , . ,n, - ,jn ' Kenneth Rose’s notice of the indusl- 
s immnled and rapidly annul Led mar- ria | is[ sir Frcderick Hooper, of 
riage. Mistresses are noi usually Sehweones- 
mentioned, except in those with , T"!, „ 

well -developed phrenological lobes _ Enc Hooper held, indeed he 

of amnliveness (Edward Gordon nourished, opinions not always 

Craig still remained “a handsome found In fl boardroom. He had a 

amorist” at sixty); Sir Allen Lane’s particular regard for trade- 

attachments are covered only in the unionists, journalism, the regular 
biography adduced ns an authority arm y- tfle wines of St. Emilion, 

We learn of Lord Crookshank, the ,hc brisk wit of the United States. 

Conservative politician , that “his flnd the therapeutic qualities of 

f 'rievous wounds prevented him from fSS farming. He detested tax fidd- 
iving a full private life: he was a lers - P°P sogers, ostentation, and 

bachelor”; but rummest of all is the ,he fizz y drmks on which (he 

comment on Hie chemical engineer prosperity of the firm depended. 

T. R. C. Fox that “He never married He ^Heeled modern pictures, de- 


iwmibiit a iiuuv_i. ui me umuai- 

rialist Sir Frederick Hooper, of 


I 1 VIW, MkMWWU II*. 

flourished, opinions not always 
found in a boardroom. He had a 
particular regard for trade- 
unionists. journalism, the regular 
army, the wines of St. Emilion, 
the brisk wit of the United States, 
and the therapeutic qualities of 
egg farming. He detested tax fidd- 
lers, pop singers, ostentation, and 
the fizzy drinks on which (he 
prosperity of the firm depended. 
He collected modern pictures. de- 


which was n pity for he showed great 
consideration for those around him 
und was the kindliest of men: but 
marriage is not for perfectionists’’. 

Frankness is even more important 
in the general assessments of charac- 
ter that now form an invaluable part 
of the traditional form of DNB 
notices. There are now very few of 
the conventional phrases of im- 


He collected modern pictures, de- 
signed a beautiful garden at his 
house in Kent, and loved the bal- 
let. He also supported the contem- 
porary theatre both as a patron 
and as an increasingly disen- 
chanted playgoer. A tall, heavily 
built man with several chins, lie 
was nevertheless a nimble ball- 
room dancer, and a cunning but 
sometimes bad-tempered tennis, 
player. 



V), 


me conventional phrases of im- player 
mediately posthumous regret that are 3 

more appropriate in newspaper obit- “ does not always need a Schwepp- 
naries. The summings-up in this erve s«mt listing like thut to convey 
volume do not, probably should not, a . character. A few words will some- 
attempt “the final human judge- dme . s do the trick - one subject's 
menl on their subjects, as men- playing "enthusiastically bad bridge", 

Itnnnrl ku 1 nr RoQUflrkronl/’c 
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double-cross "Operation Garbo" 
actually took). The greatest mystery 
in the volume is the notice of Sir 
Stewart Menzies. “C" of the Secret 
Intelligence Service, which is. uni- 
quely. unsigned. “Private informa- 
tion; personal knowledge” remain 
very private and personal. 

The literary entries are usually 
well done, but they show an almost 
capricious variation in length. T. S. 
Eliot's notice by Professor Richard 
'E\imarifV,-’is the longest (atseven- 
- apd-a-half columns) , and contains 
some concise and fresh criticism of 
the whole oeuvre. A. G. Street is in 
proportion at one-and-three-q under 
columns. But Sfian O’Casey and 
Siegfried Sassoon are egual at two- 
and-a-half columns, tnc . Sitwells 
( Edith hnd Osberl) get three ench. 
Aldous Huxley has four-and-n- 
uuarter (an excellent essay by the 
Jate, Ian Parsons), Louis MocNeicc ■ 
has six and Evelyn Waugh seven. 
This gradation presumably does not 
reflect a scale ot Values, as they vary 
very much in technique; selecting 
specimen works from a consistent 
senes for Dame Ivy Cdmpton- 
Burnetl means that she can he dealt 
with in two columns - both econo- 
mical of space and critically 
appropriate. Percy Lubbock - a life 
and output not exactly throbbing 
with incident - is accorded almost os 
much space as E..M. Forster, and 
both come - well below Richard 
Aldington in the ration list. The 
Forster article (by Lord Annan) is 
swell done, but concentrates a little 
too much on the subject's beliefs 
rather than on the writings. It is a 
Pty that though "second only to 
D. H. Lawrence, Forster was the 
most important British novelist of his 
generation”, he is accorded less than 
four: columns, of Dictionary- sppee, , 

, Fo 5 4t « i r , ^ 1 h^mcsexiiaiity : k:sfraiiht^’ 
forwardly but delicately toubhed^dn 
in this, first DNB volume to Have 
?comc out”. This is a salutary 
change, , though in : a notice' like 
Somerset Maugham’s il has been so 
discreetly done, merely by, glancing 
references to . a companion and a - 
private secretory, as . to be: almost 
invisible. Without Ibis adjustment it 
would hayb been impossible to. have 
}!$ uded Jo? Orton at all, ortohave 
linked hhe tyvo. , Roberts”* the paint- 
era Colquhotin apd MacBtyde 
per phd inseparable companlppi") ; 
“J lder ., tbc heading; in the: Way 
that Harold > and Laura Knight ; are 
commemorated . Harold ' . Nicofson 
and Vita Sackvillo-'West are (Serial 
ately) in. (or “out”) and there is a 
refreshing , comment that ''[Gavin] 
Maxwell was in fact a; blsexqftf, ■ but 
in hj$ leaning' to adolescent* of his: 
QWn Render ; .he,: was geptle- irt his 
; affection, ;ahd' ; tfpny gained : sophls- 


mem on meir subjects, as men- enmusiasneaiiy Daa bridge , 

Honed by one contributor, but they or . Beaverbrook's “impatient gener- 
can be valuable when not obfuscated °sity" to the University of New 
by the polite reservations which re- Brunswick are brief and telling, and 
venl more than they conceal. “Nor we l earn that “[Victor] Gollancz was 
were his relations as uniformly a . man of extreme contrasts, polari- 
harmonious . . . “outside the cir- ties of feeling manifest in his be- 
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aV!L JJ 7 ? l id ri av f lo Falltl/ 'Okay. You weH'T/Said de Falk to 
RavehINeidier liked to confcsstThat he couldn't care less" - a verse Z 

(above) by N,c °l™ Bentley for the Saturday Book, seleam 
from which are now reprinted Un The Best of the Saturday Book (see wjS 
on p 1 120 for publication details). 


harmonious . . . “outside the cir- ties . of feeling manifest in his be- °" P 1 120 for publication details). ™ 

de of his iinmediale colleagues he h a viour which, in moments of in- — — 

!' ad a reputation for being difficult”; si B ht ; he found irreconcilable to the which his death occasioned are sped- less chisel v lied to artistic rer™u 
he had an almost mischievous sense P°«« °f 'l 1 "/ 55 - Space is required fically mentioned. So is J. B S. ions (Sms MacNciS JTK 

of humour" - such phrases have an > or the satisfactory coveraae of noli- Haldane’s nilm^nr h* hnuin n • h J e _° ■ 


v , ■ MII1.IUUJ KU3E £ .L. V, — 1 “r“ uiciiuuucu. ao is J. a. a. lions (Louis Mm-Ncicp is Ihf nnli/ 

of humour - such phrases have an f?r the satisfactory coverage o? poll- Haldane’s ailment, he having written subjee in ihis tlcciTde for wtoim i 
unhelpful flabbiness about them, and f««I and military careers, but concis- some gruesome verses deliberately to deu li-misk is r^rdedi aiid ZJ 
it is better to be told straight out lon^sually improves the delineation allay public inhibitions about the dis- maphs uivc beuun lo be admirfi 
about defects. The ffenetirisi R a of character in these notices. ease F“nh uimilrl T Un#* *L«, „r Pi ' ' #. ^ 


; — . — r — - “‘■'““i Hisin, mm . ,i . — 1 wmi: giucsumc verses ueiiDcraielv to 

It is better to be told straight out ,0 . n usually improves the delineation allay public inhibitions about the dis- 
about defects. The genctidst R. A. of “character" in these notices. ease (“Oh would I had the pen of 
Fishers pungent verbal comments Appearance, loo, is usually men- H° mer i to sing of rectal carcinoma 
were we» known; Ihongh frequently Honed, most commonly in 'a few ■ ■ • ”> fortunately not quoted here), 

made without malice, they were words about height or bearing, or in Sonie g ood ends arc mentioned: a 

nevertheless disconcertmg to those of the case of Sir Thomas Beecham, man w no died after a happy family 
n w p u . tem P« ram ent’’- 1 of shape: ' party for his eiglitieth birthday, or 

■ ..is no, just Hie di ™ »b.c , r al, S' “£ WB,C ""’ 8 

^favourable ^auribuS ' “a M i iXT M h" rp 'M H ^ for livln * 

must also be displayed C are ’VSif rIX,»iD e w phySICal dymg, we mipht follow Lord Hun- 

standard virtues for the course, not One feature key ’ disappointing notice (by 

to be discounted because they are so throueh the i conslan ! no tlie equal of Lord Trend’s 

commonly to be found in these IusSs ev« y ^ n^ C Jf 8e , 0nt f 0n h u ls saccess ? rs Bridges and Nor- 

genceT fair-Sednew^ oMhe^la^re teaadWi ^ ^“tSwfenal histo^and 

Lwsysw SSSSS^ « ^ “ hy ' ^ 

where a man really is a paragon such n ,, ° H His religion was of the type known 

qualities have to be selected judi- > U f y 0nly > n where 85 "muscular Chrisliarnty’’ ° He 

ciously, lest the pudding appear heiH^n^lif' ^ °i to ° k a cold bath every morning, 
over-egged. Sir John Lockwood, uni- ^ ^ ,c " ardson had was an advocate of alfresco meals 

verstty administrator, has such a list: fnS^H 8 n p?L'' h a T an old ' m unwelcoming weather, he was 

S,Tin a quamierL r p1a^ 0 ™tef°; S^dTralou™?' 

best ™“" h ' S Vic.on.5 

m the team-work of committees- ^ n , uts > and tb « sustained him in 

stamina, courage, persistence : ^erc seems to be a general reti- V1 8 0ur until he was eighty-six. 


likenesses. One special mailer Ibc 
publisher and editors might give 
some thought to for future volumes 
is I lie brief description of purely 
uvuiliihle archive material relating to 
their subjects. Some of the noirco 
use doaimenliiry sources whose loca- 
tion remains unrevculed, and guW- 


19(H)- mi (1975-8) and the resources 
oi the niiiiunul registers of archives 
at our disposal, but it might be use- 
ful to have brief guidance to im 
whcrciihouts of, say, Hugh Dalwas 
diaries (LSE) or Admiral Lord Cud- 
ningham’s papers (British Library), 
or Dcnn Hewlett Johnson’s (Kent 
University Library), at the conch: 
sion of tnc articles themselves. 


« wiiiiywiicu uy « oesenp- — i 

an of his regimen: With so wide a range of subjeet- 

His religion was of the type known V ai \ CT ' i( . is virtually impo&slbjefor* 
as “muscular Chrislianlty’’. He smgle reviewer to i gauge the BMW 
took a cold bath every morning. ? f ™l or f^or of fact l empg 
was an advocate of alfi^sco meats 81 ‘ he , volu . m fS S 

in unwelcoming weather, he was 8 blbho 8 ra P h > cal P™ 1 f f Sj’nS 
persistent in physical exercise, and l?8 r , cts thal ‘ he ? uarter i3iS 
his favourite method of locomo- Col ! ector c n men J fon r ihft * 
tion was on his feet. He was a notlce of John Hayward, or imi » 


not to deny the possibility that thev rev^E l? wn over Who Was 


persistent in physical exerdse, and 
his favourite method of locomo- 
tion was on his feet. He was a 
man of temperate habits. He pre- 
ferred a diet of whole-meal bread, 
raw vegetables, fresh fruit, eggs, 
and nuts, and this sustained him in 
full vigour until he was eighty-six. 

One now takes the usual practices 
the DNB for granted, but they 
ive been carefully worked out 
iq^jare- essential to the proper 
gistfafidn of, the entries. The pra- 
te information on names, 1 bfrth- 
des and ancestry (in which as in so 
ucn else the DNB wins hands- 
>wn oyer Who Was Who and The 


iiuucc ui junn naywniw, \ 

same contributor mistakes thej»*. ' t 
bulk, and destination of some m w 
bibliographer F.- S. Ferguson j . 
factions from his coJiedwnr'^ . ■ 
seventeenth- and cighfeenlh-ceiwy . {, 
books. It is also unfortunatejhMpu 
Alfred Chester Beatty’s Ubtaiy s.-. 
assessed by reputed ournE *V, 8 :: 
weight, and not by its 
easfly demonstrable in Dubun. . . 

Such points could be -. i ■ 

definitely for a variety O f - sl |Ki; 
but in general editonal \.i 

appears to have been strict atw_w, ; 

inlnrmiiil narlimlflrlv ill IftfflU) . j- 


■ In polUics, Martin was 1 always a The only author whore 6 finariciai Sough The ara useful, fn^njMde^^rtlm in^a 1 ^^ : .: 

'•* glo^y beloW: saw probferns L -JJ^'hon^ :hig earnings as^^Frank Henriques placed in ^hnwever ' ■ fM 

• polygons tOjivhlch he had usually at Plchards" stood before the Ser/mH !« • l .he upper Sephardim J? ere ^ a - Be ! £ m L^? 1 ^l ve ,KMl and I 
; feast -tWpi and frequently changing, .world War at Over J!2^00 a ' Aldous Huxley and JP ,n f r nts U wnu|d ! 'b' av « ■: !_ ' v' 

^sojuciaps; kept ait foum/it with. the - “hhouoh "he had Upent- ^f 00 ^ ^rilated to their i intel- fina skilled . rea ^ a 8 r «>rs 

• . fqV QGcpmplt (a favourite joke) , put helped - to sustain the casinos ^ ? s i but il ww Surely super- fhc s ™ a !L- 

. .^8 ? ^very,b9dpr6phet; fackedtthfl Europe’.’.,; , ?*", ' ( cas l n ° s .fluous . to 'add a bracketed cross- 8 10 * "Ferplgnon’’,, 

. • i- ; : ^ u 
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iiml Hie less iiii|h*i I sml subjects omlil whose pleasure w,is in caged birds”, — - ■» » ■ 

be endlessly debated. A lunk at the nr dial Onions Hie lexicographer I I -p t-v ■** t ps 13 -*• cj Cl CfP 1 ! 4 

M's in Hu- 7 mu's Obituaries volume came from h family ot Minns- X 1CI l_/X U llivi O ulu Ivl 

for the same period shows only a few ii rakers; mid cheering that an organic — — ■■■.■— ■■ ■ . 

possibles, although the international chemist experimenting with methyl 

scope of the Inncs volume produces elhvl icier mie. of neecssitv working 11 v RdSPIliarv I)ilinRf/0 
a host of ineligiblcs like Jayne out' of doors because it Inis "one of 1 * h 


Mansfield . Chico and Harpo Marx, the most offensive smells known and ■ 

Grandma Moses mid Mrs Molotov, cun he detected in remarkably low SUSAN Lilli TY: 
But what about Archbishop Man nix. concentrations', chose the day of a (;ucn John 
John MiieCormick . (the Scottish Darwin centenary garden party near ig7h-N.Vj 


succeeds in doing. We need, loo. to three-year gap in the refatinnship, 
be told something about Rodin, the and finally his death - she was 
pivot of Gwen John's life: wus he ns thrown further iittu isolation. She 
callous an elderly seducer of virgins called this being “tired": “T had a 
as he appears, and if so why? And tiring life for some years and so 
after his death, did she really be- seem only now to begin lo paint" 
conic - as Susan Chilly suggests (1914); “when one gets tired one 


John S r ^' CK M :.rt, r c wrafp nit “ urw,n i jjenienary gamenpum' near IH7h-]u.V) without adducing evidence -"aeon- loses someth in u which one never gels 

Nationalist ).^Dta i * ' bv. and had tn eijmpicie his synthesis 2 :.1pp. Hodder .ind Stoughtnn. 11.95. lemplative so losi in solitude tlial she back” (after his death). A particular- 

Max Miller. Some cf these might in the fens. And it was pleasant lo -»44«(i i did nut always know reality from ly curious thing, in such a master of 

have replaced the dozen or so possi- discover a really excellent notice of , , , ' fantasy"? When she impressed peo- line, is the change in her handwriting 

Me deletions I marked (not including George Formby (by Frank Muir) pic as possessing some of the calm of shown in facsimiles of letters written 

a clutch of only marginally eligible which brilliantly analyses his toothy “Augustus John's sister" would prob- || Cr pictures was this, as Augustus before and after the first break with 

scientists in the later I s, perhaps charm ana smal accomplishments, ably still be most people’s reaction to John's assessment suggests, purely in Rodin - from crisply adult to palhe- 

noted merely in exhaustion or im- and admits □ defective technique Gwen John’s name (though Augus- lhe eye of the sentimental beholder? tieally school girlish. Susan Chittv 

patience). Some of them seem, even with "the ukelele-banju - a dreadful ms wrote that in fifty years' time he Was f|, ere . rather, something a little savs that the latter became her habi- 

as presented in the Dictionary, to instrument which combined Hie im- would only be remembered as coy anl j self-regarding in her later lual handwriting, 

deserve no real place m it. The precision of the ukelele with the Gwen's brother). For someone in- nerceotion or herself or is this a p MC „ mc . kUl h _, e - 
range of possibles is so large that it loudness of the banjo". terested in collecting or trading in product of heavy-handed half- on^nmrina whai i^ had to do wh^n 

only increases ones admiration for 1961-1970 takes us in 745 easy pictures -price levels being a fesci- translation? The picture remains she drew * She ^ wrote to u friend 

the editorial decisiveness that has s| from Abhey the bibliophile naling if disreputable aspect of mod- blurred . about i ; uuS nan of he? 3 

K? tnl 16 m PP Pn " B F^ ,0n H bre T F t0 , Yor i C lhc outsider "who should hav^ E The four John children had grown SSL art S? £ was undUtuibed 

ate length advanced architectural advocate. iLL am- jnhS U P unmothered. Augusta John being by all the rest. It was the need to 

The Dictionary of National Rio§ra- Whether one is searching for Alex- much away taking cures for a myste- safeguard this, dearly, that made her 

phy will no normally be read nght ander of Hdlsborough or Alexander SoS he SmioS is no? vet r ‘ous Victorian illness of which she u recluse from all except the few 

through although a consecutive of Tunis. Douglas of Kirtleside or SlidL n l S bS ihe died when Gwen was eight. They people who did not jar on her. With 

approach has special rewards for the Dowding, Kemsley or Beaverbrook, S ab ,! s ' ed L P ,- raAfl by tm ?S were not unfathered, but evidently her it is even harder than with most 
persistent, for the Curious Crow, Sir Bruce Ingram or Sir Bruce Rich- L aC . X* " . wishcd thc 7 wcrc - 0nd s P cnt ,hc ‘ r artis,s 10 cnni,ecl t,,e lifc Wlih the 

Tunbridge Wells (Christopher Hus- mond. Richmal Crompton or Enid gouaches valued at around £1UU be . . f F.dwin John's serene works: while she sieadilv 


evidently 


sey s nom-ae-ptume wnen wnung m d 
Country Life at the time that he was L 
editor of the magazine). Minor de- a; 


editor ot (lie magazine;. Minor uc- appointed - nor for Admirals severe self-portrait in the Tate she .. . A ' m< £j clu and j n 0 | t | age s( m continued, slowly, to be pro- 

tails arc constantly rewarding It was 4adc-Fetherslonhaj.gh or Plunkett- ™y have ^ governcssy spinstonsh Thnmton wus writillg lhat Augustus duced. During the Susan Ait- 
good to be reminded that Attlee had Ernle-Er e-Drax The volume has A uS was still "trying lo solve the mystery tv says, they grew smaller and smal- 

an Oxford half-blue for billiards come out rather later than its prede- is a ^ ura £ ; A Bronte of om fa|hc ^ s chf|ruc , er - Wliat | hcv | cr liml ,„ore repetitive in theme, but 

(“the sole game for which he hod ccssors, but the delay lias not been heroine might well m cl ars an djd ^ was fhe wiill Penibr okeshire only ill the last few yenrs of her life 

skill ); or to learn that Bud Flana- beyond the term of patient waiting, ™ rid ( if the Ni incl countryside; Gwen liked to swim did she stop working. The sense of 

gan, of Flanagan and Allen, was nnd the result has been well worth ™ Her clothes at a puny to snow nakcd flnd off „ le mosl dangerous w«el hat Whistler admired was never 


gun, HI i-iuiragHii nnu mo, miu me resun nas oeen wcu worm - r--v - naked, and off Hie most Mange rous tone lhat Whistler admired was never 

originally Chaim Reeven Weintrop, waiting for. It will be an essential ^hai she had the figure for a model, f0cks h is a surprisC 1o b e shaken (and happily there are 

taking the name Flanagan in Crutt- purchase for practically all reference reminded by fiction how much the enough colour reproductions in the 

well-Rke revenge from a disagreeable libraries keeping their series up to °«tH« ner lovers nouse to caicn a corsel|ed n r ne iecntli-century woman book to give an idea of il). Nor was 

sergeant-major; Boris Karloff was, date, and considering its bulk (1,123 glimpse ot mm. walked and rode nnd climbed (Eli- her control of form. She scribbled to 

conversely, born William Henry pages of text followed by over fifty Augustus, famous for womanizing znbeth Bcnnefs muddy petticoat, herself; "Impose your style. Let it be 

Pratt. It is somehow satisfying to of cumulative index for all the sup- and arink and Bohemian outrageous- even the Princess Cusamnssi mu walk- simple and strong. The short strong 

know that the painter Colquhoun s plements 1901-1970), even at £40 it neS5i s h are d w j t h his sister a certain mg from Camberwell to Padding- stalks of flowers. Don't be afraid of 


father was ‘‘an engineering fitter is a bargain. 


commitment lo truth, and his sum- ton); and Gwen John, spending all falling into mediocrity. You would 

ming-up of her (not quoted by Susan her adult life in Paris, nevertheless never.” 

Chitty) says the essential "Gwen often lived like the gipsy Augustus Qnj . wou|d Kke t0 more of the 
/-X pp - 1 • 1 and I were not opposites but much pretended to be. How many ruck- D : c , ures ant ] sculptures of Gwen 

( ITT thp rnik the sam - e r j ea .! ,y ; but we t0 ? k a diffe - SBCked traveMe" ,oda V to 5ohn Iierself: she must be one of the 

V7I1 lllv X CUlJ rent attitude . he wrote. ”1 am rare- spend their nights in the Luxem- ( painlei j 0 f painters for from 

ly ‘exuberant’. She was always so; bourg Gardens, how many pram- |Jje ^ she re ( used h g r Other's 

-- .[SwtBasagaig s ss represent a signal by a black oblong; latterly in a tragic way. She wasn t pushers even (she took a hand with a ]| OVVance (he told her the dress she 

Rv Ghprwin Rnilpv and the P ,acin S of the si B nals on the chast 5 or subdued, but amorous and one of Augustus’s children) sit down had Mwn for his visit 

uDerwitl oaiicy Lichfield diagram could have been proud. She didn t steal through life on doorsteps when fired? looked like a prostitute’s) She was 

aaaaaaa aaaaaa^ improved. Had space permitted it but prererved a haughty independ- At the Slade, where at nineteen di rt- poor. For many years, until sub- 

i a n HAiwii TON' would have assisted the reader to ence which people mistook for she was allowed (o follow Augustus, sidlzed by the American collector 

' ' ' ’ include a diagram of the layout and humility. Her passions for both men s j, e WBS considered talented but sub- John Quinn, she was an artist's 

trains to Nowhere the down-line signalling to accom- and women were outrageous and ordinate to the brilliant brother, model who also nuinied u little. But 

British Steam Tram Accidents 190$- p B ny the account of the Hawes June- irrational. She was never unnoticed There were various “outrageous nnd though she posed naked for in- 

™ . tion < disaster. An obscurity in this by those who had access to her. irrational'’ passions for both men and numerable third-raters, she never 

baited by Malcolm Gerard account could also have been cleared r> ki».. .uh.i k.w women: nnd in 1904 occurred the drew a man: thau&h she 
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non < disaster. An obscurity in inis 17 nw wm mu, wa w m. irrational passions tor ootti men ana numerable third-raters, she never 

account could also have been cleared As SusHn chitty says what biog- women; nnd in 1904 occurred the herself drew a man; though she 

up. It Is not stated by Hamilton nor her wou]d no f we J j c J )me suc h a extraordinary involvement with Au- scrutinized the world so carefully, 
bV the late L. T. C. Roll (Red for su ^ jcct? She knew dlstineuished peo- Su stus and Dorelia. the mysterious down to the colour of “the little ball 

Danger) before him. in which box the 0 j e J and was the 5 j ster G f one had a Dorelia of innumerable Augustus holding the snowdrop petals’', her 

forgetful Sutton was working on the r, nn a ’ n A John oortrails whose mind seems to enhiect!; usually look obllouelv awav 


. , L L1 . ,. , torgetlul button was working on tne 

Th.s book, in the publishers “Steam nig ^ t of the Bcdden t. At Hawes TSSta dtotT'S have beenasblank as her body was from"' 'the""spcc“tator7X' Rodin 

fa?ej. Tb’ Lmilton?B'°4r°Rlid C ^ un .^° n there were two boxes.but ^t raord i nnry § eath , an d was an im- beautiful. Augustus nnd his wife Ida -Muse", for P which she was the 

Th^ nnccinnntp had already settled for a menace it model, looks downward in the same 


conform to the series. This has tie- is evident from the narrative that the W a P^ eot as far as Touiouse). Later, in “Add” was Quinn’s word for what 

South was swilched through at the ^ lari,. Dorelia really did elope from he toohed for m picture,. There , 


Paris, Dorelia really did elope from he looked for in pictures, “There Is 
the John family with a young suitor; n0 harshness, no acid, no pain m his 
but Gwen, who had shamed her work . he wrote of Augustus John, 
father out of remarriage with one of '^ inc . draughtsmanship is not 
her contemporaries, was “at’ her enough. There is certainly harsh- . 

f f.iiui. ...1 1 nip^c find rutin in r^nninp nnnut Gwen 


a™ boxes involved in the mysterious ; father out of remarriage with one of “Fine draughtsmanship, is not 

?i y / 93 o. ? 8 slh jr. W1 * h Soilt ^ Grantham accident. Hamilton con- CSfLJ "1 ™ OTgiSn oE? hi her contemporaries, was **al her enough/’ Tliere is certainly harsh- 

£3*» which d °es ..«« fuses the North nnd South boxes, realiv m hSf subffi No most formidable when ten ring lovers ness and pain in reading about Gwen 

qualify for inclusion, being n collision mBking 5 ign a i mB n Day, on duty at "V? L? she scawlv dtoussS apart", as Susan Chitly says. With a John’s death; perhaps to her it fell 

between electnc trams Two other the South, responsible for the setting ffn ji^Vwork eS to aume steeliness that none of the others peaceful and wdcome, When the 

accidents recorded by Mr Hamilton of the junction facing points at the ^ eone ^ 0 ninion S Siis o^hS possessed, she enticed Dorelia back. Second World War broke out . she 

T C cha P ters de ‘ North; Gerard sets the record right. ^ a Cron^ he book s a to Augustus. Ida made way for ped to. leave Pans; Augustus, on 

voted to them, but receive summary . . . . .... “ . . picture is a nne one, me dook is a nnri»liB B hv rivino three veare later holiday in PraVence with a selection 

treatment iri chapters dealing with ^ 18 unfortunate that space could life, not art history. But the deadly thirty- four ^ ^ 1 of his grown children, had whistled 

similar occurrences: Winsford (1962) found for _Elliot Junction lack of distinction in her style (Gwen B Y p 0& l ^ ^jjy w j(hout stopping, and 


similar occurrences: Winsford (1962) 
falls lust outside the Deriod covered 
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winsford (1948); and Weedon (1915) f kI11 u, , ET 1 : has pe . r ’ 'y« ,led * questing calm , and on his advises him not to waste energy on : street: being without luggagesbe was • 

is dealt with in a new chapter on the ‘ orm " bis difficult 1 ask. it is open. to visits 'all too soon the hour of ec-. condolences for Ido but to stive ft for , assumed to be a derelict arid taken; •" 
Settle accident of 1960, the last ma- question whether the adaptation of stasy on the mahogany bed was ■ their next- lovemaking. The brazen to the Hospice de Dieppe. There She. • 

jor disaster involving steam-hauled Hamilton s book for this senes has over”) has the effect of blunting her Q W n John is* hard to discern in the died, nnd the whereabouts of her 

trains, but omitted' by Hamilton. ®h ,ir ?ly successful. It brevity subjects intensities and making H all Tate sclf-porirait (sjie was a virginal j s unknown. Augustus was to 

Malcolm Gerard has done hi s** 6 a ma Jf* consideration, it might rather dull. This Is angravafod by her twenty-four when she painted it); ,her f avc designed a gravestone, but 

»dZu™ 5k ?S birth, need to SHS"L'i2" !JSS >5 S?. W— “_ 5 “ - «*».«!!" ..ever go, ?, done. 
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has^ relttltof 1 ? abrid 8 ment and providing more dia- about 2,000 housed at the Musfie addressed directly to him 
SStM lifer &?L Nri »“■ a " d jmjffi Rodin - in to an imaginary W, > 


and some 


portent and Intestine material No S 1- ®"!* P cr , haps Rodin ' ara ,n . E reilch ’ of to an Imaginary ’•Julie", wcrc fever- God's Gift; A Living History of Dul- 

nTpntinn ie of 8 ra P hs - As ll ls * excluding Settle couree, but with or without trans- ish. gross, adoring. At times their Collexe (310pp Hefnemann. 

the alrid den tTfecorded u Don the 8 de- S 960 -!; thef H pi 0 substitute for lation direct quotation would surely bed at 'his studio was ihared with £)0.50. 0 §5 3245^0) has recently,- 

veinn^Ln? t 5S5 ^ r£ Hamilton and Roll. have been better than passages like: . another! mistress. ' A Finnish sculp- been oublished. No full-scale history 


velopment of safety devices on the 
railway. The significant emergence -of 


have been better than passages like: another; mistress. A Finnish sculp- bee n published. No full-scale history 

"Now he who was inter«ted in all tress- “Aren’t yOii ashamed to stand ofthe school has appeared since that of 

beauty made the world beautiful lo . na ked before Ihht inan?’’. asked onfe William Youn a nearlv a century aco. 


the school under three Victorian and 


There are also five new track layout Whipstaff: Th 
diagrams, and one (Hull, Paragon) is Sailing Ship i 
taken from the original . work. Since, series) by -A 
five diagrams had to be newly drawn £2.95. 0 112 
for the present publication. It is fe-- voliition in AJ 
gret table, that 4t)ey dp not conform to 7980 (No 10 
conunOn practice - it is; not usual ;to. Cprlelt (60pp 


IS Sailing Ship 1400-1700 (No 3 in the Michael Holroyd’s two- Y olume Au- with the “haughty Independence" her ^fii an 

:e. series) by Alan McGowan (59pp. guStus John, ihe main source of In- brother described. Amorous and 1^75. endi^« wt 
in £2.95. 0 11 290313 4): and The Be- formation about the John family,, is proud she was, indeed. She seems to present-day Dutwioti. 
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Graphs of innocence and guilt 
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By Thomas Sutcliffe 

PA Tit re IA IIKillSMITIi: 

Tlie Black llciuxe 
25Hpp. Hcincmunu. Cft.95. 

434 335 IK 5 

So far as I know none of Patricia 
Mighsmith’s previous reviewers have 
been psychopaths or schizophrenics, 
and ye i her enn side rah Ic critical 
reputation rests largely on (lie .sup- 
posed accuracy with which she repre- 
sents states of mental disease. It's 
certainly true (hat her novels arc 
plotted as precisely as graphs (they 
often have the form of exponential 
curves mounting through impercepti- 
ble gradations) and (here is a scien- 
tific focus in the way that she cliarac- 
tCNxfirnily traces one line only, a 
single obsessive consciousness which 
disappears beyond the axes of reason 
and time into derangement or death. 
She achieves her effects by what 
amounts to an obsessive notation of 
every point at which her characters 
shift from innocence to guilt, mid 
because of the repletcness or her 
prose, the assiduous provision of de- 
tail. from n killer's thoughts as he 
acts to the quality and origin of the 
wine he drinks, it's tempting to clas- 
sify her merits us somehow scientific 
rather than artistic. 

Tile praise is justified but misses 
the point, for although her style 
often lias the self-conscious, obser- 
vant flatness of a ease history (it is 
connected ns well with the reserva- 
tion of moral judgment), she isn't n 
psychologist: her achievement is one 
of imagination rather than docu- 
mentation. The steeper sections of 
those curves are extrapolated from 
statistics of crimes we nil know. The 
uneasy, disquieting force of her 
novels derives in part from an inevit- 
able inaccuracy, from the fuel that 
her account of criminal madness is 
inspired guesswork from somewhere 
fijfjTily ,f h|». $ide. of, sanity 

In TaCt wind she observes so 
. Iruliifully is not ihe collapse of 
. reason but its persistence in what it 
suits us |o think of us inuppropriute 
conditions. Even Ripley, the least 
scrupulous and likable of her central 
characters, has motives for his ac- 
tions. and though they are venal and 
vicious they ure not irrutiomil. Her 
suburban killers remain cHlcululrngly 
evasive until the end (death follows 


death fur the sake ol concealment 
rather than gratification). 1 hey don’t 
hear voices and they dnii'l have fun. 
Indeed in the act of killing their 
alti hide is one of dispassionate de- 
tachment, of ;i sustained at tempt to 
rationalize the intolerable. Victor 
Van Allen, in Deep lliffir. finds 
himself drowning Ills wife's latest 
lover, an unappealing bar-room 
pianist. 

It's a joke. Vie thought to himself. 
If he were to let him up now it 
would merely be a joke, though 

E erhaps a rough one, but just then 
l.isfe’s efforts grew violent, 
and Vic concentrated his own 
effort, one hand on the back of 
De Lisle’s neck now. his other 
hand holding De Lisle's wrist awny 
from him under the water. 

In This *Vii >eet Sickness David Kelsey 
kills his man accidentally, but be- 
haves with exasperated decency until 
he finds out that he is really dead, 
n»t just unconscious. 

In one of her best novels. Tremor 
of Forgery, we. like the protagonist, 
can never be finally sure whether the 
dominating murder has even taken 
place or not. In all the books death 
is coii tinge ni and unsought, almost 
never meticulously planned and very 
rarely the focus for our moral in- 
dignation. Patricia Highsmilli dis- 
cards one of the traditional pleasures 
of crime fiction, the lingering scru- 
tiny of the techniques of murder (her 
most ghoulish toadies come in the 
slighter short stories), and she re- 
pudiates its traditional certainties: 
that sin, crime and Illegality can be 
taken us broadly synonymous. 

By doing so she is able to write, 
not about what it feels like to be 
mad. but what it feels like to remain 
sane while committing the uctions of 
a madman. At the same time she 
calls into question the complacent 
distinction between "us'' and "them” 
which makes it possible in praise her 
only for a convincing pathology. 

.The stories in The Black House 
ure closer ; tp the themes and 
methods of her novels than those In 
earlier collections, the horrid frivol- 
ity of The Animal Lover's Book of 
Beastly Murder or the sparse and 
hateful ease histories in Little Tales 
of Misogyny. The short story often 
has to promise more than it can 
deliver, and there is, in nny case, 
less opportunity for conveying the 
retarded drag of lime which makes 
the novels so unsettling (they aren't 
easy or fast reading). As u result 
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‘In the context of our fates tinner city , 
problems we could hardly have a more _ 
timely novel than Barry H/ges* Looks and 
■- Smiles, a film of which has already won a ■ 
, Cannes award This sadly apt, farcically 
funny commentary captures all that Is 
’ our Nowadays predicament.., 

thlstsa very good nqv$l.'Jh+T\rnes • 

’ i ’^. ev ® r » Hines brings a real political V . 
understanding to bear on his subject V ; 

New, Statesman C ■ Ah' • ' 
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some i »f the less successful stories 
have an unsaiisfiictnry portentous- 
ness; a confused tale ahoui a lonely 
hoy swept nwav by ;< giant kite he 
lias made, or The Block House itself, 
which describes the dangers of des- 
troying people's myths, arc both 
stories which finally seem to he puz- 
zles rather than problems. 

The best however are brilliant 
essays on the mural concerns of the 
longer works: fear and loathing, 
moral absolutism and culpability. 
They are located too in the same 
bleak territory of dissatisfied satiety 
and doubt, suburbs with swimming 
pools but no churches. It's significant, 
in fact, that the nearest thing to 
virtue in the entire book is the ex- 
pression of guilt. In such n world 
crime becomes a matter of personal 
taste. 

'Mr Dickenson was provoked 
seriously - and the man who got 
killed seems to have been a creep!’ 

‘That's not the way the law 
looks at it.' Michael said with a 
wry smile. ‘Lot's of people are 
provoked seriously. And a human 
life is a human life.' 

'IVe're not the law’, said Phyllis, 
ns if they were something superior 
to (he law just (hen. 

The characters in “Something the Cat 
Dragged In” are debating whether to 
conceal or denounce a murderer. 


What die cal has dragged in, during 
a game of scrabble, ure two fingers 
and a section of palm lucked from a 
liunum hand with a billhook. 
Amateur detection leads to a decent 
local farmer who, having killed one 
of his labourers for cuckolding him, 
confesses and throws himself on the 
mercy of those who share his secret. 
The pursuit and debate arc fairly 
routine but its real power lies in (lie 
way a quiet conspiracy grows in the 
space between puhlic statutes and 
private emotion. The final line 
makes it dear that die conspiracy is 
likely to he successful, and that we 
needn't hope for a poetic justice to 
intervene to protect our sensibilities. 
Crime does go undetected and un- 
condemned and it does so because of 
our infinite capacity to offer private 
pleas of mitigation. 

Sometimes we are invited to par- 
ticipate more directly in Ihe con- 
spiracy. In “Old Folks at Home’’ a 
well-to-do professional couple adopt 
two elderly people to live in their 
Connecticut home, Mamie and 
Albert, incontinent, toothless, peev- 
ish and ungrateful, are a condensa- 
tion of every irritation and prejudice 
felt about age, and they destroy the 
McIntyres’ placid, colour magazine 
lifestyle. By the end of the story, 
when they return to find their house 
on fire, we feel a simple relief at 


Pillow talk and politics 


By Marigo ld Johnson 

LYNNE REID BANKS: 

Defy the Wilderness 
fig. Chatto and Windus. £6.95. 

As anyone knows who has followed 
Lynne Reid Banks further than The 
L-Shaped Room, her passionate in- 
volvement with Israel became and 
remains a constant literary theme - 
indeed. Defy the Wilderness is a fict- 
ional by-product of historical re- 
search into the first Arab-lsraeli war. 
If it sounds disparaging to call a 
powerful and . professional novel a 
"by-product", the author enn be 
blamed, for telling us about its con- 
ception, and still more for clarifying 
in the first few pages precisely now 
we are to regard her heroine Ann - 
as a non-Jewish writer from England 
(with lots of thick long hair and a 
loose Indian dress, os in the jacket 
photograph), revisiting Jerusalem 
arter fourteen years to research a 
book “showing all sides" of that early 
war. 

It is bold of Miss Reid Banks to 
try disarming criticism by "quoting" 
from Ann’s very English husband’s 
letter about one of her "fans”: 
‘She s a very well-read old thing and 
discriminating, and she said I wish 
youd persuade, your clever wife to 
get back to writing ordinary English 
novels . I’ve nothing against the 
Jews at all, but she is getting to be a 
wee bit pf a bore about them, don’t 
you think? You’ll be gratified to hear 
that I went into a long harangue in 
you r defence, saying how few novel- 
ists these days had commitments (sic) 

V’ b&pite ■ •&' Utt^hiiikt ol talking 
Serious argumentative politics before 
breakfast;. Ann’s "commitments’’ are 
Mt only tO her research.. The friepds 
youthful, idealistic six years on 
Iff ftfiE « th ? re to bombard her 
JV* j ense and exciting emotions 
she had forgotten - "Orte* could g« 
swamped here so easily. Swampecfin 
peopleVfeelings,. their pasts, their 
stones. Iheir. politics, their psychoses 
tfreif Jewishness . . .V There is 
Kutti v struggling bravely to hold on to 
JE progressive Conscience, which no 
ChPhpi 0VV * f u goi into the Qlji 

the dipper, .hospji Mbls/litfje jljrcptor 
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in circus acts; there is, back at the 
kibbutz, Menachem, the lover who 
had tried too hard to give her chil- 
dren, as one way of holding her, 
until the urge to write overrode 
loyalty to that primitive, protective 
shell which their single- roomed hut 
represented. For good measure, we 
also meet a few strangers, voices of 
Israel - the old lady, with her camp 
number tattooed on a forearm, who 
had fought in 1948; and her big sons, 
who "don’t know what it means to 
be pushed around by the govim. 
They take independence for granted. 
All they have as a goal is to make 
Israel like America. They want to he 
rich and to travel and to buy lots of 
junk to fill their big flats with." 
Finally, we meet a friendly. Hebrew- 
speaking Arab living in the rebuilt 
village of Kibya, the village stormed 
in 1953 by the “101" troop of com- 
manuoes under Dayan, in which over 
a hundred died as retaliation Tor 
Palestinian raids; for him, the past is 
over, the present an unensy hope for 
reconcilement. 

And this is where Ann and her 
articulate loyalties hit an obstacle: a • 
man suspiciously like all heirs of Mr 
Rochester with the added quirks that 
true Zionist fervour can provide. 
Boaz Schachterman, dubbed by the 
old liberal socialists a fascist for giv- 
ing information to the hated, neo- 
colonialist 1980 government, lives 
alone among the Arabs who have 
blown off one arm with a grenade. 
He is also until they begin talking 
the inevitable politics, a strong, silent 
lover - and Lynne Reid Banks is 
good at the language of arousal with- 
out quite toppling into either the soft 
romantic or pornographic genre; 
there’s a splendidly steamy scene in 
i s fter Boaz nas curtly 
^oTd Ann' to, get “what she needs* 
(not a toothbrush, she decides) for a 
deceive four hours in his company. 
When Ann thinks that sex can win 
her an argument, Boaz “struck her 
band stuigingly away" and says "1 
have fucked you three limes and that 
is enough until wc have talked! Noto 
we arc talking Now vou are going to 

l ot * l " in k you know 
bett^ than 1 dp what 1 Ihe Arabs are 

\ as , chDi>se - to share 
continually 

or ' ,fe of her adopted land!, 
P r : return to good’ old Peter her 

pU f U m0rc graphic- 

“takes i demands; it 


their decision to rescue their 
and papers mil, or than Hie w rin kS 
albatrosses upstairs. Certainly "S 
hours, at worst inconvenienced t 
he presence of the old couple J? 
And what would the Mitchell sa 
C.ond probably, Lois thought". ^ 

Highsmith can even make us fwi 
mi irrutional dislike for the complet? 
ly unexceptionable. “Not One oFu i 
the best story in the book, is the 
reserved account of another con 
spiracy in which a small circle If 
friends chivvy one of their numb? 
into alcoholism, divorce and unem- 
phiyment. Tlie.r actions never reaUv 
exceed practical jokes in poor 3 
but every misfortune confirms his 
proper p hcb as victim. Though hk 
death isn t even suicide, but a solit- 
jiry drunken misadventure, a murder 
has most emphatically taken place. 

On its own this painful and Calvi- 
mstically rigorous tale would confirm 
Patricia Hiehsmith’s ability to de- 
monstrate the fragility of our largely 
untested moral structures, and the 
way in which they are weakened by 
the seemingly unimportant defect ol 
everyday malice. Notions of right 
and wrong which can’t even with- 
stand the breezes of social propriety 
are unlikely to stand up under grea- 
ter strain; and yet we sanely commit 
these little murders all the time. 


she is both eloquent and informative 
(though some illicit say propagand- 
ist). She pucks into the story o l 
Ann’s turbulent three days not only 
the great debate on Zionism but also 
the scenes and smells and sounds of 
Jerusalem - the frogs to be found 
among the thistly valley outside the 
Walls, the sudden frightening road- 
block to warn of disaster, tne con- 
stant need for showers and shaded 
rooms. It docs not too much matter 
that the inevitable, tragic terrorist 
attack seems a contrivance, and ils 
victims predictably marked, nor that 
Ann uses her sexual involvement to 
press home the cause in which she 
must believe - although many femin- 
ists may ruise an eyebrow at such 
pillow talk. 

But even as one listens to the 
authentic voices and arguments, with 
the kind of sympathy it is neressary 
to extend to nny novelist fiercely 
involved with u political cause, a 
small doubting voice asks wliethei 
novels like this have anything to «> 
with fiction at its best. It is not 
enough to put names and faces on 
the interlocutors, or make the points 
in the debate; the reader hiust be- 
lieve in the person as well as me 
cause. Which is why, despite tae- 
always lively and serious response 
, which this novel invites, it is 
to read the history straight 10 
recall not the main characters oi 
their arguments, but the odd see* 
or moment in the action when Lyn* 
Reid Banks briefly allows her im- 
agination to take over. 

First published In .1936, 

Pherson’s Wild Harbour (252pp. 
£6.95. 0 86228 022 2) has recenjy 
been re-issued by Paul 
fishing, Edinburgh, in their Scorn 
Fiction Reprint Librwy. h* , d 
moved towards the Second -W f 

War, the author wondered wbrin« 

it was possible to “avoid 
by retiring to a remote . s P 0l ^JJ d 
the range of bombs, ptuson ga*- .. 
bacteria 7 ’. According to the i P 
fishers, “he answered W*. £ I ue ?)5 J n 0 f . 
this novel whiph tells the st*T 
two deeply imaginative petV| e 
who flee to the Highlands of S 

land on the outbreak of a war to 

all wars. The novel is Ijg} 
today, when the threat of n 
annihilation Is ever-present, as J , 
when the book was first 
At the time the TLS said °MjA 
. I,'™. — been 
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How to get your novel published 


No writer can be altogether whole- 
hearted in resenting unsolicited mail. 
However boring, however out- 
rageous the demands made on him 
by strangers or (worse, because 
harder to resist) acquaintances, at 
least it is him they are bothering; it 
is his philosophy of life, his favour- 
able response to some merit-free 
forthcoming volume, his signed 
photograph, his money that is being 
requisitioned and not. or not only, 
Margaret Drabble’s. But this consid- 
eration vanishes into thin air when it 
comes to the postal item most likely 
to get out man running amuck with 
Bn axe or blinding himself: another 
uninvited unpublished typescript. Be- 
fore wc go any further, do not. read- 
er. send inc your novel (especially 
that), your poems, your essays for 
my comments and assistance. For 
one thing, it will do you no good. 

Let me explain why. The warmth 
of my emotion at being saddled with 
the rubbish might surprise some peo- 
ple hut, l think, few writers. They 
(writers ns a class) guard (heir free 
time as jealously us their working- 
time, and if free time is to be in- 
vaded by work of any sort there 
must be no sense of obligation about 
it. On top of that, the unhappy re- 
cipient may think he sees u cheerful 
implication that he sits about the 
place week after week waiting for 
something to turn up, like a onc- 
pa rent-family saga dropped out of 
the blue. More plausibly he will 
sense utter indifference to his own 
concerns, nnd inexorable self- 
promotion. That sort of single- 
mindedness is a most useful, perhaps 
even necessary quality in a young 


aspirant, but it lacks charm at the 
receiving end. 

One notes also the important princ- 
iple that there must be something a 
bit funny about a fellow who sends 
his creations to be read and criticized 
by a complete stranger. To my 
knowledge, no writer I respect has 
ever done it. The practice ceases to 
be objectionable if the thing arrives 
naked, without any pleas or queries 
attached, and I tolerate those per- 
sons who doggedly go on just send- 
ing me their publications year after 
year, though they would do at least 
ns well to send them straight to my 
second-hand bookseller. 

Anyway, in the normal course of 
events the mnn with the manuscript 
is likely to be in about the worst 
frumc nf mind possible when, if 
ever, he glances through what he has 
been sent. In fact he probably will 
do this sooner or later, not quite 
having the heart to send it pack 
unread, unwilling to destroy it not 
through nny scruple but for fear of 
some gruesome revenge - anyone 
mnd enough to have sent it in Ihe 
first place must be generally unsafe. 
And then . . . Suppose, against all 
the odds, just suppose there actually 
seems to be something to be said for 
it, what happens after that? 

At this point I will unveil my latest 
case, the one (hat finally supplied 
the adrenalin to launch this article. 
Somebody I will call Arbuckle writes 
from SW7 enclosing three chapters 
of a novel, the remainder to follow if 
I ask for them. Now most petitioners 
of this type kick off in panegyrical 
style, more or less thanking me for 
having given them a reason to go on 


By Kingsley Amis 

living. Ihe idea presumably being tu 
gel me so fuddled with flattery that I 
will do anything they ask. Nothing so 
crude lor Arbuckle. He merely and 
baldly stales dial he and I have the 
same birthday ami went to the same 
college, then wonders if he might 
trespass on this coincidence fell?) to 
ask if 1 would be kind enough to. 
etc. The punch conies ill the end of 
die second paragraph. Perhaps I 
would advise him how best to go 
about getting his novel published. 
Others nave pul it a little differently 


but what they all mean is. fucking 
get ii published. (And ncedkss Vo 
say without the offer of a commis- 


sion or any anti-life notions of that 
kind. And usually, as in Arbuckle's 
case, without return postage either.) 

A great many people outside thc 
litcrarv world or un its fringes im- 
agine that the whole thing is run on 


patronage, on old-boy networks and 
words dropped in the right quarter. I 
thought that myself once. Some bits 


actually arc rather like thill, bits of 
the little-magazine scene, for in- 
stance. But commercial publishing is 
not. could not be. The only way of 
getting a novel (sny) published is to 
nave written one that a publisher 
likes because he reckons he will do 
well with it. To identify novels in 
that category he looks with sufficient 
care at each one sent to him. The 
ideu that he would somehow look 
harder or more benevolently in re- 
sponse to a nod from me. or anyone 
else, is moonshine. 1 think 1 can tell 
good novels from bad. He thinks he 
can (ell profitable novels from flops. 
What he thinks goes. 

Not that he will ignore my nod 


altogether. There arc various degrees 
of nod. In the Arbuckle case I could 
send him (Arbuckle) an enthusiastic 
letter which he would iben physically 
or metaphorically attach lo his type- 
script cm ils questine journey round 
the various publishers. If more 
strongly moved I could send my own 
publisher an enthusiastic letter or 
even pay him un enthusiastic person- 
al visit. None of this would make 
.my difference to the novel's chances 
of’ acceptance. However much he 
might respect my opinion, any pub- 
lisher would have to make up his 
own mind on his own principles. All 
he might do is move the tiling up the 
queue, rend it not more carefully hut 
sooner. Some of (he chronically un- 
published will find this a hard lesson 
to learn. Obviously lack of influence 
is more dignified than lack of talent. 

So you sec. sending me your novel 
will do you no good, no decisive 
good anyway. But of course you, the 
kind of person who without turning a 
hair sends his novel to a privntc 
individual he 1ms never met. will 
nover read these lines, selectively 
blinded by the same mysterious pow- 
er that protects trendies and illiter- 
ates from seeing articles about 
"hopefully" and "disinterested". I 
will therefore address myself to 
another you, the kind of person who 


can face trying to gel his novel pub- 
lished under nls own steam. I nave 
already told you that there is only 
one method - writing a publishable 
novel. But (here is an accelerator, a 
way of speeding ihe progress of (hat 
publishable novel to a publisher who 
will publish it. 

Realize that not all publishers pub- 
lish all kinds of books or even all 
kinds of novel. They have their spe- 
cialities and preferences. So avoid 
things like approaching in the first 
place the Oxford University Press 
with your niece of hardish porn. 
More specifically, go lo the public 
library and look through the contem- 
porary novels until you find one or 
more that seem lo you to be of the 
same general kind as your novel, 
note (he publisher(s) and proceed 
from (here. (I owe (his suggestion to 
(he incom|>aruhlc Pat Kavanagb.) 
Type page 1 afresh far each submis- 
sion, keep your covering letter as 
brief us possible and trust in God. 

I suppose you might find no novels 
that you think Te.semblc yours. In 
that case you might he a genius. And 
in dun case you might well run into 
difficulty geiling published. But if 
you are merely bloody good you wifi 
have . no trouble. And thereafter 
(Christ) you will have the world at 
your feet. 


The Devil’s cities in the North 


By Patricia Craig 

MAURICE LEITCH: 

Silver’s City 

181pp. Seeker and Warburg. £6.95. 

0 436 24413 6 

Maurice Leitch's subjects are vicious- 
ness, corruption and vorieties of 
power, and the special outlets Ulster 
provides for these. He begah blithely 
enough with 77ie Liberty Lad (1965), 
an unimpassioned, first-person 
account of sexual frustration, indust- 
rial decay and jobbery in an Antrim 
mill village. With Poor Lazarus , 
however, which followed, the mood 
tightens and toughens. What was 
kept at the level of intimation in the 
first novel - misogyny and brutish- 
ness - is fully realized here. (Leitch 
underlines the ppinl by labelling his 
central character with a name - Yarr 
- whose single syllable is midway 
between a croak and a grunt.) ' 

Stamping Ground (1975) is more 
vivid and dense than the two earlier 
books; though its theme is hardly 
less distressing: purposeless cruelty 
and malevolence in' the countryside, 
“summer madness?’ erupting in de-' 


heritage of the morally blighted. It 
opens with a bungled assassination 
and ends with a stabbing. Blood and 
destruction are plentiful. At one 
point in the narrative an explosion 
occurs: “he saw blood on faces, 
limbs at odd angles . . The centre 
of Belfast is a blasted ruin: “The 
bombers seemed to be bent on re- 
ducing the place to one vast car-park 
. . .". “Silver" Steele, an imprisoned 
loyalist, has been abducted from, n 
hospital bed (abducted by his own 
side, or what passes for it) for a 
devious purpose: "... A ready-made 
martyr, and let the other crowd take 
the blame." First, however, the cap- 
tured folk-bero (his name is up there 
on gable walls, along with King Billy’s) 
is led around the ravaged city “like a 
chain". Night clubs. 


ters are generally disabled in this 
area: Yarr (in Poor Lazarus ) whose 
outrage at the antics ot a young 
pick-up {Bitch, bitch,, dirty, dirty wee 
bitch) is almost, but not quite, trea- 
ted comically, might stand lor them 
all. These men, in accordance with 
some perverse pattern of living, re- 
quire their women to be sluttish, 
venomous and spiritless, Bnd quickly 
make them so. In Silver's City, 
another image of grossness comes to 
the Tore: rapacious eating. (“We eat 
and drink all the wrong things in this 
country". Silver states in a moment 
of insight.) The beer cans, the reek 


chimp on a 


mas- 



formed lusts, sectarian baiting with- 
out the least trace of good humour 
to alleviate it. Humour itself is trans- 
formed into a sour, underhand jeer- 
ing. Yet in a sense it is the sectarian 


silver thinks. 


Silver it was - or so his admirers 
would have it - who fired the first 
shot in 1969: an act that has kept 
him incarcerated ever since. It’s true 
that he killed a Catholic chemist, but 
the man was already burning to 
death; it’s possible that Silver, the 
Protestant hero, rpay have acted in- 
stinctively to put the Victim out of 
his aeony. It is all blurred and con- 



fused now in any case; Silver, 
however painfully ne tries, cannot 
set at the truth of bis Own motives. 
His captors, too, keep him mod- 
erately stupefied by tampering with 
his drinks. He is ridiculed and 


had flowered with a bright harvest of 
hate . . that gives colour to an 
unenchanting novel. Some of the 
bigotry expressed by its characters is 
even tolerably innocent: “Catholics 
of course were well-known to be a 
superstitious crowd, always crossing 
themselves and muttering to a lot or 
statues.”: That was in 1950; in 
Leitch’s new novel, set In the more 
ferocious present, people are more 
guarded about what they say: “It was 
rare to hear ! any mention of religion, 

however oblique, these days The 

worldrwlde ' accusation of bigotry bad 
stung like, no Other.” ; . . ; 

. Silver's Gity is about ' Protestant 
terrorism; graft and brutality r- the. 


humiliated at every turn, dressed in 
je suit of 

on a seat he imagines as a dunce’s 


an ill-fitting suit of clothes, perched 


chair, set up (he feels) as a clown in 
some outlandish force. When he- foils 
out of their clutches it Is not by his 
own volition; it is simply as a result 
of falling out of a car. From then on 
Silver is on the loose; behind his 
experiences we can sense Leitch’s 
repudiation of the blandness encopi' 
passed in the usual thriller with a 
fugitive hero. (Odd Man Out is the 
moat Obvious Irish example). : V . 


Leitch often uses the degradation 
of the sexual instinct, brutishness or 
incapacity, as a metaphor for baneful 
or arid social conditions. His chartc- 


of fried potatoes, the fat young thugs 
perpetually guzzling: these contribute 
to tne crapulous, depraved conditions 
the novel explores. 

Leitch eschews every device that 
might make the bleakness, the vio- 
lence and the bad ends more palat- 
able; no obvious decorative ploys, no 
satire, allegory, or literary allusions, 
get into his books. He allows himself 
a single indulgence in Silver’s City: 
some playful references to the dance- 
hall days of his leading middle-aged 
racketeers. Billy Bonner, the small- 
tline gunman and politician, Is.classL. 
fied ironically as a “former champion 
foxtrbtter”. The author is enter- 
tained, too, as much as anything, by 
the spectacle of the graceless and 
gormless in pursuit of nonchalance 
(“‘The picnic's over,' he said. . . . 
‘I’m in charge. Okay?'"). 

Otherwise Ihe novel is all din gi- 
ft ess add savagery: not realism* so 
much as h Kind of- heightened 
rendering of . fear, pain ana confu- 
sion, is its objective. The dearest 
clues to Leitch’s purpose are -to , be 
found: [ n his epigraphs - from St 
Augustine, in Silver's City:' 1 The De- 
Vil hath established 7 His cities in the 
North";. and from the ;Colville Papers 
(1717) in . Stamping Ground: for 

as we. kftow savage customs begat a 
corresponding darkness of the soul”. 
His new novel; as' for as style is 
concerned, may be criticized for par- 
taking a little too rfeadily of the 
coarseness and aridity it depicts; but 
tt*s still a striking addition to a bod 
. of work which is engaged in exposin 
and dramatizing the characterise! 
-defects of the Northern Irish, . 


THE TIN 
CRAVAT 

Jack D. Hunter 

The final volume in the bestselling 
trilogy following The Blue Max and 
The Blood Order. 

Jack D Hunter writes with absolutely 
a stoundi ng author it y . . : ne w york t imes 

£6.95 239 pages 

EXODUS 

GENESIS 

John Goldsmith 

A compelling novel about the spirit 
and courage of two families and the 
Danish nation during the Second 
World War. 

£6.95 October 230pp 

Sidgwick & Jackson 

t Tavistock Chambers, 

Bloomsbury Way, London WC1A 2.SG 


Loeb Classical Library 

f ANCIENT HISTORY 

In these days when many students of Ancient History need help with 
Greek and Latin sources the Loeb Series offers access to all the 
major original historical authors in translation. The period 
extending from the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. to ihesixth century. 
A.D., from the hard-won triumph of Greek civilisation over the 
Persian menace t oth ewa rsofth e Emperor Justinian against the 
Vandals and Goths cairi be studied In Loeb volumes, por Greek 
J history, the Works of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Diodorus and Arrian, for Roman history Cassius Dio, Dionysius of 
itfalloarhtissus, Polybius, Livy,7hdtus, Josephus, Applan, Sallust, 
..and- for the later Roman Empire, Herodian and Procopius - all 
/these outstanding authors appear in the Loeb, together with many 
others. So the. student can read and evaluate primary source 
material in a good translation, with the Greek or Latin text on the 
facing page. • 

Each volume £5.00 net 
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Play up, 
play up 

By John Rae 

— — ff Cm ton gave a ik'cisivi' push in 

J. A. MANGAS; the growth of organized games, the 

Athleticism in the Victorian and fP'" 1 ui . m ! 1 1 l V lk ' is " 1 Iw* ■!* origins in 
Edwardlun Public School Harrows Philaililelic Club, founded 

The Emergence and Consolidation of s,imc >' e ' ir - IhW - as Cotton's 

«?-♦ — • i-i—i — circular to parents. Hie "Phil" was 


an Educational Ideology 


founded to promote an interest in 


345pp. Cambridge University Press. 

li-tou 7 pectus asserting with ch nraci eristic 

- rjnf> ' optimism that "those who play well 

1 ■ 1 1 11 — — will he generally found to work 

The first known cricket match be- well ". Its members were senior boys 
(ween public schools took place in who excelled at games and formed' a 
July 1796, between Eton and West- corps d'flite, which enjoyed cnor- 
ni i lister. The day after the match the mous influence, prestige and power. 
Etonians were flogged by their Head hi the !95fJs. membership of the Phil 
Master, not for having" hist f which was still regarded by the hoys us a 
they had) but for having dared to greater honour than "being appointed 
take part. Nearly two hundred years a school monitor, 
later, in 1981, Eton’s cricket author- As Mungan points out, it was the 
Hies, embarrassed by lack of interest somewhat unlikely figure of Dr 
nml small attendances lit Lord’s, Vaughan of- Harrow rather than Cot- 
hnally persuaded Harrow linn their ion of Marlborough or Thring of 
, fixture should be a more Uppingham who should be regarded 
modest one-day affair. The two inci- us the father of athleticism. Not that 

cS., 0 L n0 , m ,‘ e i eSt t0 rc : sl Vaughan was interested in games, 
society, marked the outer limits of He took over n brutal and unruly 
the period which witnessed the rise c^hnni u i.‘ . .. 



Civn'i/uy ///i- hi mi English public school, m imagine! by Frank Richards, creator of Grew friars fflM i t- 
illustrator, h accompanies his article , "On Being a Bov's Writer", which is now reorhuJti in tC H t ,S 
Salurday Book (iV Hwhimm. £12.95. 0 0 P H5M 71. First* published* hi 7&1 mIc 2\dhoJj^ 
Leonard Russell the Saturday Book in thirty-four annual issues, until it ceased publication in 1973 SS $ 
urbane mixture of good writing, fine illustration, and gently civilized observation of the curious inartanffiib-Z 

!£SE? e M °U nt T S \ "l Y ic ' oria ™ r ed T ch J° RiaseiL Not unfairly descrl^dasTe o!£imtt§ t 
coffee-table book, the Saturday Book hw described by Bevis Hillier, reviewing the final issue for % he TinJt m 
«» sampling-flask of the nation's subconscious" The present selection is edited §v Join 

years editor of the Saturday Book. } 


,,,, uult , „, IIU UI MC IOOK ovcr „ DrU | a | an j unr y[y . — . 

Wl,nesscc tbe n . se school, where many boys kept u dog thusiasm provided the dynamic in homosexuality but in «sn for „ c . „ 

n f .f nhenomcrum that socie- un d cats, the former to kill the Int- athleticism In The Loom of Youth can ewf know it was the Imi-llZ* ft? gC ' n 5 rfort L ,n ?. e " uit y and ad «r- 
y ° ,y,1 . 0 , re bcca . ,,sc ler, and fought pitched battles with Alec Waugh drew an unforgettable boys the aesthetes rather ihun the L^ in ®' f tbe EnglKh businessman. 

" n “ C,,M ™ S 50 W,dCS|,r " ,J - ,he "“V™* builJm, lhc London and por.rai, of 8 , he games m3s ,c r 8 based J=. 22- «» !*■ 


its influence was so widespread - the 


public-school athleticism. 

Athleticism was a complex phe- 
nomenon at the heart of which was a 


■ IWHIUIIVII HI Kill. JHC1J | I’l VYIMI.ll WH> <t 

belief that compulsory, competitive clever enough to let the initiative 
team games identified and developed come from the boys. 

JrfmiSh. , C Jl araC ! er lhtl f were ° nce organized games began to 
riJi” r?? mrS* B th i emSe VCS and eS / e "“ S a,lier momentum at schools of the 
wi/°n iilf^,r earnest strife . calibre of Harrow and Marlborough. 
Sch ® . KIC L J d J»«L seemed less prestigio us establish men ts , anx- 


S?. IMI il had ious to hove all the trappings of a 
k” C f r,nus “fchalsm, a suit- proper public school, quickly fol- 
able subiect for sociological research, lowed the fashion. There * were 


No rtii Western Railway. Like Colton on the great She"rborne rugger coach, become practising homosexuals 

muThTI? 1 i a f? es “ s lhc G - M ' Care y ; Perhaps Robert (fraves was righi 

? -n h v r as h was the first same after the when he wrote of “pscudo- 

come from Sfe bovl H ,n,liatlve summer holidays and everyone felt homosexuals”, men whom ^public 

me from the toys. rather dabby. At half-time the school athleticism had made either 

Once organized games began to great man burst out: "I have played hostile to or frightened of women, 

gather momentum at schools of the football for twenty-five years. I By 1900 the oripinul minnnU for 

calibre of Harrow and Marlborough. coached Oxford teams and organized *^ f ? r 

ess prestigious establishments, anx- Gloucestershire teams, led an Eng- gotten andmhleticisrn had devefoned 
loui ^ a " «* of a land scrum and for fifteen years*! f,“ „w n ideoS jnsSn 


even if the goods were obsolete. 

It is easy to mock or rage in the 
face of such naive assertions; and 
even a calmer assessment of recent 
British history cannot help noticing 
that the nation’s long decline co- 
incides exactly with the period when 
the public schools and public-school 


proper 

lowed 


fashion. 


also rhose areas of British .ind fmpe- for games an rndLidual sinmo and Hnymm ® if- Awful. ponding empire could not be run. 

rial society where public-school men there were schools where the nreviil C “ re X. w l s also a house master and it They encouraged patriotism as the 
played the leading roles. The First Khos - such ^ die Jesuit K ^ ,he h ? u , se ( , system thal P rovided fierce loy ? ]l * t0 house 1,nd ^hool 

Stlnyhurst - meanl* tLi tolL-bl?Sed SfiSSt T SSSF&S T e 8^nt and 


1955 Perhaps it was the mass media ^ w mcomgy wunout | ete housemasters, such as Edward 

that finally finished it off; whether at q ^ ® . u ®' Bowen at Harrow, were the high 

Twickenham, Wimbledon or White e ,, e machinery of athleticism was pnests of the cult. Within their 
Hart Lane, the television enmeras HR established in most schools by houses an elaborate hierarchy of col- 
cruelly exposed the fallacy that there * 1 U0, There was opposition, not least ours and privileges assured the sue- 

Was coma L_i trOlTI t he hnvs th^mCAluPC Kill ni-rw4 rpccflll nfhUfd n iL . 


Mongan's book that he sees athleti- 
cism in the round. He points out that 
there was “visionary idealism as well 
as myopic naivety". Decency, loyalty 
|ind a sense of fair play were not 
ignoble ideals even if ' they were 
sometimes perverted. Our own socie- 
ty is not so rich in noble ideals thal 
it can afford to forget or sneer at the 
ideals (hat motivated the philathleles 
of the Victorian and Edwardian 
public schools. 


Home and county 


cruelly exposed the fallacy that there J yU0, T he L e WBS ,^ opposition, not least ours and privileges assured the sue- _ 

was some connection between ath- thc boys themselves, but grad- cessfiil athlete a place in the sun. VAAAV/ WA1 v* 

lctic excellence and noble qualities of , .?• uhe yonly, the forces of ath- Bowen's Harrow songs were the - 

character. leticism triumphed. The boys were most pure expression of the ideals of „ S= T ==5! rr ==!!=!===S!!=l!=== 

jty Timothy d* Arch Smith 

spools nnd a on^ C he 5 mix^^re h of Ranged SSd K-To-emttSness defeating SAMPSON: 

ism and immalurifv That sustained It " refuT were kept. In institu- the opposition. 8 Grounds of Appeal 

& » ta*. He avoid, obviou'l .«*** ^ ™ Class Cricket 


Class Cricket 


for so long, He. avoids the^obvious Somes'^'tredition'^oS^ ttousemnsters’ reports reflected - — — 

pitfalls: to write about the public boys soon reeardid rnmm.i3S« l he priorities. “I don’t think too 2Q6 do. Hale. £8.95. avoided since it a 

schools at all in this period. Eel alone games asan esTemlaf part of afi ffi much attention need be given to the 0 7 °^ t 9140 5 five pound salmc 

their obsession with team games, was best in thdr Uooir very bad report he has received from i there after a stor 

without a single flip comment or were also a welcome release fmm Mr Roeb r ,lck h,s classics master”, This book gives a detailed dewrin- r0,ler was disco ' 

knowing aside is quite an achieve- lhe narrow und hnrfiv imiah* wrote , a Harrow housemaster, “"He tion of “verf^u’d wS^fiSdS lW0 fieMs >™«- 


clock-tower at Worcester. (Talking 
of Worcester, Aylwin Sampson sens- 
ibly notes how quickly each ground 
recovers from rain, a most useful 
piece of information for anyone set- 
ting out for a match after inclement 
weather. Worcester is clearly lo be 
avoided since it appears that a forty- 
five pound salmon was once caught 
there after a storm, while the heavy 
roller was discovered upside down 


sassesss iwsws s 


played exceptionaiiy'Tarei and cricket is "played* in England ^ tod™ 
the second year ruipiing we won As the author .points ou^when he 


With this book there can be: no 
excuse for becoming bored during a 


sajSFSS'S! r 5 ™ K'Jwnn ~ or 0 =c Qm ,„ g D0refO ........ 

objective without - teiiw%ill H it f charncterlzed so many public schools Fnr f " th ' . comcs to list his sources there is a defensive period of play, for there s 

unlikely that this dS J? LliJh ? u - 11 15 usually forgot len that ath- f disapproving of these paucity of information on this aspect much to explore on each ground. It 

social nistorv' win Engl,sh et, cism itself flourished because (he pno ' es ’ P a L rents , gave unqualified of the game and his architecturally ma y be difficult to get to see the 

mreeDiiw a?ri KnLtlS ^ 1 m0rc ln ‘eHectual diet placed before he support the school’s worship of trained eye and pencil have adm ir- dressing-rooms at Okf Trafford, ftir- 
peroeplive and balanced trealment. boys was so boring and tasteless ft fT flnd thc gaipes pln y er - And ably filled the gap. mir nished with plush seats from an old 

Before 1850. public schoolboys « not surprising that schools began - gne l s vvere persuaded that a The first-class counh’pc «.ith a. Manchester cinema, but we can loQk 
played games they wanted lo. Head- 1° claim that games were a better for S ames was the secret of exception of Glamorgan cut thmiloh at tfle extraordinary telephone-kn»k 

SSSJE? far toth. study of E2KS “«!: "A quoi tient Ja the SSteVBg-JJra « Dean. Park, or the Portsmo* 

usapproMng. assistant masters fell Latin and Greek; given the wav 

-.llUlC resnnnsihllltu fnr kxiH . I hnep CIlkianH- ■ Li I. J 


- . jyiwv ! l 

piras anq animals and allenrtling (lie Two imoortant VarinK in ii^. w-ww mum* ui v 

*L»p d 


Britain’s success. "A quoi lient Ta at Dean ParkT or the 'Portsmoulh 

supdnontd des Anglo-Saxons?” south-east comer fram thp ei!S ^f r rnotorized roller (by Emmett out of 
* ? jT nch wriler '» 1*97 and the Aran e^ch Znf SSL- Healh Robinson), or the 61d tiirn- 
concluded that enthusiasm for games something of the natiir^nf JJ?^ ecIjn S stile at Bath which could have been 
aSver* ' ^ Th„?SS built ^ Wyatt for Beckford. Even 

public-sthool ;-i headmasters ' bandstand at Derbv cnrnpr the Hampshire lavatories are worth a 

n^eed, r*>ou think games' occupy a. of the racecoiirsp n?.ni!» S 11® visit- Sampson might have added 
ilisproportton&te share of the boy's old encloSre It lit ! and that those P in the^ Lord's pavilion 
mmd’. wrote J. M. Wilson of clif- Sle have lh^ eSto and ^ir enT^s 


What^o French b 3S^«vig«» ^ TfUT “«udT * 

al Inwlcssnesl’ "ui ge "? r " nineteenth century were replaced bv , 11,6 French b °y s - unmanly ,fel- or brewery having been enoueh tor Ladies at L 01-11,5 ' but m y m0,h K ■’ if 

fton H,S keen men who could pZ ^ - were thinking about gi?ls. Ii Alf Cover, a bowler who SrrP, fanatical Middlesex supporter who, J 

won Was.organ.4M games. . games with the: bays as.wellas . Ql * the. explfcit nimsbf ath- 10 bowl down-wInd to^H^;^ more than three of t , he,r 

Tn .a circular to parents. -Cotton -coach. Even the most, unathlctic : 'Oticisni i° prolong boyhood and thus whether on any -Danicula? mnfSnS were down bcfore lunch, would go 

. t. Unc l icd public-school headmaster recognized the import- word ihe aistractlons of the opposite lhe Pavilion or VWhal! end’wm.lS ho,ne b > tMi and spend the reS Lfi 

at Wetlasm. H^: , motives were proc- n, nee of having blues on his stnfF; If a &x - Barnes instead of gir(s would, jj suit him better. nd would the day in a darkened room, nad 

<5*9: GrgamZcd 'games meant less "tan had represented Oxford or was "pped. postpone the “mental 'The fneoi • . , much lore to report of this establisn- 

L. 1 ‘Pcai Mmt of most cricket ment. Sitimterl under thc Mound. 


athleticism.. HIS: motives were prod- 
1 e ^; Organized 'games meant less 
vandalism and - disorder; masters 
being involved in. games meant bet- 
ter relations between boys and staff, 

. which in turn improved discipline. . 
The blind worship, of gomes was far 
worn' Colton's thoughts and he would 
have been dismayed to see how his. 
initiative had. been transformed into 
the athleticism of the end of the 
century. ; 


^™5? pC r d ‘ P ast Pbne"*the “mentai 

Storing nf Qiual>anin«. ^ I g 


Tile fnmi , , muen lore to report or mis csta*.---- 

rounds K 8 fh?° lnt m mo 4l cricket ment- Situated under the Mouad 

nagnificeL or e ti, pav ^ on ’ ^b e most stand, arctic cold even on the 

S ^!d P w^ are L P rd ‘ s - of «l da y. it Used to be run by. a 

the last two h[?i!r rd and tbe Oval formidable lady who once, af!^ 
. mat two -ov the unm .*« r->. j •— 


.- ■ . ■ . •■ ■■ wnw ’ -9r : ;he. h^dsome. balcony contents of her ti^». s 


scooping up l 

saucer- - J 


>3.1 '■ t- It*. VJ . 


.y. i. -p ^.y.v- ai ht.-.'j >. 4, si#, t.fc . . j ^ 1' .. . , 
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Emphasizing the elements 

By Pat Rogers 

borough. Even more startling is the is philosophical is nol poetry”, calculations with regard to these con- 
poet's continental reputation, from Thomson certainly took a great vcniinns repay careful study. As a 
Sweden to Russia - everywhere ex- amount from Dc Rerum Minim, duly brief indication of ihe flattening 
ccpi the Iberian peninsula. T. J. signalized in Sambrook’s common- effect imposed by modern “nonnaliz- 
Matthias produced a version in otta- lary. He went particularly to the ing”. we might compare twu versions 
va rima, il Costello delV Ozio (Na- second half of the poem, wlmt might of "Summer*', both based on lhe 


Matthias produced a version in otta- lary. He went particularly to the ing”. we might compare twu versions 
— rr . va rima, // Costello dell' Ozio (Na- second half of thc poem, wlmt might of "Summer", both based on lhe 

University Press. 145. p| eSi lS26). As for The Seasons, that be regarded as ihe applications of I74n text. The first is taken from 

0 19 812713 8 was turned into more than 4,000 lines the scientific theory: there is a lot in J. L. Robertson's well-known Oxford 

■ ■ 1 111 of four- and eight -stress verse, with The Seasons from Lucretius' analysis Standard Authors volume: 

A chapter which Rose Macaulay pro- irregular rhymes, by the "worthy city in Book V of thc early stages of 

iected but never wrote, for her Plea- father” of Hamburg (the description civilization, and a surprising reliance Ah! what avail their fat ill treasures, hid 
sure of Ruins wns to have been cal- is Goethe's), Barthold Heinrich on Book VI, which has seldom been Dl * c P m lhc bowels of the pilling 
led “Mouldering Mansions". One of Brockes. His Jahreszeiten des Herrn amongst the most admired portions, 
the functions of the Oxford English Thomson (1745) paved the way for Thomson was stirred by the raw 
Texts is to refurbish the decayed the oratorio by Haydn. Despite the power of nature, but also - very 
scats of our past literature, like some alterations and additions, van much in the manner of Lucretius - 
benevolent National Trust, and make Swielen is not so far in spirit from by the patterns he could discern in 
them fit to be seen by the modern Thomson as musicologists tend to the violence. There is certainly some 
reader. Few among the once stau- imply, and there is an authentic line truth in L. P. Wilkinson's remark 
dard authors can be in more need of joining Thomson's bucolics and the thal in his storm scenes he was striv- 
a lick of editorial paint than James mock-rusticities in Haydn's score, ing “to overtrump Virgil", but they 
Thomson, and he has been fortunate There are of course earlier musical possess a linguistic vitality to maten 
to find so deft a conservator as analogues to The Seasons by com- the descriptive energy. And this 
James Sambrook. As a passage in posers such as Boismortier; and seems to proceed from Ihe Newto- 
“ Autumn" reminds us, Thomson Thomson had his literary rivals - nian input, the intellectually gulva- 


Ati! whui iivuil (heir friiil treasures, hid 

Deep in the bowels of the pitying 
enrlh. 

Gulconda's gems, mid suit Putmi's 
mines 

Where dwell the genlleni children of 
lhe Sun'.* 

Whui all lhal Afric's golden rivers roll. 

Her udnrous woods, and shining ivory 
stores? 

[il- fated race! thc softening arts of 
peace. 

Whale 'er lhc humnnnizing muses tcucli. 

The godlike wisdom or Ihe tempered 
hreusi. 

Progressive truth, the patent force of 
ihouglu. 

Invest igatiu is culm whose silent powers 

Command the world, lhc light that 
leads lo Heaven. 


James Sambrook. As a passage in posers such as Boismortier; and seems to proceed from Ihe Newto- Progressive iruth. the 

“Autumn" reminds us, Thomson Thomson had his literary rivals - nian input, the intellectually gulva- 

spent some time at Eastbury, Bubb Metastasio was even then producing nizing force which meant you could invest igoiiun culm wh 

Dodington’s splendiferous retreat on his canzonette entitled La primavera replace the abstract beings of Command the world 

"the pure Dorsetian Downs". And and L'estate. Today (he most prom- mythology with specifics, the quan- 

the late of this baroque palace inent works in this vein arc thc four tillable and the regulable. Thc great K,nu '‘P 11 " ruK - ,ni 

makes n suitable emblem for Thom- concertos which Vivaldi included in Promethean figure had opened up AnJ all , prolccting frcedom wllich H | one 

son’s own destiny. tt cimento dell armonia e dell mven- not just cosmology or optics, but susiains tlic name and dignity nf mun - 

Easthurv was one of Vanbrugh’s zione < 1725 >: With ,ht T r introductory geology, hydrology. chemistry, The!lC art . nol llie ixs. 

Lasinury whs miic e sonnets setting out the traditional primitive ornithology, even the as . , Simlirnok’s renroduction 

S.£ r Sl ! ^L« nr seasonal topof, these compositions yet scarcely existent biological scien- ™ mjmti : uwk s reproduction 

do faintly recall The Seasons of Jes. Thc trick is to get the effect of of a diplomatic text. 

Vitruvius Britanntcus it looks Thomson, as garnished with William personification whilst alluding to the Ah! what avail then 

horizontal emphasis and knobbly , a i- 0 X a i for the Ma«ifiuhlv real: . . _ . 


Investigation calm, whose silent 
Powers 

Command the World; thc Light that 
leads to Heaven; 

Kind equal Rule, the Government of 
Laws, 

And all-protecting Fkf.euom. which 
atone 

Sustains the Name and Dignity nf Man; 
These are not theirs. 

Thc first version preserves Thom- 
son’s free use of question and ex- 
clamation marks, which in English 
always tend to stand out (as against 
the mandatory appearance of certain 

E unctuation marks in German, say). 
Hit it loses a great deal. The options 
made available by italics and small 
capitals are displayed in the second 
version, where a kind of crescendo 
and diminuendo among the abstrac- 
tions is made possible as thc last 
sentence trails its way from piety to 
piety. The capitalization of “Ivory’’ 
suits the diction, and reduces ihe 
sense of a mere unthinking epithet, 
"Children of thc Sun” is a more 
evocative expression, resembling 


Kind equal rule, the government^ or oraMhe^mphlT- 

And all-proicctina freedom which ulnne Uc $ in |0 vaunting prosopopoeia. 
Sustains tiic name and dignity nf man - Trie words in Robertson s text are 
fhe&c are not theirs. too big for the homely bools of mod- 

id now Sanili rook’s reproduction ern typography: it is not so with the 
a diplomatic text: 1746 presentation. 

Ah I what avail their fund Treasures. Notoriously, Thomson wits a tink- 

hid erer. and few poems were so heavily 
Deep in the Bowels of the pitying an ^ regularly revised us The Seasons. 
_ . . . _ ... Nearly always revision meant expan- 

Golconda s Gems, und sud IWs sjon / at until Lyttelton P ro- 

XVherc dwelt the gentlest Children'of duced the poslhumous- edi lions 
the Sun? when certain bus were excised. For 
What all thill Afric's golden Rivers example, he left out the Benedlcite 


balustrades; 


Kent's allegorical designs for the classifiably real: 
1730 edition. But for a long time to Behold, slow-s 


ri m nnn ,i„ n r , ->ei 1 o eoilion. oui iur it lung nine iu 

f com e Vivaldi was considered much 

SZTbm lhe g iilde sinate ml- ^ ld 

lapsed, Dodington died fat and gou- ^ P ^ ;f ^Vnnid ^ eighteenth 
ty and Eastburypassed to the efren- centur ? lf we could - 
villes of Stowe. Tney pulled down all For Thomson, the decline set in 
except one wing in the 1790s. having around 188U. Il is not much of a 
failed in their offer of £200 a year to paradox to remark that his popular 
anyone who could be persuaded to currency died away just as critical 
live in it. The family settled for the and scholarly work was beginning, 
more niodest comforts of Stowe in- There were the first proper editions. 


stead of Timon's villa, full of by J. L. Robertson (1891) and Otto 
draughts and tasteless bric-fk-brac. Zippel (19(18): the funner is obso- 
The wing which survived still stands, lele, but the latter contains material 


famous for a freakish bush 


which has remained useful, and Sam- 


on top of an arch, but not much brook’s notes can occasionally be ^ Dflsh af clouds, or irritating War 

visited. Similarly, the renown of The traced to this source. Around the Qf fighting Winds, while all is calm 

Seasons has not totally disappeared, same date came a good little book m below, 

os has that of Young’s Night the English Men of Letters senes: its They furious spring. 

Thoughts: but it Is a mere shell com- author was himself a characteristic This vein of elemental melodrama 

pared to the vastly popular work “man of letters", G. C. Macaulay, (Lucan is another possible influence) 
which delighted the taste of Europe father of Dame Rose. After that, j s accompanied by a taste for reful- 
for a century and a half. Such a Thomson faded away into a disserta- g ent language and near-grotesque 
mouldering reputation seems almost tion subject, and was only revived by coinages. At moments Thomson will 
more melancholy than outright ex- the superb detective work of Alan evcn recall Gdngora, a poet he is 


Behold, slow-settling o'er the lurid 
Grove 

Unusual Darkness broods; and growing 
gains 

The full possession of the Sky. 

surcharg’d 

With wrathful Vapour, from the secret 
Beds, 

Where sleep the mineral Generations. 

drawn. 

Thence Niter, Sulpher. and thc fiery 
Spume 

Of Tat Bitumen, steaming on Iho Day, 

With variaui-tinctur'd Trains of latent 
Flame, 

Pollute thc Sky, and in yan baleful 
Cloud. 

A reddening Gloom, Magazine of Fate. 

Ferment; till, by the Touch ctherial 
' rous'd. 

The Dash of Clouds, or irritating War 

Of fighting Winds, white all is calm 
below. 

They furious spring. 

This vein of elemental melodrama 


Ah I what avail their [uliil Trcusures. 

hid 

Deep in thc Bowels of thc^ pitting 

Colconda\ Gems, and sad PoiosFs 
Mines; 


rowt. 

Her odorous Woods, und shining Ivory 
Stores? 

Ill-fated Race I the softening Arts of 

Peace 

Whatc'cr the humanizing Muses leach; 
The godlike Wisdom of Ihe. temper’d 
Breast: 

Progressive Truth, the pnlicnt Force of 
Thought ; 


example, he left out the Benedlcite 
which Thomson had placed at the 
end, under the title “A Hymn”. De- 
spite the professed reasons Lyttelton 
gave, the editor is doubtless right to 
surmise that Ihe true explanation was 
that Thomson’s language of celebra- 
tion had become redolent of natural 
religion, nol far indeed from thc 
common currency of militant 


more melancholy than outright ex- the superb detective work of Alan evcn reca ii Gdnaora, a poet he is 
tinction. D. McKillop, starling with The admittedly unlikely to have known at 

Noth in e now will brine hack the Background of Thomson's Seasons a |i we n _ each of them seeks to 
former^ aforTof The S&son 0942). Since then, we have had revalue stan dard semantic currency 

even Dr Sambrook’? diliofm re'stora- valuable contributions by several cri- at a heightened emotional rate, 
SSS Voik Tm mate it SuiSSbto tics ’ lncludin ? Hmn. John neilher ha § , ea mt that el arte exige. 
K it o^ wL For one ?hin E t£ Chalker Ralph Cohen. Marjorie femplan za. The poetic of The Sea- 
price of C the W volume is Tuch That no Hope Nicokon and , Patnc,a M ’ whi l« one of forcing words into 
individual could afford it But that is s P? cks : P at ., tha .^artgroimd was p i aces where they do not quite wish 


Disraeli . 
the Novelist 

Thom Braun 

DlsraoH will always be remembered as a 


Dickens 
and Religion 

Dennis Wilder 

The Importance ol understanding 


Melon rather than as a novelist This Dictum's religion lo obtain a lull appre- 
ik, while keeping that political career elation ol his work has long been 


not the whole story, because the 
same editor brought out a nicely ,SI 
compact version of the poem, mal “ IT 
together with The Castle of Indo- which 
lence, for the Oxford Paperback themes 
Texts series in 1972 - and one has sources 


ernes ana transngures ms rar-nung be necessary because me universe is 
urces. more wonderfully varied than pre- 

His imagination was of a curious yious descriptions had acknow- 

■ n ... l. . i_:_ nrtiwft- ih» nf>w wnrln.vipw stretches 


firmly In mind, is an attempt to approach admitted, but this Is the First critical study 

a better understanding of Disraeli Ihe of Ihe Interaction between Dickens’s 
man through his life as a novelist Thus religious beliefs and hlscreatlve Imagin' 
Dr Braun discusses Dlsraelfs novels In atlon % exploring themes such as the 
terms of how they reflected on ihe various 'fair of Innocence In Plckietek Ripen to 
stagesof hlsltfe and development, rather the search for a religious 'answer 1 . In 
than providing pure literary analysis of Little DontU Dr Waider provides 
the novels alone The exception Is a students of Dickens and Ihe Victorian 
discussion of the Actional world portrayed novel with a lively, new perspective on 
In fiybfl the most widely read of his the novelsts’s methods and altitudes, 
novels, and nowavatlablelna paperback Novamber 1981 Zfifi pp 


Hard to believe that Voltaire onefe to forge a mode which could handle it is a. corollary of Thomson’s ex- 
wrote to George Lyttelton that he the Augustan crises of conscience cl amatory style that the oulward pres- 
discovered in Thomson ‘‘a great more effectively, thart any other style entation Of his verse matters. The 
genius and a great Simplicity": available. More consistently than pqst-Renalssance poet whose punc- 


nius and a great Simplicity": available. More consistently than ppst-Renalssance poet whose punc- 

I lik’d in him the poet and the true Pope in the Essay on Man, he was tuation seems to have been most 
philosopher 1 mean the Lover of able to pressurize the existing idiom closely studied, as far as England is 
Mankind. I think that without such so that it might cope with the new concerned, is Milton, another who 
a good stock of such a philosophy experience. Far from encountering deals in sweeping rhetoric. Conse- 


edlUon of which Thom Braun is the 
editor. 

Available 176 pp 

0 04 809017 4 Hardback £10.00 

Against the Age 

An Introduction (9 William Moryta • 

Peter Faulkner 


0 04 800006 8 Hardback £12.50 

The Idea of the 
Gentleman in the 
Victorian Novel 

Robin GUmour 

'If tha Engllahracahad dorwnothlrigelsa 


Mankind. I think that without such so that it 
a good stock of such a philosophy expenena 
a poet is just above a tidier, who Milton ai 
amuses our ears and can not go to found in I 
our Soul. influence 

Voltaire, almost uniquely; had a tions wit 
good word lo say about Thomson’s down by 
wbiggish tragedies, but he also is), he t 
thought Thp Seasons deserved its existing s 
success with "the judicious readers • in a way 
and the men of taste." ( the P a ‘ e 

,So it was believed by many good p e S !hans’ 


experience, rar rrom encounienng deals in sweeping rneionc. uin*- 
Milton as the great inhibitor, he quently, it is interesting to learn 

found in Miltonic diction a liberating ftom Sambrook’s introduction that 

■. rl L!.L 1. u:. I.UfLr m . t.Ll 


lO Say abOUt luomson s UOWII uy wuiiunu Uliil IK pmu “■ 

tragedies, but he also is), he could loop them into the accidentals in revising printed copy 
fie Seasons deserved its existing semantic circuits of English (this was known in broad terms, but 
h "the judicious readers in a way that is no longer possible the precise facts have not been set 
-n of taste " (the pale wretch in “Spring”, for out ip full before now). The editor 

, .. ; * . instance, “exanimate by Love"), draws pn David Foxon’s work on 

s belteyed by many good p er h a ps this has something to do Pope to show that the habits of pres* 


'A clear and o/ten enlightening account . . . if they left the notion of a gentleman, I 
0 / Morris’s development os crtlrt and lhay would have dope a great service to I 

socialist ... Mr Faulkner's book Is very mankind. So wrote Gerard Manley 
welcome' Hopkins in 1883. The’notlon ol a I 

The Times Literary Supplement gentleman’ is one of the most Important 
■This excellent Introduction lo Morris pn^pattorw d V and 
with Ushulsh use oj quotations from the Ita 

.writing* and letter* of Morris a, well o* ^lana^^ft^^dsm, Dr 

rmnjcommentsfrom hf, cantem- , firtSSfiS? 

porartes gtpeaa dear and oppeaffng Vtctorfal culture o I . . 

plclune of perhaps the most many-sided and the I^l 1 ^ lh8lr 

teureamSrtB IhTgreat Wetortone fthc 

. weB-biaantMd blend of blogrpphp and T7»ck«ray, Dk*en« juid TYouope. HI* 
OUt^Uwrtuanon. which traces hi* Jfc 
rtrpugh hleachlevemimls dspoet daft*- 


in 18(12, Wordsworth wrote stanzas e d uca tion; his disciple James Beattie 0 f the total meaning for an eight- 
/ p P c J?‘ co H} p of Thomsons was to remark that the Scots learnt eenth-cehtuiy writer. If anything, 
indolence - the tmttatlon EnR |j s {, as a dead language-, which this matters more iii the case of 
was as unsuronsing as the fact, that ^ cou M understand but not speak Thomson, for his gestures . art more 
' "nr!L'<£u m i - 1 .» ,f ve L beco .^ e . a - hence a willingness to assimilate flamboyant, and his semaphore 
1 c A asa ^ c : Half the unidend- f 0rma lities of. speech that a native punctuation is to that degree more 

has recently shown (TLS July 10). 1 Coleridge was to write to Words- 1 The typography of emphatic words 
• The: Seasons was a source of ii«pjra- worth that “whafever in Lucretius is Is a subject shU not vety well urtder- 
tipn for. Turner as well as Gains- poetry is not philosophical,, whatever stood, and Sambrook s meticulous 


mqrx designer, businessman and, finally, 
Influential eocfoflst’ 

Choice (USA) 

Available 216 pp 

0 04 809012 3 Hardback £.1 2.50 

1 Prices correct ai lime of going ta prea 


Expectations provide an exciting and 
original contribution lo Victorian 
Studies, 

October 1981 208 pp 
0 04 800005 1 Hardback £10,00 
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deism. Ilien again, Lyttelton rcninvcd 
the burlesque bucolics from "Au- 
tumn": ns Sam brook wittily says. Ibis 
.section was “not lost hut bad gniie 
before", since it was separately pruiieil 
in the Works of 17511. 

I lie mi rod im in u is very helpful in 
ehariiiii; the various stages of revi- 
sion. Now that we have the biblio- 
graphical history stated more fully ami 
scrupulously, it is clear that tlie in- 
tervening editions dating from die 
I73l>s have no kind of authority. It is 
the original separate printings from 
1726 of the first three poems, their 
rcappea ranee with '‘Autumn” in 
1730. and their collective revision in 
1744 and 174ft, which constitute the 
main landmarks. Sam brook quotes a 
bill sent by the printer Wood fall to 
the publisher Millar “for divers and 
repeated al teral ions”, and indeed 
Thomson must have been almost as 
difficult an author to keep within 
bounds as Balzac himself. 

Again, Sambrook rightly points 
out that the additional unite rial con- 
stantly flowing into the poem “inlcn- 
sific[dj Thomson's problems of orga- 
nisation'', mid one could not claim 
that the work at any stage of its 
creation was a masterpiece of 
ordonnancc. The poet's notion of 
what lie once called “the true mater- 
ia nneticn" was steadily expanding, 
anu since he was in the straightfor- 
ward sense a very derivative writer, 
his poem grew as his reading strayed 
into new areas. But already in 1727. 
for example. “Summer” testified to 
the author's wide familiarity with the 
literature of travel and exploration. 
(The sale catalogue of his library, 
which has only surfaced in recent 
times, shows his holdings in this 
area, us does that of his friend Mal- 
let.) Such reading lies behind his 
perfervid lines on Vasco da Gama: 
the source (Bernhard Varenius) is 


not transmuted i-xuillv, bm the 
events .ire reconceived m Tim in soil's 
cheerful mercantilist terms. 

In bis intrudin'! inn. Saiuhruok cov- 
ers most uf (fie major themes of the 
iniom, perhaps slightly understrcssiim 
the hiini.imlanaii aspect. His luil 
t< min unitary builds mi the aminUilion 
supplied in his IW2 Oxford Paper- 
backs text. One everywhere traces 
McKi Hop's pioneering research, but 
of course it would only he sinister if 
one could not do s«. A curious omis- 
sion concerns line 5lftf in “Summer": 
(lie useful note supplied in 1973 bus 
been heavily pruned, so that we now 
have no information on an important 
aspect of the work, that is Thom- 
son's bardic side and his relation to 
"the famous Druids". It would 
appear that ill is is simply an over- 
sight. Elsewhere the editor has aug- 
mented his previous annotation to 
considerable profit. It is not easy to 
find significant grounds for criticism, 
and a reviewer must be satisfied by 
listing the most nakedly factual 
issues. 

Saiuhruok alludes to John Con- 
duit I. Newton's successor at the 
Mint, as his nephew: actually he was 
the husband of Sir Isaac's niece. The 
paragraph in question describes the 
subscription list for the 1730 volume: 
one might put in a pica that standard 
editions or this kind should now 
regularly include relevant subscrip- 
tion lists, which would only take up 
three or four pages and would 
much enhance our understanding 
of a given book's reception. At 
“Autumn", line 770n, Saitinrook has 
no comment on the phrase regarding 
Princess Amelia, “reserv'd to bless, 7 
Beyond a crown, some happy 
prince." This must surely have been 
a reference to the long-projected 
marriage between (lie princess and 
the Prussian heir, later Frederick the 


Cavalier treatment 


By Blair Worden 


Lave in It's Extasie: or, The large 
Prerogative, . ... 

A Kind of Royal Pastotall written 
long since, by a Gentleman, Student 
at Acton and now Published. 

Edited by Sir Robert Birley 
Unnumbered pages. Ilkley: 

The Roxburghe Club. 

The English Civil War, we all know, 
closed Ine playhouses. No one would 
now argue that Puritanism was in- 
nately and invariably hostile to the 
theatre. Nevertheless, there does 
seem to have been a connection in 
the late 1640s between a mounting 
reaction against the rule of the victo- 
rious Puritans and a renewed appe- 
tite for the plays which parliamen- 
tary legislation and military occupa- 
tion had banished. Performance re- 
mained difficult and dangerous 
(although the hazards may have en- 
hanced the attractions), but if plays 
were faiely staged they were widely,, 
rbad. In the posiwar wasteland,, the" 


opportunity for scurrilous anti- 
Cromwellian and anti-republican 


dramn offered escape and romance, 
tastes which were evident in a selec- 


tive rediscovery or early seventeenth- 
century classics. The drama .also 
offered, at n lower literary level, an 


IN DEFENCE 
MY COUNTRY 


JgdrzeJ Glertych 

A book about Pbllsh prob* 
jams. 748 .. pages, many 
maps and , illustrations. Price 
£12.00.,. .. T- 

Published by the author. 
175 Carlfngford Road. Lon- 
don N15 3ET 


fire.il: its ilisipi'LMNiiia' in Liter ctli- 
linns is In he explained by the shelv- 
ing ol this plan, followed by 
Frederick's marriage in 1733 tu the 
Princess nf Urmiswick-Wnlfcnhiittcl 
(which pin veil ini better a match, 
dvnsistically nr humanly). In "A 
ll.vimT, line Ifif. “with Clouds and 
Storms / Around Ttihf thrown. Tem- 
pest o'er Tempest roll’d . i Majestic 
Darkness! on the Whirlwind’s wing, 
/ Riding sublime", would certainly 
have reminded ion temporaries of 
Addison's classic passage oil Marl- 
borough, "Calm and Serene he 
drives the furious Blast: / And, 
pleas’d (IT Almighty’s Orders tn per- 
form, / Rides in the Whirl-wind, and 
directs the Storm." 

The photographer to the illus- 
trated edition of Pleasure of Ruins, 
Ruloff Beny, observes, “Great cities 
decline, they gradually submit to his- 
tory, caught Tn the organic grip of 
nature and left hHuntcd, or cruelly 
stripped of embellishments by man’s 


urge to plunder." The Seasons was 
plundered, in one way or another, 
by many artists - Cowper, Words- 
worth, Turner, Haydn: even Beeth- 


oven could have found a programme 
for the Pastoral in “Summer", 
though he may not have known it. 
But the poem has. unquestionably, 
submitted to history in the past hun- 
dred years. A proud object of 
admiration has become an archaeolo- 
gical site. There is nn irony in that: 
Thomson died just too soon to learn 
about the ruins of Palmyra or Spala- 
to. fit subjects for his pen. He also 
just missed the Lisbon earthquake, 
which would have sorely tried his 
cosmic whiggery. Still, if the poem 
lacks serviceability in the present, it 
can have the dignity of a well- 

g reserved antiquity. May James 
ambrook's notable edition save it 
from crumbling away altogether. 


fn September 1649, a few days 
before a severe licensing act stopped 
the pasquite with which royalists con- 
trived to irritate the infant Common- 
wealth, there was published Love in 
It’s Extasie: or, The large Preroga- 
tive. A Kind of Royal Pastoral l writ- 
ten long since, bv a Gentleman, Stu- 
dent at Aeton. The publication hnd a 

E oliticnl purpose, as we shall see; but 
oth as a political and as a literary 
enterprise it was more subtle than, 
such better-known royalist squibs of 
1649 as The Famous Tragedy of King 
Charles 1 and A TragT-Comedy of 
New- Market- Fa ire. The piny's author 
was very probnblv William Peaps, a 
pupil al Eton in the inid-1630s, when 
Henry Wotton was Provost and John 
Hales a Fellow. If we are to believe 
the unsigned preface to the 1649 
publication, Penps was "not fully 
seventeen" when he composed the 
piece. There is no means of telling 
whether he, or anyone else, revised 
U before the 1649 publishers ac- 
quired it,, although the play, flawed 
and limited ns it undoubtedly is, con- 
tains scenes which display a greater 
measure of stylistic and emotional 
assurance than one would readily ex- 
pect in nn adolescent author. In its 
form and in its theme, however, (his 
lone and complicated Platonist fable, 
with its storms and shipwrecks, its 
princesses disguised as shepherdess- 
es, its cardboard tyrant brought to 
repentance by his virtuous, lovesick, 
cardboard antagonists, looks very 
much Uke a pre-Civll War creation. 

Thip .play breads.'- easily; has some • 

S Unes, and may have! been too 
y ignored by students of Caro-’ 
line literature. Even so, as the 1649 
prcfacer Concedes, "Did the' stage 
enjoy Us former Lustre, this [ploy] - 
would have lien still neglectea: but 
since those pastimes arc dented, us’ 
wherein we saw the soute and genius 
of all the world lye contracted in. the 
little compqsse,. . of nn . English 
Theatre, ! have thought fit amidst a 
numbpr of more senous pieces to 
venture, this in . publike," .Now it. is 
ventm-pd in public again,: in. n fac- 
simile reproduction published by the 
.Roxburghe Club, printed .by the Sco- 
lar Press, and edited. by the. former 


of documentary explanation. Sir 
Robert's most interesting contribu- 
tion is to trace an obscure reference 


in the play to a copy of the works of 
Tycho Brahe which belonged to John 
Harrison, Peaps's headmaster, to 
whose library Sir Robert devoted an 
article in Notes and Records of the 


ventured in , .public again,: In. n fac- 
simile reproduction published by the 
Roxburghe Club, printed by the Sco- 
lar Press, and edited. by the. former 
Headmaster of Eton Sjr Robert Bir- 
ley, who provides a useful Introduc- 
tion although eiten readers who 
think our Erne overfqnd of fop motes, 
might have been glttd of a modicum 



Paula Modersohn-Becker: Her Life and Work bv Gillian Pern, reviewed in 

. f T* v r* a m I. 1 i inn/, i ■ i ■ r • • * < • • _ . . . 


Women's Press. £4.95. 0 7043 3843 2) is illustrated bv over eighty du 
and twenty-six colour reproductions of the work of tlie artist Faith Bt 
born in 1876. who married Otto Modersohn and deeply affected the 
Rilke. She produced many starkly compassionate portraits of the cu 
labourers around the Worpswede" artists 1 colony where they lived, sit, 
"Peasant Woman with Red and Blue Headscarf," painted in oil in 


and Blue Headscarf," painted 
reproduced here. 


Royal Society in • 1958. Set beside 
other allusions in the play, the refer- 
ence supports the suggestion implicit 
in thnt article that the new science 
may have been a subject of eager 
study at Eton in the mid-I630$. when 
Robert Boyle grew up there under 
Harrison's close tutelage. 

Outside the walls of Eton, Sir 
Robert is a less informative guide. 
He recognizes that the interest of 
Love in It's Extasie lies at least as 
much in the circumstances of its pub- 
lication as in its content, but thinks 
that "it may perhaps be left to the 
reader to decide whether it is a 
royalist play". Perhaps; but perhaps 
coo the reader would have welcomed 
a little more guidance. Let us look at 
some clues. 

U would of course be surprising to 
find that a fairytale conceived before 
the Civil War exactly met the needs 
of royalist political argument in 1649. 
Love in It s Extasie docs not do so; 
and its publishers did not intend it 
to. There are no parallels between 
the plot of the play and the events of 
the Puritan Revolution. There are 
allusions in the text to tyranny, to 
taxation, to parliament ana to mono- 
polies, but royalists would have had 
no. reason to relish them. Most of 
them are. fleeting; .Tor although its 

? l 0 t concerns kings aind kingship. 

Ove in It's Extasie is scarcely more 
political (ban such plays about rulers 
and courts as Twelfth Niglu and As 
You Like It. 

Or . iather, that is true of most of 
it.. In two obtrusive passages, one in 
the opening scene, tne other in Act 
11 scene. 2, the characters explicitly 
discuss problems of political obedi- 
ence and resistance in terms which 
.recall the -debates Of the late 1640s 
.and which by implication condemn 
r the regicides and the new republic. 
Sir Robert appears to regard the 
contemporary relevance of. these pas- 
sages as a happy accident of which 
the publishers took advantage, but 
their presenbe in the text seems like- 
ly to owe. more to royalist symbathiz- 
. ers inf 1649 . than to an Eton school- - 
■ boy of : the mW-1630s.' (Sri does the 
! Wording; of the play's sub-titles, ). It Is 


true that, as Birley observes, the 
obedience issue was frequently treat- 
ed by the Jacobean and Caroline 
dramatists on whom Peaps modelled 
himself. The obtrusive passages of 
Love in It’s Extasie , however, are 
also concerned with the separable, 
and before the 1640s separate, ques- 
tion of popular sovereignty, which 
has no bearing on Peaps’s plot. 
Throughout the rest of the play the 
characters assume, as all English 
politicians of the 1630s would have 
assumed, that if a king were deposed 
another would replace him. In 1649 
Charles I was replaced not by a king 
but by a republic. It is that event 
that gives meaning to the play’s 
obtrusive passages. 

Admittedly we cannot prove thnt 
the 1649 editor, whoever he was, 
inserted them. Our suspicions will be 
heightened, however, if we look at 
other publications in the late 1640s 
(that is, at what we have seen the 
1649 preface call “a number of more 
serious pieces”) produced by the 


play's printer, William Wilson, and 
by its publishers, Mercy Meiglien, 
Gabrieli Bedell and Thomas Collins. 
Probably at almost exactly the time 
that Love In It’s Extasie appeared, 
the same team published a sermon 
by the royalist divine and future 
bishop Edward Rainbowe which 
advertised the meeting of a clandes- 
tine Anglican congregation in Lon- 
don. Earlier in 1649 Meighen and 
Bedell had published John Evelyn’s 
translation, with its provocatively 
royalist preface, of the work by 
Francoii .de la. Mothe which 

S eared as Of Liberty and Servi- 
’■ Wilson, Meighen, Bedell and 
Collins lead us to a group of royalist 
publicists which can be conveniently 
approached through the index to 
Wing's Short Title Catalogue, and 
which involved the Earl of Mon- 
mouth and the printers Richard 
Royston and Humphrey Moseley. 

•Oqe aim of the group, as of other 
royahst propagandists of the later 
S Ve a . IUerar y dimen- 

nmKtn 1 he S? va,ier cause. The 
ambition was reflected in the grouo’s 

5 and Tr ‘ano 

K p6r hfps the same purpose 
ST.?. 10 Under Stand why royalists 
hough* .1 worth their white oput 

KJJ w * ich ,he * ™5n°i 

■ °L, re L ap 8«at financial 
rewards; and which, although brief 

PKA 11 ^ i Sj t ' be tal&red to 
the eyent of. regicide, was otherwise 


so innocently distant from the poli- 
tical harshness of post-Civil- war 
England. In the resentment provoked 
by the power and centralization of 
parliamentary rule, by committee- 
men and excise-men, Cavaliers found 
nn opportunity to portray the lost 
world of the 1630s as a period happi- 
ly free of politics. The preface to 
Love In It's Extasie ingeniously con- 
trives both to provide royalist sign- 
posts (comparable to those given oy 
the play’s obtrusive passages) and 
yet to hark back to nn era when the 
term " royalist" would have been 
otiose: "You may be confident there 
lies no Treason in it nor State invec- 
tive (the common issues of this preg- 
nant age). It is inoffensive all, soft as 
the milkie dayes it was written in." 
The image of “soft milkie dayes" to 
describe Charles I’s personal rule 
may be compared with the term 
"halcyon days" used to portray it by 
John Evelyn in his royalist preface of 
1649 and by George Bate in the first 
major royalist history of the Civil 
War, published in the same year. 
Clarendon's History harped on tue 
same theme, os nnich Cavalier poet- 
ry had done. War-weary nostalgia 
was an obvious sentiment for royal- 
ists to exploit; and the publication of 
Love in It's Extasie in 1649 makes 
most sense as an endeavour to ex- 
ploit it. The play’s republication, in 
1981 deserves grateful attention. 


In Civil War England (185pp. Io- 
nian. £7.95. 0 582 50286 1). Peter 
Young examines the military aspects 
of the Civil War period, and relates 
them to surviving sites, towns anu 
buildings. The volume, which forms 

g art of the Longmans Traveller 
cries, is thus of especial appeal to 
students of the period wishing w 
supplement their reading with visits 
to Ine sites of the major battles ann 


to the sites of the major oamy* 
sieges,. such as Edgehill and M arst °n 
Moor, or Newark. The author, a ■ 
former commander’ in *1** 

Legion and Head of the Mnltwy 
History Department at the Roy 
Military Academy, Sandhurst* fro™ 
1959 to 1969. provides detailed analysts 
of the engagements under such cnaP'r,' 
divisions as "Oxford in the Civil Wan , 
“The offensive of Hoptonandj* 
Cornish Army, 1643", "The offensive m 
the New Model Army”, together wit 
related information on “Arms 
armour", “Siege warfare" anu 
Charles Il‘s escape after Worcester 
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The real and the reported 

By Ferdinand Mount 


STANLEY COHEN and JOCK YOUNG 
(Editors) 

The Manufacture of News 

Social Problems, Deviance and the 

Moss Media 

50finp. Constable. £9.95. 

Q 09 463780 6 

News is extraordinary stuff. The first 


(his why? Is there some code under- umse who do - political |>r"icsiers. 
lying the evolution of wind Stuart fur example - tliev describe them 
I lall calls this "mysterious product"? solely in terms of the llire.it to public 
And if so, whose interest does this order, wit In mi reporting ur oiscus- 


tlmse who do - political prnlcsiers. 


code serve? The argument running, 
somewhat erratically, throughout the 
book concerns the nature of the 


order, without reporting or discus- 
sing the content of the protest. All 
this naturally favours (lie con- 
tinuance of the \ tutus quo. and since 


forces which result in the miracle of that stunts quo includes the existing 
your daily paper. The idea that the ruling class, the mass media protect 
popular press is simply popular, that the interests of the ruling class, 
it attempts no more thnn to give its though this may be only partly due to 


working class and law maintains u 
degree of protection .mbiusi the cri- 
minal. whilst legal rights allow the 
individual to organize politically and 
afford some protection against the 
intrusions uf ine ruling class and the 
state etc". 

So bourgeois law has its uses, be- 
cause Hie criminal does present a 
real danger and an injustice tu the 
working class. “Thus, the images 


News is extraordinary siuu. uk .. «, V u g i. ..... mu, working class. thus, the images 

sight of a newspaper would surelv customers what they want - subject the conscious actions of the rulers usc j b .T the nlUrt ticc j as t £ ev 

astonish a Martian who hnd been to the exigencies of time and space - themselves. arc to the world of anpearunce, are 

otherwise perfectly educated in both and so to increase tlie numbers of Dr Young, in the most interesting not mere illusions. It is their coani- 

litcrary and spoken English- “Jour- tliose customers, is here regarded us essay in the bouk, goes one stage tive fit with reality thnt explains tneir 

nalese*’ is too sour nnd narrow a 
term. We arc in a strange world with 


and so to increase the numbers of 
those customers, is here regarded us 
naive and inadequate. “Market 


Dr Young, in the most interesting 
essay in the bouk, goes one stage 
funner beyond this consensual parn- 


its own language, in fact languages, sing. The next stage is “Mass Moni- 
tor we must take account not only of putative Theory” - obviously sub- 
Headline English - “Row Bid Probe scribed to by several of the contribu- 
Shock" and "Sex-change Axeman tors - but increasingly recarded as 
ciuuc QLv" - hut also Lnhbvtnan’s vieux ieu bv the more sophisticated. 


Theory" is mentioned only in pas- digm employed by the Glasgow 
sine. The next stace is "Mass Mani- nmun nnH Kv hie .tum /»nrlii»r 


arc to the world ol appearance, are 
not mere illusions. It is their cogni- 
tive fit with reality that explains tneir 
credibility, it is "their real sense of 


digm employed by the Glasgow justice iW gene rules support for 
Media Group nnd by his own earlier them among the people rather than 


Shock' and "bex-change Axeman 
Slays Six" - but also Lobbytnon’s 
English - "Usually reliable sources 
suggest growing support at branch 
level for the leftward current within 
the trade union movement” - and 
Lcadcrwriler’s English - “it is 
earnestly to be hoped that so deplor- 
able a development . . These va- 
rious versions of speech - ejacula- 
tion, murmur, sermon - are so un- 


self. Now he argues that consensus mere bad failh arid mystification." 

? C T n i£ 0r ?■?; But in that case, the gutter press is 
dominance of bad news in the r ^ f _ not right to exaggerate the 
media. Clearly, it is this predorm- d^gef of being mugged, not right to 
lance which refutes crude mam pula- ncce pt police statistics at face value 
tve theory. After all. m iruly m.im- Qr £ ^ isimerpret or sensationalize 
mlated newspapers, like the Soviet <h nol r ight to introduce a racist 

■. reS ^f^T n,pul . al0 ” t keep ? bias in the reporting of footpad 
almost all bud news, good news mid cr j tnc hut right to report something 
encouraging headlines arc the order on the Sllbj J. If> to Mlem . a ! 

of the day. So why do the Western 0 f t( , n ns nnl ceteris paribus, there 
media focus so intensely on bad te „ ds t0 he np stnultL ' without fire. 

f x ™ ,r Vr ery c -!u Ck .,'H then to report the smoke is both 
the structure nf capitalism with such r jg| l( Iind necessury. As another Mnr.x- 

S ust0/ ist medioiogist puts it: "bourgeois 

Even a consensuulisl press would ideology dominates because within 
surely produce a much more straight- serious limits, it works both engni- 


vieux jeu by the more sophisticated, media. Clearly, it is this predomi- 
In Mass Manipulative Theory, the nance which refutes crude manipulti- 
readers are passive suckers, content |j vc theory. After all, in truly m uni- 
te accept whatever pap the press p, dated newspapers, like the Soviet 
barons choose to give them in the press, the manipulators keep out 
interests of big business anu almost all bud news; good news mid 


monopoly capitalism. This is clear! v encouruging headlines arc the order 
too crude. It lacks any kind of dia- 0 f ^ J a y. So why do the Western 


riuus versions of speech - ejacula- Icclicnl interaction. Mass manipula- 
tion murmur, sermon - nre so un- live theory has therefore been suc- 
like their versions in life outside ceeded by “Left functionalism”, or 
newspapers that they have again and the “Consensual Paradigm . 


again caught the attention of rival 
worlds of rhetoric. 

The academic study of newspapers 
and broadcasting is still new. Like 
the other human sciences, it bustles 
on the scene, late and out of breath, 
long after the imaginative possibili- 
ties of the field have been exhausted; 
in English alone, from Dickens and 
Surtees to Waugh’s Scoop and 
Wodehouse's Psmiui, there is an ex- 
uberant literary tradition of the 
mimicry and mockery of newspapers, 
and more recent satirists, notably 
the writers in Private Eye, have taken 
the cliches of television to pieces. 

We already know - or think we 
know - what newspapers are like. To 
justify their specialism, academics 
have to persuade us that we don't 


According to this theory, the 
Hearsts and Harmsworths arc not 
simply fooling their readers, they arc 
assisting the reader to fool himself. 
Wc are ail purl of a universe of 
illusion. The mass media arc indeed 
the “major carrier of ideology” - and 
of an ideology which maintains a 
delusory picture of an unjust, un- 
equal world by representing it as just 


media focus so intensely on bad 
news, and examine every crack in 
the structure nf capitalism with such 
gusto? 


equal world by representing it as just Jind the grimmest omens. It is nol 
and democratic. “The image of con- f or ,h e uninitiated to follow Dr 
sensus is, thus, a mystification Young through every step of the 
foisted upon the public. In reality, labyrinthine processes by which he 
there are conflicting definitions of justifies, on Marxist grounds, a funda- 
what is normal and deviant. The J men i a | rev ision of the supposedly 


what is normal and deviant.” The 
media have to keep intact the pre- 
tence that there is only one normal- 
ity nnd that homosexuality or hooli- 

S anism or industrial militancy are un- 
eninblv anti-social, criminal and 
wrong. According to the yellow 


Marxist “consensual paradigm . iei nre progressive and ser against me 
his destination is nn interesting one. control function which is a result of 
His first step is to quote the words the particular interests of the can- 
of Jorge Larrein in The Concept of (rollers.” 


forwardly cosy picture of the world, lively and in practice." All. 
with only a few folk-devils to blame u j s nol simply the fact that news- 
tor (hose evils which could not help papers have to be sold that means 
being mentioned. Yet there is no they cannot be pure propaganda 

doubt that, in order to sell newspap- sheets (how long would the Daily 

ers, the journalists must actively fer- Express have lasted if Lord Beaver- 
ret out the most sensationnl disasters brook hnd filled it entirely with 
l omens. It is nol propaganda for Empire Free Trade?), 
ed to follow Dr -jhe bourgeois values of balance, 

every step of the | ac h 0 f hj aSi objectivity and the cren- 

esses by which he tion of a public sphere where the 

st grounds, a funda- machinations of particular groups nre 

of the supposedly revealed, investigated and assessed. 


jressive and set against the 


really know what newspapers are like press, there are devils at work - 
until they have decoded them for us. perverters of youth, vandals and 


. perverters of youth, vandals and 

This, to use their own favourite wreckers - who are responsible for 
term, is their professional ideology, those evil practices, and the reader 
We must expect and put up with a wishes them to be identified, cauglu 
good deal of obfuscating jargon, and punished. The consensus sur- 
some borrowed from economics and vives Dy having all contradictions and 
sociology and particularly from the challenges to its monopoly of the 
Marxist versions of those pursuits - truth attributed to these “folk- 
role-playing model, deviance, devils", as Stanley Cohen calls them, 
socialization, ideology, parndiam, The mass media are, therefore, basi- 
perspective; some freshly mintcu or caliy comforting. They do not call 
adapted for the purpose, such ns into question the foundations of (he 
consonance, periodicity, sensiliza- established order. And when they 
tion, inventory. None of this makes have to deal with the activities of 
for easy reading. Nor does the orga- 
nization of this revised edition of 
Stanley Cohen’s and Jock Young’s 
collection. Seven of the papers from a 

the first edition have been dropped, /\T1 I 

twelve new items included, parts of 
the linking sections rewritten. Yet 

what remains is often tiresomeJy If I am span 


Ideology: "Appearances ure not 

mere illusions nor is the essence 
more real than the appearance. Both 
essence and appearance are real. In 
other words, reality Itself is the unity 
of essence and appearance . . . phe- 
nomenal forms are, therefore, ns real 


For this reason, the media are not 
and cannot simply be props and 
comforts of the slants quo. “The 
media do nol merely mirror a decep- 
tive reality nor do they simply reflect 


ers. say, on strikes or the conduct of 
the police. Hie press is not tlie end- 
lessly repeating clockwork toy of 
primitive Marxist caricature; it is and 
cannot help being partly open to the 
future, whether its owners and read- 
ers like it or not. 

Now this is certainly a far more 
sophisticated and intelligent attitude 
- which may not be saving a great 
deal. And yet as so often when a 
Marxist interpretation begins to take 
sophisticated account of reality, it 
begins to destroy itself. For what is 
the upshot of all this? 

It is precisely the reinstatement of 
that accursed distinction between 
fact and value which it was the prime 
mission of Karl Marx to dissolve. 
Yes, we are told, after all, there Is a 
distinction between the leading arti- 
cle, which gives the nasty biased 
opinion of the owner, and the news 
report on the same subject, which may 
give at leust some true and objective 
information. News reports may he 
mure accurate or less accurate, more 
factual or more fanciful, but they do 
tell us something about the world, 
and by dint of closer attention and 
conformity to the "bourgeois’' values 
of impartiality, balance and accura- 
cy, they can tell us more. 

Now as soon us you tear apart the 
seamless oneness of the veil of ideol- 
ogy covering reality, you begin also 
to tear apart the Illusion of illusion. 
For the truth is that most readers are 
well aware of the bias of the news- 
papers they habitually read; they 
eitner “aim off" for that bias, or take 
no notice (perhaps because they read 
the paper mainly for the sections 
untouched by the bias - (he sport, 
the strips, the crossword) or they 
actively wallow in the bias, because - 
again "quite consciously - they share 
it. Nor is it impossible to separate 
what might be called the “external" 
distortions - the political bias of edi- 
tor or proprietor - from the " inter- 
mit” distortions - the ignorance, gul- 
libility or haste of the individual jour- 
! nalisl. 

There is no all-embracing single 
l illusion which newspapers suffer 


the accommodative culture of the from - although they and the joui- 
audiencc. The importance of the nalists who write for them and flic 


as toe essence arld yet invert the mn£ '=dh is th.it They cater for the People who read them may all suffer 
y desire* tor news stemmiiiH from con- from a variety of illusions of differ- 


concealcd essence.” 

Take “bourgeois law". In one 
sense, it is a fake and fraud because 
nil are not equal before it. On the 
other hand, “bourgeois legality is an 
advance on feudal law (or fnscism 
for that matter), bourgeois society 
creates crime which threatens the 


desire for news stemming from con- 
tradictions ut the heart of the 
system." 

For progressive students of the 
media, this conclusion is obviously 
intended as nn optimistic one. This 
relative autonomy allows progressive 
material to trickle into the newspap- 


throughout 
lot so far ap 


ui smses anu cniqe. wnicn are scat- 
tered haphazardly throughout the 
volume. This does not so far appear 
to be a very disciplined discipline. A 
further difficulty is that the editors 
appear to be distinctly cleverer than 
their contributors; they write better, 
they seem more closely in touch with 
the real world, and by the end of the 
volume they have cheerfully de- 
molished the cruder versions of 
media theory which some of the ear- 
lier papers, including their own and 
those by Stuart Hall, appear to rely 
on. Is tnis playing fair by the work- 
force? 

.It is easy enough to identify the 
distinguishing features of media lan- 
guage. In Ben Hecht’s famous 
words: "Trying to determine what is 
going on in this world by reading the 
newspaper is like trying to tell the 
time by watching the second-hand of 
a clock.’’ The contributors are con- 
stantly struck by the fact that nobody 
uas bothered to write - down the 
criteria of “newsworthiness”. These 
criteria they themselves supply with- 
out much difficulty: a newsworthy 
event is one which is extraordinary, 
personal, relevant; violent, dramatic, 
comprehensible, simple, recent, or 
some or all of these things. . , 

How and why is news selected in 


An Old Man’s Reading 

If I am spared I shall read Earthly Powers 
and Barchester Towers 
(for the second time) - 
I can’t spare a dime of time, 

while I’m on earth I must pluck and fuck these flowers 

with my probing beellke mental proboscis 
and avoid night losses, 

I must concentrate 

on both the first and second rate 

much as a botanist collects the' rare and common mosses. 

I’ve dealt with the Homers, Virgils, Dantes - 
but not Cervantes, 
there’s some good stuff 
(you can’t get enough of Clough) 
still to be revealed, like a pretty girl out. of her panties. 

There are hundreds of poets, mostly European, 
you could take a lien 
on famous names 

or, go on and finish Henry James i ' 

who of course in his time inspired many a critical paean - • ■ 

but it’s all got to bo done fast, a knees-up, 
before my eyes seize up 
and blur the print 

as p harbinger and a sizeable hint . , 

that winter Is coining, when all our warm welfare will freeze up. 


Gavin Ewart 


From a variety of illusions of differ- 
ing sizes. For example, it may or 
may not be the cose that criminal 
statistics and the professional self- 
interest of the police have consistent- 
ly inflated the “crime wave". Il may 
or may not be true that the "race 
relations lobby" saw to it that the 
scale of racial trouble In English 
cities was consistently played down 
until the riots this summer. The riots 
were so violent and frightening that, 
far from being played down, il has 
been- argued that (hey spread so 
rapidly because they were played up. 
All these may be distortions of the 
truth, but they come from different 
sources. 

Again, it is a recurring theme in 
The Manufacture of News that strikes 
are always distorted in the media as 
representing the acts of anti -social 
groups rather than as Inherent con: 
nicts between the classes. But econo- 
mic liberals would argue that,- on the 
contrary, the trade unions and their 
“industrial actions" are too kindly 
represented in the media, because 
they are shown as legitimate and 
potentially beneficial to their mem- 
bers when in fact they are extortion- 
ate gangs which impoverish society, 
including trade-union members', and 
Ought to be forbidden by law again. 
Newspaper reports ana television 
bulletins are undoubtedly, permeated 
by a ■ prevailing view of the trade 
unions, but it. is not one which en- 
joys universal support even amongst 
the bourgeoisie. 

The accusation of the muddling of 
fact and value sometimes see ins 
more applicable to media students 
than to tne media they are studying. 
■Their ideologizing constantly . inter- , 
rupts valuable examinations of how 
the professional deforma tipns of. pro- 
ducing a newspaper ate liable to tri- 
vialize, sensationalize or personalize 
In. ways which are at best bathetic 
: and al worst deceitful. 

The basic shortcoming in media 
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studies i.s thid newspapers ;uc siu- 
(Ik'il either iis history «*r ;is sminlniiy 
hill not hull] jit ihe'siime time-. The 
pil falls or plodding through tin* rise 
nf (he mass ineiliii wiilimii us.i minim* 
the relationship he i ween a newspaper 
nml its readers are ohvimis 
enough. Uut ii is even more short- 
sighted n» try and discuss what news- 
papers are fur, without looking hack 
at what newspapers have been like in 
other count ries. 

Front Herodotus through the years 
when The Tunes really was The 
Thunderer down to the present day, 
one consistent purpose of all 
travellers' talcs, journals, broad- 
sheets and intelligencers has been to 
divert people with the marvellous, 
the poignant and the horrific. News- 
papers Tike to speak of themselves as 
“conversing with” their readers. The 
late Nicholas Tomalin included, with 
rare frankness, a taste for gossip 
among the prime requirements in a 
journalist. 

These functions are usually sum- 
med up, bleakly anti tepidly, us the 
newspaper's “need to entertain its 
renders \ as though this were simply 
some distasteful side-function. Yet 
without understanding that this is the 
prime function of any newspaper, 
the media student is liable to slip 
into the chief fallacy which distorts 
so many of these media essays: to 
wit, (he assumption that n newspaper 
sets out to provide n complete pic- 
ture of the world as it truly Is and 
that any departure from this mission 
is likely to be the result of mystifica- 
tion or manipulation. The fiict (hut 
(he renders or the Sun or Lc Monde 
are to be diverted in different ways 


docs nut .iltcr I lu* fart that Imtlt 
newspapers imentuijially omit huge 
slices ot the win Ul ami The twentieth 
cent in v All human life is not there 
and is Tint meant in be. A news storv 
is a story, ami a story demands 
aiienticm. 

This does not license a newspaper 
to tell lies, any more than one would 
tolerate indefinitely a gossip who was 
constantly in vent mg scandals. The 
distinction between noth and fiction 
underpins not only the moral validity 
but the allitic of news. A newspaper 
which tells lies is always at the mercy of 
another newspaper proclaiming that it 
will fell the True Story. This is not to 
romanticize or exaggerate (he degree 
of com peri lion nr the thirst for accura- 
cy in our daily newspapers. Hut tjie 
possibility of plurality - which 
"bourgeois" freedom keeps on nerina- 
nent offer - is (lie rock upon which all 
seamless-illusion theories must 
founder. The answer to Time or The 
'limes is always to si an Time Out. 

We do not need to go so far as to 
claim that the truth will prevail nr 
that people will prefer it to their 
cherished illusions. Indeed, mice you 
accept that people may well prefer 
their illusions, you have to deal with 
the question whether, in a society 
which is free in any worthwhile 
sense, the authorities have the right 
forcibly to rid people of their illu- 
sions. Is freedom to prevail over 
what you regard as the truth? If it is 

- which I suspect is (he answer that 
Professor Concn and Dr Young, if 
not all their contributors, would give 

- then they are, ultimate ly and cru- 
cially, bourgeois liberals like the rest 
of us. 


Working practices 


Bv J. E. Mortimer 


Copper and conflict 


By Philip Mason 

RONALD PRAIN: 

Reflections on an Era 

Fifty years of mini Jig in changing 


ness efficiency but was rapidly be- 
coming a social and political necessi- 
ty too. The European Mineworkers 
Union, however, had established. 


when copper was vitnl to the war 
effort, what was in practice an in- 
dustrial colour bar. They would not 


was in practice an in- 
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Surrey: 


In 1943, Sir Ronald Praia became 
the Managing Director of RST, the 
group whose mines produce about 


half the copper of vvltnt was then 
Northern Rhodesia and is now Zam- 
bia; he retired in 1978 after thirty-five 
years at the head of its affairs. In 
this period, Zambia became indepen- 
dent and also became the world’s 
third largest producer of copper, ex- 
ceeded only by the United States 
and Russia. 

That bare statement gives no idea 
of the problems that faced him. It 
was a period of continual crisis. 
Zambia (to give it one name 
throughout) is almost wholly depen- 
dent on copper, which constitutes 
well over 90 per cent of its exports. 
But the Copper Belt (when Sir 
Ronald took over) was entirely de- 
pendent for power on coal from 
Southern Rhodesia, while the ex- 

£ orts reached the sea by rail through 
oulfiem Rhodesia and either 
Mozambique or South Africa. These 
were always serious problems but 
they became acute after Ian Smith's 
declaration of UD1. 


Labour provided a challenge of a 
different order and quite as tormid- 
able.;The copper Helds of . Northern 
Rbbdesia' began. -xo^et .’under way 
’• only, In. Hie 1930s.- The country was 
sparsely inhabited by- primitive 
tribes: it was' necessary to bring skll- 
. led miners from abroad. There were 
heavy losses from malaria, and the 
miners were a thousand miles from 
Cppe Town; wages therefore had to 
be high and there was a copper 
bpnus that made them higher. A 
skilled white miner would work with, 
a gang of ten or twelve unskilled 
Africans find would earn ten . to 
twelve times what they did, But by 
the late. 1940s it was already becom- 
ing' dear that some Africans weft 
ready to move into semiskilled and 
even skilled jobs, while (he white 
miners had a standard of living far 
better than miners enjoyed anywhere 
else in the- world. 

A reorganization of the labour sys- 
tem; was needed on grounds of busi- 


ugree to a reorganization that per- 
mitted the advancement of Africans 
into successively more skilled jobs. 
To add to the difficulties, the group 
controlling the other half of the Cop- 

S cr Belt had its headquarters in 
outh Africa and was hampered by 
South. African views of race rela- 
tions. 

Nonetheless, by patient diplomacy 
backed by determination, Sir Ronald 
broke th'e colour-bar in 1955. In 
1959, he made a public statement - 
revolutionary at the time and coming 
from such a source - contradicting 
the accepted view among Europeans 
in the two Rhodesias that economic 
progress would reconcile the Afri- 
cans to the Federation of their two 
countries with Nyasaland. On the 
contrary, lie argued, they put social 
nnd political advances before econo- 
mic and such advances were inevit- 
able. The question was whether they 
were to come peacefully and with 
good will or by violent revolution. 

These were important contribu- 
tions to the progress of Northern 
Rhodcsin to independence in 1964. 
Sir Ronald's influence behind the 
scenes was even more powerful and 
it was continuous. It can be argued 
thnt he ns much as any otic man was 
responsible for the peaceful transfer 
of power in Zambia. In the five 
years after independence, he hnd to 
cope with ihe problems raised by 
UDl and prepare for the nationaliza- 
tion ;which he saw ns .inevitable. In . 
short). ;he ' continued;, in' r his own * 
words, to “apply some realism to a 
developing situation”. 

That is a characteristic understate- 
ment. ,Tlds is the autobiography of a 
man who played a big part in the 
practical business of producing 
wealth but also used his unusual 
political ■ and social foresight for 
peaceful development in the revolu- 
tionary circumstances which every- 
where accompanied the liquidation 
of Empire. There is mud) here of 
1 importance to the historian if he 
reads . between rhe lines, but the 
general reader will have to pick" his 
way. through: a good: deal abmit. the 
; financial operations of mining groups 
. which is or .interest only to specialists 
in the.. me tar Industry, and he -will 1 
' need sprite’ knowledge of the back- 
ground - to perceive the full signifi- 
cance. oE/wfyalj.wafi achieved.; 


fiUY ARNOLD: 

The Lillians 

24Upp. Humish Hamilton. L9.‘i5. 
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The special attribute of this hook is 
that it reports objectively the points- 
of view of n wide range of industrial 
relations commentators and partici- 
pants. They include prominent em- 
ployers, trade union leaders, active 
rank-and-file union members, politi- 
cians and representatives from public 
agencies dealing with industrial rela- 
tions problems. Guy Arnold inter- 
viewed many of them, in most cases 
with the help of a tape recorder, ami 
lie has put down faithfully and suc- 
cinctly what they told him. Never- 
theless, lie is not just a reporter. His 
own views anil conclusions emerge 
not obtrusively, but in the manner in 
which he assembles and presents the 
evidence. He is more- explicit in his 
Inst chanter when he asks what arc 
the solutions and offers some 
answers. 

This hook is unlikely to give en- 
couragement to those who think thnt 
changes in legislation provide the 
key to improvements whether in in- 
dustrial relations or economic per- 
formance. Only a very few of those 
quoted are looking for drastic 
changes in rhe law affecting trade 
unionism. Most put their emphasis 
elsewhere. The author calls for re- 
form but in a wider context of eco- 
nomic and social change. He points 
to tile necessity of economic growth 
and shows that the fear of unemploy- 
ment, which is very real at the pres- 
ent time, tends to' make people res- 
trictive and less receptive to innova- 
tion. 

Mr Arnold stresses also the need 
for more investment. In this he en- 
dorses the observations of ninny of 
those whom he interviewed that Bri- 
tain's low level of investment over 
many years has been a major factor, 
and' to some the main factor, in 
Britain's relative decline. Industry 
cannot keep abreast of developments 


in other countries if the level of 
investment is low. Put in other 
words, it means that productivity is 
determined imt so much by the in- 
tensity of manual effort us by the 
kind of tools and equipment" with 
which men work. It is technology 
and not muscle power that really 
matters. 

But why has there been a low 
level of investment in Britain? Do 
labour practices inhibit investment? 
The main body of evidence in this 
book is that whilst there is plenty of 
room for improvements in working 
arrangements, the low level of in- 
vestment is due principally to the 
existence of more profitable invest- 
ment opportunities overseas and to 
the buroen in Britain of operating 
very old-established industries. Other 
countries developed their industries 
at n later date or had the “benefit" 
of starting anew uftcr the destruction 
of the Second World War. The au- 
thor suggests that “investment could 
still be greatly increased were gov- 
ernment to adopt policies which 
forced reinvestment’*. He urges that 
North Sea nil profits should be rein- 
vested and that in the private sector 
legislation should require that a 
proportion of nil profit should be 
automatically put back into industry. 

Two other propositions put for- 
ward arc, first, that there should he 
a return to strong management and, 
secondly, that the educational system 
should be reformed. Weak manage- 
ment, he argues, has been a factor in 
the decline of British industry, and 
the primary responsibility for the 
state of British industry rests, and 
must always rest, with management. 
The existing educational system is 
too much geared towards the huma- 
nities and industry is held in low 
esteem. 

Arnold deplores what he feels is 
the partisanship concerning the con- 
duct of the British economy. Britain 
has a mixed economy but the politi- 
cal system ensures that there is a 
constant see-saw about how to man- 
age it. This is a form of strife which 
the nation can ill afford. 

What, it might be asked, has all 
this to do with the trade unions? The 
answer follows from Arnold's diag- 


nosis and from his suggested s..| u - 
turns. Britain’s economic problems 
are not due primarily to trade uni- 
mis. whose failings and weaknesses 
are symptomatic of Brituin’s ailments 
rather than their cause. The unions 
are not ton strong; indeed, in manv 
respects they are weaker than the} 
should be. The c« inclusion to he 
drawn from this is thnt much of the 
time spent preparing for new Icgisla- 
tion to reduce the strength of the 
unions is, at best, irrelevant to the 
problem of revitalizing the economy 
and. at worst, a deliberate diversion 
from the real task. 

In the chapters of his book 
Arnold, or his reported commenta- 
tors. reminds readers of facts and 
incidents which most will have for- 
gotten or never known. It now seems 
incredible, for example, that be- 
tween 1938 and 1945. covering the 
whole period of the Second World 
War, prices rose in Britain bv only 
forty-five per cent. Vic Feather, 
when asked who. in his opinion, had 
been the best Prime Minister for the 
unions to deal with, replied: “That is 
the easiest question I've had - with- 
out doubt. Mr Heath." Albert 
Booth, former Secretary of State for 
Employment, nnd always a very 
reasonable mid diligent minister, 
said that in his view a weakness of 
the trade union movement was its 
failure to give more consideration to 
political decisions that had a bearing 
on their members' interests. Lcn 
Murray in his assessment of trade 
union power said that ultimate pow- 
er is with the employer. If the unions 
did not exist the employers could 
imitate rally determine all matters 
affecting employment, including 
wages and conditions; thus trade 
unions have always been concerned 
with power, with curtailing the uni- 
lateral power of employers or, more 
accurately, with striving for arrange- 
ments .to ensure that power is 
shared. 

The merit of this book is that it 
provides n platform for a wide varie- 
ty of opinions about trade unionism, 
but leads gently to the conclusion 
that "union-bashing” is in no sense a 
substitute for st strategy to bring ab- 
out economic recovery. It is not even 
u corollary to sucli a strategy. 


Around the House 
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~ - - liamentaTy reform is also subjected 

By Barnett Cocks iV.'X SS 

gegg—— - ■ - H i _ i. ■ ■ that Members of the House of 

PHILIP NORTON] Commons would be given “an oppor- 

Thr pArnmnnc i„ ,unil y to discu * s and amend their 

265nn°^?nrri- n MSrt^D^rr. rt « procedures, particularly as they re- 
£lWn«..S?wt' Most 1 Robertsoa ' late to their scrutiny of the work of 
n L£l P S5 B i k ' £4 ' 95 ' government". It is not surprising that 

0 85520 335 8 the educated electorate of today 

~ ' = = s should inquire what use members 

The appearance of yet another book t iave raade of that undertaking, and 
on the constitutional nspects of the L be answ ® r offered here is partly 
House of Commons is at first glance based on field-study among members 
somewhat daunting. The shadows JP w ° rk m num er°us committees of 
cast by Erskine May were so dense the House - 

a J e ™ ost Tbe au *hor is no respecter of 
6!n!i C mL J l tU< k n £■ °f tbe in5,ltullo, 1 1 .. publicists. Laying about with a don- 
l eCtU r e u°n p ? l " n ' sh but hy no means wooden sword, 
aimn ? °{ ? u ’ J? a £ he strikes flt Ronald Butt, Michael 

ZE** £?"*!*■ stud y which Foot and Enoch Powell for their 
undergraduates could rend anti-reform views, while denying 

b ,n wh[cb tbe Lord Scarman and Lord Hailsham 
T u d much support for their ideas of ex- 

S!s "k™ ,hrough ‘ Bi " of 

.Intention Avas to -rpfddiice . the . best ■ • ‘ V 

sort of primer, which would lead ll «re remains the moderate 
beginners from Dicey to Crcwsman, C0 4J se * which the book itself de- 
then it has been more. than realised, as "the. Norton view". This 

The work has an admirably clear 

framework which traces the develop- TeKot as X 
pf u P flr !y . government in the could or should be" A diliaent ex- 

ministers have to maintain between mBde tc sutfer u" , be 

• their departments ; and 1 the House, U the H ?V S j 

and the mfluence of the executive on that th? ^ 
the process 1 of • legislation Thp 1- V i.f vo . s gmnst them are not 
tenuous hold. which 8 the Commons ex P llci,1 y Q11M otYio-confidence. 

£? lh - wor £ ,? f , Tbat the executive is not necessari- 
the Brussels Commission is uqefufiy ly .more jiowerftil than members 
l j e EEC'sdecision- themselves is. a very different eon- 
■ Ijjjy fas ! : jwwjfc . :«P from the time-honoured .belief 


and Government buck-benchers, a 
government measure may be mod- 
ified or withdrawn; this constitutes a 
kind of reserve power on .which the 
ability of the House to scrutinize and 
influence the government is largely 
founded. 

The investigative work of the new 
Select Committees, which have only 
been in full operation for a couple ot 
years, now covers virtually every de- 
partment of the state. Up to the 
summer recess of 1980 nearly fifty 
reports had been issued. Each of 
these new Committees makes use ot 
specialist advisers as well as of trie 
regular parliamentary staff wno 
formerly drafted ail the reports. Tne 
advisers are not paid salaries but 
receive a per diem amount, bawd on 
their own showing of work done. 
The result is a rivalry in expertise, 
backed by statistics, tables, gmP“ 
and much of what. has been called 
“social -science English". TM “l 15 ®" 
quent Stationery OFfice publjcatiom 
are impressively weighty but threaten 
to price themself out of reach of the 
general public’s purse. 

The second edition of A guide to the 
official publications of the Eur opean 
Communities (332pp. Mansell- *■**■ 
0 7201 1590 6), compiled by J ° n " 
Jeffries, records all the documents 
published up to- the end of 1979 oy 
the ECSC. EEC. and Euratom. « 
classifies and lists the Treaties, bulle- 
tins. reports, studies - both general 
nnd non-statistical and. in a s| Jbsian- 

(ial chapter, the many publications o 
Eurostat (the Statistical Office ot tne 
European Communities) - as well a 
published sources for debates .ana 
other documents of the , European 
Parliament, hearings. ‘ before ■ ; 

European Court of Justice, and 
indications of mechanical . Inform*' 
tion. retrieval bases. 
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An allegiance to the Clyde 

By Anthony Thwaite 


DOUG I. AS DUNN: 

St. Hilda’s Parliament 
«7np. Faber- £3. 

tl 571 11770 8 

In 1970, Douglas Dunn wrote, with 
what one takes to be a certain 
guarded pawkincss: “I'm on a train 
that puffs between two stations. One 


is Romantic Sleep, the other is So- 
cial Realism. If I ever got off the 
train, I don’t know which station it 
will be at." Dunn's d£bu(, Terry 
Street (1969). was chiefly at the So- 
cial Realist end of the line, though it 
also hnd some imaginative transcrip- 
tions of dreams which might have 
been experienced in Romantic Sleep. 
Even wnat inn Hamilton - no doubt 
intending praise but without evident 
relish - called “convincing sketches 
of irt least the surfaces of humdrum 
urban living" had perspectives and 
depths far beyond the faithful and 
disappointing art of photography. In 
the second naif of the book, nwuy 
from the decrepitudes uml diurnal- 
isms of Terry Street itself, there 
were such inventions as “A Poem in 
Praise of the British", a dream- 
journey 

Into the archives of light, where great- 
ness has gone. 

With the dainty lea cup and the black 

gun. 

And dancing dragoons in the fields of 
heaven. 

But for present puiposes, ns an early 
link witn Dunn s fifth and most re- 
cent book, St Hilda's Parliament , the 
poem to turn back to in Terry Street 
is “Landscape with One Figure". 

The scene here is not the 6migr6's 
Hull or the Humber but his native 
Scotland, by Ihe Clyde. In three 
four-line stanzas, the river - 
apparently at some distance, but 
within sight and not imagined in re- 
trospect - is evoked, with its ship- 
yard cranes, gulls, a tug, mud. Then, 
in the finul stanza, the poet estab- 
lishes his own presence, itself a kind 
of dream: 

If 1 could sleep standing, I would wait 

here 

Forever, become a landmark, some- 
thing fixed * 


Fur lug crews ur seahound passengers 
in pnim .it. 

An example *»f heing pun nf » place. 

This very early poem lit pre-dates by 
several years Dunn’s move to Hull 
and the majority of the poems in 
Terry Street ) is on attractively wistful 
but also slightly gauche prefiguring 
of a mood given much more subst- 
ance, with a far greater variety and 
confidence, in St Hilda's Parliament. 
The direction of these new poems 
can also be sensed in Dunn’s 1974 
volume. Love or Nothing (“Renfrew- 
shire Traveller", “While Fields", 
“The Competition", “Boys With 
Coats") and in his 1979 Barbarians 
(especially in the book's first section, 
‘‘Barbarian Pastorals”, and most of 
ail in “The Student"). 

What Dunn has been attempting is 
a passionate imaginative re- 
possession of his own country. In a 
note in the Autumn Bulletin of the 
Poetry Book Society (for which the 
new book is the Choice), he writes: 
“I like to see these poems as dele- 
gates from my own imagination, 
gathered to sit in its own house." 
There is nothing parochial or limited 
about this: the poems exemplify, 
probably in ways Frost didn't intend. 
Frost's dictum that “You can’t be 
universal without being provincial.'' 
Nor is there much to give comfort to 
Scottish Nationalists, Lallans- 
mongers (though there are some 
Scottish words - some glossed, a few 
obsolete, “used here for affection's 
sake"), or other sentimentalists: it's 
a patriotism both sad and droll, with- 
out refuge for the scoundrel. The 

E oems acknowledge - as Dunn did in 
is conversation with John Haffen- 
den in the recent Faber collection of 
interviews. Viewpoints - that what 
they draw on, and often themselves 


iniglu suppusc, the most personal. 
Mich ;»s “ Washing the Coins", a 
childhood memory of lifting pota- 
toes. among casual workers who 
were mostly Irish, of being mistaken 
for an Irish' boy. ami of being apolo- 
gized to for the mistake: 

She knew me. hut she couldn't tell my 
face 

Fmm :m Irish boy's, and she 
apologized 

And roughed my hiiir as iniu my 
cupped hands 

She poured a dozen pennies of the 
realm 

And placed two florins iherc, then 
cupped her hands 

Around my hands, like praying 
together. 

It is not good to feel you nave no 
future. 

My doited hands turned coins to 
muddy copper. 

I tumbled ;ill my coins upon our table. 

My mother ran a basin of hot wnter. 

We bathed my wnges and we scrubbed 
them clean. 

Once all that sediment whs washed 
away. 

That residue nf field caked un my 
money, 

1 filled the basin to ils brim with 
culd; 

And when the walcr settled I could sec 

Two English kings among their 
drowned Britan nias. 

I quote the conclusion to this poem 
at some length partly to demonstrate 
something that has been called in 
question in remarks on Dunn's 
earlier poetry: his technique. Even 
some of his admirers have qualified 
their admiration with censure of 
"clumsiness" or “slackness"; and 
there is some justification for this in 
The Happier Life , Love or Nothing 
and, to a lesser extent, in Barba- 
rians. As Dunn stretched "and ex- 


create, is a kind of mythology, ana- 
logous to (though very different 
from) the stance Yeats came to take 
on the matter of Ireland; or as Dunn 
put it to Haffenden, “A Scottish wri- 
ter has been obliged to be loyal to 
things in his country that he may 
perceive to be distinctly malignant; 
you owe allegiance even to the 
worst." 

Some of the most directly moving 
of these new poems are, as one 


Marxism, trying on new subjects and 
new styles, restlessly keeping on 
thinking and not always seeming to 
know what to do with his thoughts), 
his technical address wasn't always in 
concert with his imagination. 

In St Hilda's Parliament, he hos 
hammered (or welded, or spun) 
them together, almost without excep- 
tion. Tne unrhymed iambic penta- 


meter of “Washing the Coins'' is 
steadily, marvellously controlled. 
The zhymed quatrains in “The Harp 
of Renfrewshire". “War Blinded' . 
■■Witch Girl" and "The Gallery" arc 
succinct and resonant. “John Wilson 
in Greenock. 17X6". a dramatic 
monologue, is written in precisely 
wrought heroic couplets, echoing and 
taking off from their augnsian origin- 
als. “Tannuhiir. an degy for the 
weaver-poet, is written m a true 
Burns stuu/u with none of the comic 
pertness Gavin Ewart. John Fuller 
and James Fenton have recently 
grafted on in it: 

A wubsier's craft would tench n man 

To live with art as an artisan. 

As you could weave, teach me to scan 
And turn a rhyme. 

Fraternally, like Calilutn 

His low sublime. 

In “Remembering Lunch”. Dunn 
keeps eighty-two long, serpentine, 
subordiiuitc-clnuse-stuculcd lines 
moving with A rueful, comic, self- 
mocking, in the end profoundly 
affecting grace, perfectly judged. 
And in " Green B reeks" (an address 
to a boy "nUiuired. and slighted, by 
Sir Walter Scott"), n complicated six- 
teen-line form ascends through eight 
stanzas with a mounting rhetoric 
Dunn hits never equalled before. 

To make these technical judg- 
ments is not to reduce the poems to 
exercises, or to regard their manners 
as simply well-cut out discardable or 
arbitrary clothes for their matters. 
The poems' “effects" - their technic- 
al fingerings nnd their consequent 
results - are the products of an im- 
aginative spaciousness which has 
learned how to orchestrate a whole 
range of feelings; sad, wry, indig- 
nant, ribald (sec particularly ‘The 
Miniature Mitro”, in which Rim- 
baud is encountered in Inchinnan), 
sly, affectionate, and - in the last 
poem in the book, “Ratatouille” - 


Confronting the anti-self 


disarmingly genial, a dish of hedon- 
ism on a 'bad day. Indeed, ngninst 
the nostalgias nnd elegiac lamenta- 
tions that perhaps dominate the 
hook should be weighed much guod 
huinouT about, unu straightforward 
pleasure in, the things of this world, 
as in “Saturday 

. . And wc are going lo our country 

friends 

At Kirbymnorside, hearing u pine- 
apple. 

Some boiiks of interest and a fine 
Bordeaux. 

i wish it to be indov. always, one hour 

On thi&. the pleasant side of history . 

I am least certain about the two 
so-called “pnem-films", “Valerio" 
and “Lu Route", longish semi- 
narratives which might indeed work 
best as voice-over material if treated 
bv some clever director. About 
almost everything else I have no de- 
murs. This is much the best nf Doug- 
las Dunn's books, outstripping what 
until now was my favourite, Terry 
Street: (he promise of that highly 
original hut much narrower d£but 
luts been fulfilled. There is no ques- 
lion. now, of Dunn wearily puffing 
up and down the line between 
Romantic Sleep and Social Realism, 
or of our acquiescing with his own 
ironical sclf-lubelling (“this archivist 
af Red desires", “a John Buchan of 
the underdog"), or of judiciously 
allowing “something patently sen- 
tient and humnne" (Roy 'Fuller) 
while deploring his wonting methods 
ns slack in execution. St Hilda's Par- 
liament, quite apart from its self- 
discovery and its rediscovery of Scot- 
land, is a gift of imagination to us 
all: 

Our lives 

Crave codes ot courtesy, ways of de- 
scribing love, 

And these, in n good-natured land, are 
ways to weep, 

True comfort as you wipe your cyei 
and try to live. 


By Richard Brown 

DANIEL T. O’HARA: 

Tragic Knowledge: Yeats’s “Auto- 
biography'’ and Hermeneutics 

$29^5 *“°' umb ' a University Press. 
0 231 05204 0 

Yeats's Autobiographies have often 
been plundered for short extracts to 
be used as annotations to his poetry, 
but they have raTely been treated as 
important either in their own right or 
as a starting point for an interpreta- 
tion of his work as a whole. They 
lack the interpretative challenge pre- 
sented by tne better-known prose 
work, A Vision. Their less pressing 
attractions are an episodic structure 
(both in the writing itself and in that 
the work consists of separately com- 
posed sections) and the continual 
self-conscious : presence of the "I" 
wno does the remembering alongside 
the T" who is remembered. 

It is, however, precisely these 
qualities which, attract Daniel T. 
O'Hara to the Autobiographies. For 
him their self-consciousness provides 
[he opportunity for an enquiry into 
[he theory of autobiography and 
hermeneutics”, and the structure of 
the book is not accidental but is 
intentional and significant, marking 
iF. ele sta 8 es of reats’s coming to 
self-knowledge. O'Hara even makes 
h point of using the title of the 
'™ n * ncan edition, which is Auto- 
biography in the singular, to support 
ms argument for the coherence of 
•be design. 

• In his long first chapter he! goes 


headlong at the theory. He takes as 


live labyrinth" of Paul de Man and 
he invokes Nietzsche and Hegel on 
the nature of self-consciousness. The 
work of Paul Ricoeur provides his 
main inspiration. In wnat he calls 
Ricoeur’s “dialectical hermeneutics" 
O'Hara finds a congenial notion of 
literature as the imaginative con- 
struction of selfhood, which he sees 
as “uncannily appropriate for the 
study of autobiography”. The "tragic 
knowledge” of his title is the recog- 
nition that any such Imaginative con- 
struction must ultimately be incom- 
plete. 

Much of the theorizing ^stimulating, 
but it would be riiore useful for a 
wider audience if the author had 
more of a talent for the clarification 
and economical appropriation of dif- 
ficult ideas. Whilst on account of, 
say, any two of the philosophers he 
uses would have been most welcome, 
taken thus all together they tend to 
dull the appetite for what is to 
follow. 

The main course is - a sequential 
reading of the several sections of the 
Autobiographies, in which O’Hara 
traces Yeats'S* attempt to order his 
past experiences and thereby to sur- 
vive a crisis in his creativity. He 
suggests that Yeats’s portraits of his 
family atid literary acquaintances are 
riot strictly representational but are 
used as eitlter positive or negative 
models for his self-confitruction. For 
O’Hara the main task of Yeats's en- 
quiry js the discovery and confronta- 
tion. of his Ddimonic "anti-self’: the 
image of wiiat he. would like to, be- 
come which emerges through this 


process of reflection on what he has 
been or might have been. 

But, it Is argued, Yeats’s increas- 
ing ability to order images of himself 
and of the world around him is 
accompanied by an intensification of 
the “tragic knowledge" that ques- 
tions the validity of any such order- 
ing. Thus Yeats is led to undercut 
the confidently conceived images of 
the Romantic artist -and the Anglo- 
Irish ascendancy presented in "Dra- 
matis Personae* by placing the -less 
structured diary entries of ,7 Estrange- 
ment" and "The Death of Synge" 
immediately after them in the final 
published sequence. O'Hara sees in- 
tentional “faltering" as the keynote 
of the final YeatB self-portrait, “The 
Bounty of Sweden". This Yeats can 
laugh at himself as he shuffles onto a 
stage to collect the Nobel Prize for 
literature and yet Is the achievement 
of his “anti-self at last. 

Though many qf the supports and 
points of reference for this reading 
are hidden in footnotes, it is often 
enlightening and has considerable 

psychological •: credibility. Readers 

will be grateful to O’Hara fpr bring- 
ing, critical attention to the Autobiog- 
raphies^ but some doubt remainB ab- 
out .the scope : of his theorizing and 
its application; here. 

M. C. Seymour is the editor of the 


The Creative Mind In 
Coleridge's Poetry 

K.M. WHEELER 

A study of Coleridge's major poems 
which examines their re la Hon to his 
theories of mind and imoglnalion. 

Ihe author demonstrates that the 
elements in the poems which are often 
regarded as weaknesses are, in fad, 
deliberate strategies lo engage the 
reader in a fully imaginative 
response. 

208pp cosed £10.50 net 


The Greeks 

A version by JOHN BARTON ond 
KENNETH CAVAN DER ■ 

The text of the much-praised cycle of 
plays presented by the Royal 
Shalieipecre Company, The plays, by 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, ana 


Aeschylus, be p nodes, turipidBi, and 
drawn from tne Iliad, tell the fun story 
of the House of Atreus. Illustrated 
with photos from ihe RSC produdlon. 

312pp paper £7. 50 net 


Collected Playt 

PETER BARNES' ; 

The publication qf the collected plays 
by Peter Barnes marks his stature as 
one of the.mosl driglrfal and 
Important dramatists writing toddy,'] I 
include! The Ruling Class, Leonardo s 
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Seven Monologues which was 
commissioned by the BBC. . 


paper £8.50 net 


The Theatre of Peter 
Barnet 

BERNARD DUKORE 

This is the first detailed study of one of 
the most important and controversial 
contemporary playwrights. Bernard 
Dukora has worked with the full 
co-operation of Peter Barnes, and 
was given access to his early 
un|>ubtiihed work which sheds light on 
later successes such as The Ruling 
Class and The Frontiers of Force. 

176pp paper£5.60net 


Oxford university Pressi Paper dbck, 
£4.9?), to which he contributes an 
introduction and. 38pp' of commen- 
tary; oil Ihe poems. These include 
five [excerpts from Hoccleve’s major 
work, the Reef went of Princes, com- 
pleted in 1411. 


® Heinemanii Educational Books 

■; 22 Bedford Squpre, London WC1 B 3HH • 
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A HOPEFUL VIEW OF 
THE HUMAN FUTURE 
by GERARD K. O’NEILL 

The Professor of Physics at 
Princeton University 
examines previous attempts 
to prediet the future and 
bases his own forecast firmly 
In current scientific 
knowledge. 224 01677 * £M5 


Bernard Levin 

CONDUCTED TOUR 

An engaging travel book 
recounting his visits to 12 
of Europe’s finest music 
festivals and describing 
inimitably his gastronomic, 
social and sometimes 
uproarious experiences. 
224018965 £7.50 (Noy 12) 

George Meiiy& 
Walter Dorin 

GREAT LOVERS 

A marvellously exuberant 
collection of paintings and 
word-pictures of notorious 
and celebrated amours in 
history and literature. 

224 01942 2 £5.50 

lanMciwan 

THE COMFORT OF 
STRANGERS 
Among the seven novels 
short-listed for the 1981 
£10,000 Booker Prize for 
Fiction - out next week. 

224 019317 £5.50 

AlanPaton 

AH, BUT YOUR LAND 
IS BEAUTIFUL 

The first of a trilogy of . 
novels by the author of 
Cry, the Beloved Country 
about the people who have 
taken part in South African 
politics in the past 30 years 
224019813 £6.95 (Nov 12) 

John Fowles 

THE FRENCH 
LIEUTENANT’S 
WOMAN 

A new film edition of the 
novel to coincide with the 
release on October 15 of 
Karel Reizs’s film. 

224 616544 £6.95 


THE SCREENPLAY OF 
THE FRENCH 
LIEUTENANT’S 
: WOMAN 

John Fowles Write^ in his 
Introduction:! do not^hinl* 
* of the present script as ^ 
mere “version” of my novel 
. hut as the blueprint of d - 
brilliant metaphor for it.* . 

224 01983 * £5-S» : (Nov 5) 
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A choice of colossi 


By Tom Phillips 


Egyptian Sculpture: 
The New Exhibition 
British Museum 


Let's face it, Egyptian art is a bit 
stodgy. Much of it has a production- 
line look and many of the standard 
models seem to have undergone only 
minor modifications over millennia. 
To loot; at them with own own 
cultural expectations can give rise to 
doubts as to the inventiveness of 
artists or (he courage of patrons. 

It is more profitnble to view Egypt- 
ian artefacts as wc do forms of t final 
art, where we are used to accepting 
thnt the object is locked to context, 
ritual and function, and where, once 
a form is found that answers u 
need, there is little point in 
changing it. Thus, whereas chrono- 


logy tempts us to compare the artis- 
tic achievement of the ancient Egyp- 
tians with that of the Greeks, it 
would be more useful to relate it to, 
say. that of the Yqruha or Luba. 

The art of a tribe being necessarily 
conservative and inflexible, the un- 
talentcdi arc able to survive since 
traditional conventions and devices 
can be handed on as a kit. The 
remarkable artist can still emerge to 
make a c\ich6 breathe (or even sing): 
meanwhile the pedestrian chap (and 
these predominated in Ancient 
Egypt) can make a living. When 
change comes in the wnke of con- 
querors. such art. with its lack of 
resilience, suffers almost total col- 
lapse. For almost (wo thousand 
years, the descendants of the 
Ancient Egyptians have been artisti- 
cally impotent. 

The British Museum's own Egyp- 
tian collection is prodigious in 
quantity and scale, and the new in- 
stallation attempts to give a more 


Circumscription and confine 


By JuEie Kavanagh 


Dr Fauslus 

Royal Exchange Theatre, 
Manchester 


If one function of the comic scenes 
in Shakespeare's tragedies is to ridi- 
cule the hero into humility and con- 
sequently ennoble him, comedy in 
Dr Fauslus (as in The Jew of Malta) 
detracts from the hero’s initial stat- 



tua begins in Act 1 when Wagner 
conjures two. devils for the Clown 
and parodies his master’s im|jerious- 
ness and ostentatious macaronic dia- 
logue. But the really telling debunk- 
ing of the hero, during the farcical 
middle section of the play, lies in 
what Marlowe chose not to borrow 
from his source, The English Faust 
Book of 1592. Here, despite engag- 
ing In some of the demeaning japes 
that find their way into Dr Faustus, 
the hero is rewarded for his fatal 
pact by a glimpse of paradise and a 
consummated relationship ■ with 
Helen of Troy, who has a child by 
him. By minimizing the material 
advantages offered to Faustus, the 
ilay suggests his naivetd In settling 
or what can only come across to the 
audience ns an exceptionally raw 
deal. 

Adrian Noble's new production 
makes this point emphatically. His 
Faustus (Ben Kingsley) is animated 
only, by trivialities. The chance to 



coherent view of its bolding. Some 
real effort has been made to provide 
u general architectural framework for 
pieces, though many are still left 
stranded and, without the context of 
the particular building whose inside 
or outside they complemented, look 
incomplete. Certainly this display is 
more sensitive than the hig-equals- 
imposing-equals-good installation that 
was so familiar. We now have a 
more balanced group, where colossi 
and trinkets boin have their place. 

A hint of what we lack is given by 
the stone “false doors" . (exits for 
spirits) which arc the only self- 
contained combinations of sculpture, 
architecture and inscription on view. 
Otherwise, the best advantaged 
items are those in the side galleries 
where suitably Nilotic top-lighting 
suddenly makes shallow inscriptions 
sharp and tightly-drawn, and makes 
forms which seem under-modelled 
when viewed in English daylight 
come alive with unexpected shadow 
und detail. While such lighting helps 
the exhibits, it renders some of tne 
perspex labels eye-rubbingly illegi- 
ble. The general effect of these well- 
proportioned stone chambers is 
appealing and avoids the peep-show 
look of so many recent exhibitions of 
the ait of far times and places. 

From the purely aesthetic stand- 


point (museums curently have great 

f ihf 
the 


difficulty in deciding on the emphasis 


pieces are workaday in quality and it 
would be difficult to single out an 
incontrovertible masterpiece, though 


there are many incidental beauties 
especially in the bas-reliefs (for ex- 
ample the twelfth-dynasty Stela of 
Sirenulet with its lyrical still-life). 

Script, as the presence of the 
Rosetta Stone at the entrance to the 
exhibition announces, plays an im- 
portant linking role. It is difficult to 
took at a lot of hieroglyphics, espe- 
cially for the non-reader, since they 
all, however translated, appear to be 
about birdwatching. Close inspection 
reveals great difference in standards, 
with some extremely slack in execu- 
tion and others (as on the false door 
of Ptahshepses) maintaining Bn inex- 
haustible tautness of drawings. 

The informational side of the dis- 
ly is reasonably well-handled, 
arge panels with clear maps de- 
ibe the main periods; Some of the 
labels on individual pieces nudge one 
into premature appreciation in a way 
that will offend the knowledgeable 
or independently minded visitor: 
there are also some expressly aimed 
at the blind (“This colourful and 
lively painting . . and others that 
misleadingly imply adverse criticism 
("Although the ears are overlarge 

In the middle of things the space 
seems neatly handled, and it is 
pleasant to change levels and to 
alternate between open and closed 
areas, but the initial impact as one 
enters is marred by the manner in 
which the long line of huge statues 
stretching into the distance gives a 
jumbled vistn of eyebrows, foreheads 
and hats. 


sen 


Cheerful cherub 


By Keith Walker 

Heaven and Hell 
Royal Court Theatre 


The frontispiece of a new facsimile 
reprint of the Historia von D. Johann 
Fausten, 15S7 (262pp. Georg Olms 
Verlag. 3 487 06692 0). 

have gone amiss at this point. 

The designer (Bob Crowley) and 
(George Fenton^ who 


composer (Ueorge 
worked with Noble oh The Duchess 
of Malfi are also responsible for this 
production, which opens the fifth 
birthday season at the Royal Ex- 
change. Again, the marked theatri- 
cality of their respective styles en- 
livens - though occasionally over- 
loads - the action with inventive sur- 
prise effects. Mephistophiles first 
ars to Faustus in the shape of a 


Adams’s enormous lumbering John- 
son. Adams bears a strong resembl- 
ance to Reynolds’s last portrait of 
Johnson, and instead of striking the 
table, leaping up, nnd exclaiming 
“Sir in ringing tones, he remains 

-■ — slumped silent for long periods, and 

a- „ „ . , when he speaks mumbles in a mid- 

* “iffn ag V h / ?, 0k w “, lands accent. A pity that everyone 

FT a,u rcfers 10 hini ms “ Dr " j ° |inson ' but 

other essays. The subject figures t j ie portrait is n good deal closer to 

the his ‘ ’ L “ 

me nomnurgn { havc 

the RoyaftKTe S? B«“ Boswell's poster public 

well hardly avoids mention of his 
clap in the journals, on which Hugh- 
es’s work is based. One of Boswell’s 
attacks gives rise to a horribly plausi- 
ble scene where Samuel Johnson, 
under the impression that Boswell is 


Pl KT"T S hislaricnl Jtiiinsan than any other 


versions. 


The rest is padding. References to 
’45 and Prince Charles which may 
have stirred hearts in Edinburgh 
were largely wasted on the Royal 
Court audience the night I was 


lilt impicMiuil UMl OUSWCI1 IS ~ 

suffering from a cold, sends his Boswe ] 1 s attempt to amen 

medical factotum Robert Level, his Hume passed too quickly -to r ne 
apron drenched in blood, carrying a come ac u ro “ T th S„?,“S e 

variety of plumber’s tools and butch- ™ lt cheers up the dying Hume while 

er * s W “P°" S ' 10 “ "in.. te? 1 # 


Hughes has done his homework in 
the Journals and elsewhere, and is 


trusive 
it must 


E 


Vivaldi) and reminded me 


throw custard pies at the Pope leaves 
him hugging himself with glee, 
the child in the man that Klni 


stresses throughout the play. Inse- 
cure and demonstrative, he nestles 
tearfully against Mephistophiles 
(soberly ployed by James Maxwell) 
find plaintively calls the devil’s name 
as. he walks to his death, a diminut- 
ive,; barefooted figure in a white , 
highishict.. •: 

. From the beginning* the epic ! 
grahdeur of the verse and Faustus’s 
self-proclaimed omnipotence arc 
played down. The Chorus’s grandi- 
loquence is delivered by a benign, 
timid-voiced monk, ana Kingsley's 
first speech is rapidly mumbled in a 
bored monotone. In- this- attempt to 
reduce Fadsjius's credibility frpm the 
4torU . Kingsley &tvd Noble . distort ' 
Marlowe's characteristic . pattern of 
first i. glorifying; : and. 'then virtually 
caricaturing 1 Ms protagonist-, and . the 
vestige of trpgtc sptturc which Mar-! 
(owe does allow Fpustqs in the poetry 
of the. final lines li negated. - the 
imagery submerged in' a combination 
of falsetto rani, ataxic movements 
and gothic stage effects. The kind of 
restraint that so impressively : re- 
deemed : the : notorious sanguinary 
adi of The DvCftess of Malfi in 


soul),; contrasts well with this pro- 
duction’s prevailing use of the circle; 
An elaborate ceremony is made of 
Faustus’s entry into a necronlatic cir- 
cle, painted on stage, which he never 
(eaves in the Wittenberg scenes of 
the play. Lying on the'llopr, criss- 
crossing it like Leonardo's Vitruvian 
Man v ho Incants a private initiation 
rite, The. circumscription of hell is 
also made tangible. by effects. like the 
two devjls - white-smocked urchins - 


programme 
note. Heaven and Hell can't be taken 
seriously as historical reconstruction, 
but then perhaps serious historical 
reconstrustion would have led to a 
duller evening. The "Heaven", I 
take it, is Boswell's release in Lon-, 
don after confinement in Edinburgh, 
his meeting with Samuel Johnson, 
and his amours. “Heir is the clap, 
or [possibly disappointment at not 
getting preferment. It is also John- 
son’s “fearful Imaginings": his terror 
before the prospect of eternal 
damnation, his disquiet at supposed 
desires to be confined with chains, A 
leopard in a playpen simulating mas- 
turbation apparently represents 
Johnson’s guilt on that score, too. 

Heaven and Hell begins with a 
prayer and ends with a song. In 
»tween various characters flit in and 


lalf-naked urchin dragging a cloven- tne journals and elsewhere, and is i.' 0 * much Johnson disliked it. But 
hoofed lame leg. Thelov reappears confident enough to poke fun at nig- ^ to bagpipes, 

in the satanic trinity that towers B ,ln B scholars in his programme Hushes miaht have done something 
above Faustus towards the end of note. Heaven and Hell can’t be taken witft t 8 

the play - an imposing tableau which — 

includes a tattered, fat-bellied Old 
Nick and a statuesque figure, half 
negro, half exotic bird. 

The visual effect of this triangle, 
like the square fake-fur rug on stnge 
throughout the middle section of the 
;Plny..|. ( (Us cheapness 'presumably, 
meant to ; reiterate the- paucity of 
benefits - exchanged .for - Faustus’s 


who whirl furiously round Faustus on 
bicylcs, or the rasping growls and 
whispers . that sound about the 
theatre, some recorded, some palp- 
able close enough to breath info 
the hair of people sitting in! the gal- 
lery. Whatever the weaknesses of the 
production*. k does sljow that Mar- 
m . , . - - - 7-'-,— -1 . -4 * ..«• lowp could have written the plav for 

Noble s yersiori' lari year; would, riot . a theatre in the round,' " 



whores, servants, lords, etc - and the 
whole is loosely held together by the 
framework of Boswell’s experiences. 
Jimmy Chisholm: a cherubic Bos- 
well, retains his essential innocence 
even while plunging-his hahds with 

nidi* *!l ei $ i. lke , ! b ^ ,al abruptness 
Mndet skirts. But the real 

triumph of the evening is Jonathan 


common tary 


What ho, Hollywood 


By T. J. Binyon 


Wodehouse Season 
National Film Theatre 


Over on the South Bank some able 
mathematician has worked out that 
almost exactly 100 years have gone 
by since October 15, 1881, when one 
Wodehouse, Pelham Grenville, was 
added to the strength at Guildford. 
As a centenary tribute the National 
Film Theatre has been showing over 
the past few weeks a number 01 films 
written by Wodehouse, based on his 
work, or having some connection 
with hint. 

While the motive behind the tri- 
bute can only be welcomed, its man- 
ner is slightly odd: to commemorate 
Wodehouse through films is rather 
like drinking a toast to the memory 
of Galahad Threepwood in sarsparil- 
la, for the author and (he silver 
screen never really hit it off 
together. Not so but far otherwise 
was his relationship with the theatre. 
In association with Jerome Kern and 
Guy Bolton he had more musical 
comedy successes than one could 
shake a stick at. '‘Bolton and Wode- 
house and Kern are my favourite 
indoor sport", wrote Dorothy Par- 
ker. In his books the heroines are 
often girls from the chorus; the 
heroes write musical comedies them- 
selves; there Is even a note of affec- 
tion in his descriptions of such 
appalling events as an out-of-town 
opening in Atlantic Citv in the mid- 
dle of the winter (in Jill the Reck- 
less): a note that is conspicuoulsy 
absent from the descriptions of 



P. G. Wodehouse and Sir H. J. C. Grierson, each /hiving received n 
Doctorate of Letters from the University of Oxford, in 1939 - from Joseph 
Connolly's P. G. Wodehouse: An Illustrated Biography (l 60 pp. Eel Pie 
£3.95. 0 906008 441). 

tauts. Nepotism is rife: "I married 
the cousin of one of the top execu- 
tives and from that moment never 
looked back " , one character 


re- 


marks, adding that he hopes to be 
given brevet rank as brother-in-law 
m the not too distant future. 

For the writer, Hollywood is a 
prison: it's an image Wodehouse re- 
turns to almost obsessively. He 
writes of an oil-man being shang- 
haied from the streets of Los 
Angeles: “When he came to himself 
he was in a cell on the Perfecto- 


though stills show Arthur Treacher 
as an imposing Jeeves, his forehead 
unmistaknbly bulging with fish. 

It’s the portrayal of the Wode- 
housian young man in spats which 
seems the key to getting the film 
right. Robert Montgomery makes a 


Zizzbaum lot with paper and a shar- 
pened pencil before him, and stern- 
featured men in felt hats and rain- 


coats were waggling rubber hoses at 
him and telling him to get busy and 
turn out something with lots of sex 


very good stab at the problem in 
Piccadilly Jim (1936), opening with 
an impressively acted, deeply felt 
hnngover scene. Indeed, it is a 
get her, with a 
(Madge Evans), 
and some good comic playing from 
Eric Blore and Robert Benchley. In 
Brother Alfred (1932). based on a 
Wodehouse play, and Leave It To 
Me (1933), adapted from Leave It To 
Psniith, Gene Gerrard redeems the 


pleasant film altogether, 
charming heroine (Madge 
jfny 


U K \ rurn out someimng wirn 101s or sex s ij| re dness of the surroundinos (in- 

f0r l u l n - 0 ' A 0 ? T5l.. b . , ;S a ^ e “ f an only too obvioWck- 


Lflug/iing Gns. 

Wodehouse first went to what 
W. C. Fields terms Doltyvillc-on- 
1,1 J930 ’ untler contract to 
Mum. In a newspaper interview at 
tiie end of his first year he iit- 


Will Hays." And of himself he re- 
marks: “I got Rwny from Hollywood 
at the end of the year becase the 
gaoler's daugher smuggled me in a 
tile in a meat pie. but I was there 
long enough to realize what a terr- 

'Ll. I — _ _ !i T*L- 


cloth) with two nimble perform- 
ances. The Girl on the Bom (1962), 
however, is an unmitigated disaster. 


at Iri humble almost entirely (o the 
casting of Norman Wisdom as the 
hero. Wodchousc's young men are 
often clumsy, sometimes imbcciltc. 
hut never pathetic. Milliccnl Martin 
anil Sheila Hancock do nutliing to 
redeem the situation. 

Two curiosities round off the pro- 
gramme. Those Three French Girls 
(l l M()) Inis dialogue by Wodehouse. 
The high spot occurs about two mi- 
nutes into the film, when Lurry 
(Reginald Denny), nephew of the 
Earl of lpplelon. driving an open 
baby Austin in immaculHtc evening 
attire through a quiet French village 
one morning, glimpses three young 
modistes in ddsliabille at their beifi 
room window nnd rises to his feel, 
remarking eloquently: “What lio 
there! Whut most decidedly ho!” 
There is nlso a good French upache 
dance, a form of ciitcrluinmcnt 
which always fascinated Wodehouse, 
primarily ii seems for the spectacle 
of unsuspecting diners having sulky- 
looking girls in row n into their laps 
by strong men in striped jerseys with 
spotted handkerchiefs tied round 
tneir necks. 

Finally, there are four short silent 
finis made in 1924. based on the 
golfing stories in the collection The 
Clicking of Ciithhen. The connois- 
seur of silent film sub-titles can glean 
a few here - “Did you clasp her to 
you und sear her check with your 
hot breath?” - but the pickings are 
otherwise slim. 

Sadly, however, even the best of 
these films conies nowhere near 
matching the quality of the originals. 
Wodehouse once remarked thnt his 
books were a “sort of musical com- 
edy without music". Perhaps the 
only way of overcoming the inherent 
coarseness of film, und given an 
adaptation the lightness nnd delicacy 
of (he original, is to put the music 
in. 


(he end of his first year he in- !°ng enough to realze what a terr- n il U 0 U| 0C 

genuously expressed Iris surprise at ibly demoralizing place it is. The DCaSllY DalllcS 
having been paid $104,000 for dome wl,ole atmosphere there is one of *7 

rlnlkUi. I < . • O ArfiwiA '* — 


nothing, nnd ns a result parted some- insidious deceit and subterfuge.' 
what stiffly from the studio. In 1936, 
however, he and MGM - both older, 
out no wiser - came together once 


By Hugo Williams 


Or the rather motley collection of 
films assembled by the NFT perhaps 

more whi»n ' the best are the musicals A Damsel 

StetK aaa»is«! 

to Bet ST in to th ? ^IlSw ,0 jL a i ?"?! both) a screen version of a Wode- 

house/BoIton show. Then come three 
films which have very little to do 
p . with Wodehouse: the 1936 and 1951 

nis Hollywood characters are versions of Showboat, only present 


surer road to success 
letter. 


lie wrote in a 


Various cinemas 

U looks like Rosanna Brazzi. It 
sounds tike Rosanno Brazzi. Can this 
balding monk riffling pages in a dim- 
lit library be the singing playboy 
from South Pacific! Looking more 
of place than ever, 
the successor to the 


Trinity." Later, what looks like an 
atonjrc bomb explosion happens up 
there. A double race is now on. Can 
Rosanno get to Dnmien with the last 
dogger before Damien, already 
weakened by the Nazerenc’s birth, 
can slaughter all the male children 
born on March 157 "Liquidate the 
Nazarene”, he tells his secretary. 
"Me? How?” asks the overworked 
disciple. I thought by this lime that 
the new Christ was bound to be a 
girl and slip through that way, but he 
turns out to be the offspring of Da- 


iimcn-marned movie magnates, such because, they both contain Wode- tragically out 

c,,' v ° r Llewellyn. President of the house’s most famous lyric, “Bill” |“l Rosanno is me successor 10 me 

rn>n« »■ we Motion Pierre used to dream that I would discover/ amusing Raf Vallone’s Bugenhngen 

rnrtS»kIi 0n ’ or u 8 r ? ss - |ike stars who The perfect lover/Some day . . ."); 0 f The Omen, whose cancer-riddled 

carrLS SCreen characteristics un- and Till the Clouds Roll By, the body is skewered to the earth by a It * s - flmHz j n p how touchlne is the 

The ove r mto P riva,e *i fe ; s £ or y Jerome Kern's life, with falling lightning conductor. A lesser SDC ctacle of the devil coin! hand- 

ine Sludio executives are surrounded three Wnriehnuu* Ivors me. ikon Daf P nconnn'c irwulc ' ■ « . ■ r ^ <■ ■ 


mien's secretary, who sneakily pleads 
that his son was born tile day before, 
thus saving Mankind. 


* ne siudio executives ore surrounded three Wodehouse lyrics, 
by an obsequious hierarchy of yes- , Some way ^ . 

ly, come the successive attempts to 


' m uiciaruny 1 

a. men, nodders, and nodders’ 


man than Raf, Rosanno s jowls gomely down to the forces of moral 
shake as he prepares 1° confront the rectitude and family life, leaving 
Anti-Christ in the shape of Damien ^cf nf nc m whm Dnmien f*n|T! 


the 

a 


The Hist or y of 
England 
Jasper Bliley 


Jflapflr Ridley J--#|S«nS5a 5 
perception. 


Routledae* Kagan’ 


Loudoa 



Some way behind, panting furious- . , , , . 

... come the successive attempts to Anti-Christ in the shape of Damien resl 0 f us to w hat Damien calls ^ 
put Wodehouse’s prose on the screen Thorn, now US ambassador. He re- numbing eternity in the flaccid 
without the help of music. Ouite cruits a bunch of eccentric monks bosom of Christ" (and Rosanno 
successful, though slight in the ex- and grifes^ them each a special dag- Brazzi). All Damien wants to do; 
treme, are the BBCs versions of $ er -„ Ee as zee birthmark of Sn an- a || t ( s destroy the world,, an 
' ■*' ‘ * J,_ ’ * ere , he Jells them, pointing to the understandable point of view. He 

back of his head. Six . . . six . . . ^as this inlernational charity and 
(pause for over-acting ;) SIX . In aimaments organization which spe- 
Omen One, these “Kniv * “ — 


some of the Mulliner stories, in each 
case with John Alderton as the Mnl- 
llner nephew involved. It probably 
seemed at the time a stroke of 
genius to cast Ian Carmichael as Ber- 
tie Wooster and Dennis Price as 


ause 

'me/i One, these “Knives of Magi- <^1^5 j n natural disasters. "When I 
d° ^l a d be placed in the body of g 0t we a || g 0 » j s his laid-back phi- 
uc TTuusid b.iu iaiiuo i na thc Anti-Christ in the form of a Tosophy. Sam Neil, hard to re- 

Jeeves in an earlier BBC series, but cross- Not any more. Now only one CO gnizc from his fine • ddbut in My. 

the result is disappointing. Wode- is needed, which is just as well, since Brilliant Career, gives a sympathetic 

house himself called Price “pasty- ,I5»u uL-?- account of the devil's predicament:^ 

fgeed" and Carmichael ,“a middle- * “ * 

aged burlesque”: Harsh words, but 
possibly justified. Certainlv this. 

Wooster never looks capable of 
swimming the length of the pool at 
the Drones Club, let alone of swing- 
ing himself across it by the rings - a 
childish feat for someone of Bertie’s 
lissomedess, and which ' he would 
have accomplished 
ease had not 


these shambling monastics with bare- «j 0 ff er you tire ecstasy of mV 
ly a snigger, leaving only Rtwanno. - father . s kingdom" is the humanly 

" *— The Exorcist, devil plct- vague' promise he offers the gathered 

jerided heavily bn *cho- children of. Beelzebub, echoing his 
locus to keep laughter' opponent’s election promises in time- 
through boredom. This, honoured fashion. In bed, he is more 
e Book of' Hebron that specific: "Beauty is pain . plea- 
Rosanno pulls his chin sure is pain" he explains to the TV- 
ation. He can hardly link woman as he firmly sodomizes 
shed with ludicrous read what it says, it is so dark in the her. “Is pain pain?" you could hear 
Tuppy Glossop . fien- . library: "Oyt of the Angel Isle He her asking, in between having her 
dishly looped back the last ring, shall bring forth a deliverer who face smashed into the pillow. Need- 
causjfng him to drop into the deep shall battle with the Beast." Oh ho, less to say, Rosanno knifes her son 
end In formal evening costume. The as if he hasn’t got enough on his by accident, but she gets her own 
young David Niven sounds a tnuch plate, it looks like the Second Com- back pn her violator with the same 
better bet as Bertie: unfortunately mg is oni the way;-'”*"'"- 1 * - * u “ #v ' ! * r '- 


ures have depended heavily on 
lastic hocus-pocus 
in abeyance 
time it is The 
is dusted off. Rosanno pulls his chin 
for consternation. He can hardly 


New Oxford Books: 

Literature 

Collected Poems 

Bernard Spencer 
Edited by Roger Bowen 

Bernard Spencer was born In 1909 
and was a contemporary of 
Stephen Spender’s at Oxford. He 
published his first book of poems. 
Aegean islands, in 1946. and his 
next, With Luck Lasting, not until 
1963, the year of his death. Roger 
Bowen, who introduces the 
col lection with an essay on 
Spencer's life and work.hasfound 
hitherto unpublished or 
uncollected poems, and also 
Includes some of the Juvenilia 
published in Oxford when Spencer 
was an undergraduate. £8.50 

Democracy and the 
Novel 

Popular Resistance 
to Classic American 
Writers 

Henry Nash Smith 

While Hawthorne and Melville were 
at the peak of their achlevem ents 
as writers, there appeared on the 
scene a host of talented producers 
of sentimental fiction that proved 
Immensely popular. Serious fiction 
began to seem out of fashion, with 
a vast reading public Indifferent, If 
not hostile, to it. Henry Nash Smith 
probes the effect of this situation 
□n these and other writers, like 
Mark Twain, William Dean Howells, 
and Henry James. Paperback 
£3.95 GalaxyBooka 

The Complete 
Plays of 
Ben Jonson 

Edited by G. A. Wilkes 

This edition of Jonaon's plays Is a 
modern Ized version of the text of 
Volumes 111- VI of the Oxford 
Jonson. edited by C.H. Harford 
and Percy and Evelyn Simpson. It 
le complete except for the early 
quarto version of Every Man in his 
Humour a nd'for the fragments The 
Sad Shepherd an d Mortimer his 
Fall. There will be four volumes in 
all. Volume I £35, Volume II £40 

Selections from 
Hoccleve 

Edited by M.C. Seymour 

Th Is selection of th a verse of 
Thomas Hoccleve, friend and 
disciple of Chaucer , represents the 
different sorts of poem (familiar, 
devotional, autobiographical, 
didactic, narrative) that he wrote. 
The pieces are com plele or self- 
contained and make an eminently 
varied group. The texts are based 
on a new study of (he manuscripts, 
and the Introduction and 
commentary offer a fresh appraisal 
of one of the more interesting and 
enjoyable of medieval poets. £10 
paperback £4.95 

Camdes: 

Os Lusiadas 

Edited by Frank Pierce 

This great epic poem by Iho 
sixteenth-century Portuguese poet 
Lulsde Cam6es appears here In a 
paperback reissue of the edition by 
Frank Pierce. 'The introduction Is 
the best short essay on the poet, 
his background, and his poem, In 
English.' Modern Language 
Review. Paperback £3.50 


i 
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commentary 


Revelations and simplifications 


Fidclio 

Welsh Natiunul Opera 
The Beggar's Opera 
Scottish Opera 

Harry Kupfer’s hortatory, aggressive 
new Fidelia - no hymn to conjugal 
devotion but a study of history's will 
in action - has of course antagonized 
the critics, who don't like having 
their preconceptions ruffled. Never- 
theless, its excellence is its truth to 
the work. According to Antony 
Peauie's excellent programme, Kup- 
fci denies thnt Fidelia is a mess of 
inconsistent genres or a symphony 
with voices. It contains contradict- 
ions. but it works through them 
dialectically us it goes on, raising 
mate rial reality to predictive vision 
and universalizing its own marital 
anecdote. Lconorc, vowing to save 
the prisoner whether he’s her lius- 
bam! or not, has cast orf the confine- 
ments of emotional individuality to 
become a symbolically impersonal 
liberator, and brands Pizarro with 
the same symbolic generality in the 
epithets hurled at _ him in 
“Abscheulicher!" The officiation of 
the chorus in the final scene pro- 
motes her personal victory into an au- 
gury, the announcement of a mille- 
nium. Though Richard Armstrong 
has chosen to include the third 
Leonore overture between the rescue 
in the dungeon and the day of judg- 
ment above, this habit serves the 
same purpose - in recapitulating the 
drama as a symphony, the inter- 
polated overture rc-interprets the 
action and sees it now. with the 
benefit of historical hindsight, ns 
an allegory.. , 

In Kupfer’s production, the dialec- 
tic has already begun its provocation 
of change in the first scene between 
Jnauino and Marzelline. whose tri- 
vial squabble is interrupted by those 
fateful knocks on (he door: history's 
portentous summons to its human 
agents. Kupfer makes Marzelline a 
cramped, tormented deputy of Leo- 
nore, dreaming of freedom and 
angrily defending herself against Ja- 
qulm's importuning? with a flower 
pot, a laundry basket and the kitchen 


furniture; he is ii rigid, bespecta- 
cled clerk, one of the fascist stale's 
innocuous desk-murderers. 

The production perceives the 
mutuality of demoralization in these 
oppressed conditions. Where free- 
dom is denied, people learn to do 
without it and, it it’s restored, they 
find they're afraid of it, since servi- 
tude has agreeably simplified their 
moral lives. Thus Rocco - scuttling 
ush allied, with head bowed, counsell- 
ing the wisdom uf self-interest and 
survival in opposition to the selfless 
and symbolic generality of Leonora's 
motives - is as much h prisoner as 
the wretches he locks lip. His intern- 
ees likewise, rather than gladly 
erupting into the courtyard, have lost 
the habit of being Tree, dread Leo- 
nore (who is after ah a gaoler), and 
even when permitted to roam at will 
prefer to patrol in a supervised cir- 
cle. As soon as the guards return, 
they congeal into a jellied mob, n 
huddle collectivized by terror. Like 
Rocco nr the obedient automalon 
Jaquino, they have renounced 
vulnerable personal individuality for 
the comfort of a traumatized con- 
formism. 

But this colonized and whimpering 
crowd, in Kupfer's audacious staging 
of the final scene, recovers its forti- 
tude and redefines itself as the Marx- 
ist mass - the eclectic aggregate of 
the world's victims, united in the 
rejection of their chains. The chorus 
which overrules the private rejoicing 
of Leonore and Florestan is here the 
imperative voice of historical inevita- 
bility. Universalizing the action 
means internationalizing it. and Kup- 
fer’s chorus comprises a global con- 
gress of revolutionaries. Ranked on 
a tiered platform Are a coalition of 
Iranian agitators. Sandlnlstas, Poli- 
sario and delegates of the PLO, mor- 
tar-boarded intellectuals and infan- 
trymen, peons and commissars, beat- 
niks in baggy sweaters, all of them 
vomited forth from the mouth of 
Rudg's sculptural “Marseillaise'’ on 
the Arc de Triomphc, the indiscri- 
minate litter of the French Revolu- 
tion. The platform on which the 
chorus is arranged is (he secular altar 
of a new faith - dialectical material- 
ism. Among the insurgents stands a 


By Peter Conrad 

jaundiced angel, bui this altar testi- 
fies (u the unseating of the gods and 
the regeneration of humanity. Dur- 
ing the scene-change a hail of rub- 
ble, broken chains, banners and up- 
ended torches tumble from the de- 
consecrated sky, like the debris of a 
ruined Valhalla. Mythology has been 
supplanted by history. The divine 
edicts which govern the ancient 
world from above cede to the human 
initiative of politics. 

Richard Armstrong conducts with 
the vigour and impetus the produc- 
tion requires, and there are superb 
performances from Helen Field as 
the harried, rebellious Marzelline, 
Richard Morton ns the banally evil 
Jaquino, and Stafford Dean as a 
Rocco disgusted with his own com- 
promises. But an interpretation which 
insists on the avenging symbolic 
force of the protagonists, rather than 
on their pained humanity, needs 
superhuman vocalists - the valiant 
trumpet-tones of a Nilsson to defy 
Pizarro; the cavernous anguish of a 
Vickers, to make “Gotti Welch 
Dunkel hier" a lament for all be- 
nighted men. Dennis Bailey's voice 
is huge, though raw, and the Leo- 
nore of Anne Evans is strained and 
squally, unequal to the demands 
made on it by Beethoven's music 
and Kupfer’s fanatical direction. 

The Scottish Opera Beggars 
Opera isn’t beggarly enough, and it 
is ill-conceived - lavish when it ought 
to be penurious - and shambolically 
executed. At its showing at the 
Dominion Theatre even the lighting 
cues were cross-eyed, so that the 
characters on stage groped about in 
gloom while nonplussed customers in 
a sidebox flinched from the celebrity 
of a vagrant spot. One good idea lies 
undeveloped in David William's stag- 
ing: the Beggar of Gay's prologue 
becomes a disarmed satirist, n scruffy 
turbanned Swift inveighing against 
the vices of the age. while Gay's 
Player is cast as the officious repre- 
sentative of The Management, who, 
pleading that operas must always 
have happy endings, compels the au- 
thor to commute Macheath's sent- 
ence and thereby reduce his satire to 
an entertainment. David - William, 
however - ignoring his own percep- 


Multi-climactic 

By Richard Osborne 

Mahler's Ninth Symphony 
Royal Festival Hall / Radio 3 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra's 
performance of Mahler's Ninth Sym- 
phony on September 19 was sur- 
rounded by all the razzmatazz of an 
American orchestra on tour. As far 
as I know, they played no encores 
on (his occasion (Ozawa and the 
Boston Symphony once gave us the 
Pizzicato Polka after Brahms's First 


obliged .with reviews devoted more 
or less exclusively to she. character 
and quality of sections (not to say 
individual front-desk piavers) in the 
.Chicago ensemble. Mahler the 
orchestral conductor might have 
understood the phenomenon; but 


.Mahler the. composer would perhaps 
"have been most. interested in a single 
■ line: in the Financial Times'. ‘‘ [Solti] 


.obviously knew, how this music , 
should go, but! not ’why.*’ All drive 
and no direction. It is the-, very prob- ' 
lemto which Mahler prophetically 
addresses himself in the symphony’s j 
Rondo Burleske, making its expert 
rendition in the midst of this aggres- 
sively “ unevolved" Chicago perform- 
ance seem like an inadvertent act of 
self-parody. 

The performance began promising- 
ly, for there was something genuine-, 
ly child-like and reverential about; 


the symphony’s opening page as Solti 
unfolded it to us. The Irae of the 
first climax, though, was too much. 
Bruno Walter once averred that in 
every work there is one great climax. 

In Mahler’s Ninth there are arguably 
two, one in each of the outer move- 
ments. In Solti’s reading there are 
half a dozen in the first movement 
alone, each more brazen and dyn- 
amic than the last. More seriously, 
the performance seemed untouched 
by the human affections. Alban 
Berg, in a famous passage, wrote of 
this movement: “It expresses an extra- 
ordinary love of the earth, for 
Nature; a longing lo live on it in 
peace, to enjoy it to the very heart., 
‘.of -one’s being, ;,before death opines, 
as Irresistibly If does" i There- is little 
ambiguity in the symphony as Sqlti : 
currently presents it to us. And since 
we rather miss the sense of the com- 
poser haunted by images of death, 

S et deeply in love with life and the 
equty of physical nature, iso we miss 
the resolution of that ambiguity on 
the symphony's final page, where 
death is rendered evanescent, a natu- 
ral biological ■ transition, a merging 
. into the singleness of. all created mat- 
ter. In the Adagio’s C shjirp minor 
/ threnody there, was nothing here of 
the cljllty calm, the Zert-like ’im- 
■ mobility, \of Karajan’s recent record- 
ing, atj this most egocentric of com- 
poses seems filially (o divest himself 
of all 1 the trappings of a stale 1 and 
r -burdehsome ego. 

. . ^The Chicago performance was 1 cert-: 
■, ainiy ] ipemtyably ' ’’produced". 
• Mahlcr’s'sythphonles make excellent 1 
L; musicy theatre and Maher's own fas- 


cination with the histrionics of death 
partially encourages a reading in 
which private extinction is turned 
into fully attested public ritual. 
There was, though, something ugly 
about the work as Solti presentea it 
lo us. Karajan’s contemporary 
Mahler Nine, spare and serene, or 
Walter’s famous recordings, very 
much "of the period’’, rich in finely 
formulated detail and persistently 


nostalgic, both do the composer 
greater justice than Solti's which too 
frequently recalls the “fiery and com- 


pulsive little Austrian with his 
masochistic yearning for Nirvana" 
evoked by an unsympathetic English 
critic three decades ago. !• 

In' Modem ' hi'arpsicliord Makers: 
Portraits of Nineteen British Crafts- 
men and Their Woi-k (280pp.: Coi- 


tion about the friction in the work 
between theatrical vainglory and the 
low, proverbial cunning of the bal- 
lads, between the aggrandisement 
and inflation of music and the analy- 
tic scepticism of words, between 
what Brecht (who with Weill made 
his own version of The Beggar's 
Opera) sees as bloated, costly, culin- 
ary opera, and devalued, demotic 
operetta costing only threepence and 
affordable by mendicants - proceeds 
in accordance with the slick precepts 
of The Management, serving up the 
piece as a harmlessly smutty panto. 
Guy Woolfenden's orchestra crows 
in prurient delight or bumps and 
grinds like a cabaret ensemble, while 
Mrs Pcachum squats on her cham- 
ber-pot, Mrs Trapes does a super- 
annuated knees-up, and Macheuth's 
release is ffiled in a defamation of 
(he “Hallelujah!" chorus. 

Thomas Allen's performance as 
Machcath has been correspondingly 
misdirected. Gay's is an Empsoman 
pastoral, a double plot which deals 
in distorting similitudes. His rogue 
models himself on the heroes he 
reads about in romances, and is both 
a shoddy parody of his exemplars 
and also, because of his adventurous 
rapacity and generous profligacy, a 
franker and more primally heroic 
creature than they in their chivalric 
inspidity can ever dare to be. Be- 
cause David William hasn't kept 
Gay's ironies and inversions in focus, 
Thomas Allen treats the jokes with 

f iood-natured literalness. He is court- 
y to the whores he feasts, rather 
than relishing the cruel jest of treat- 
ing them as if they were ladies. He 
bennves, and of course sings, on the 
assumption that this is an opera and 
not a parody of one. Thus 
Macheath’s prison monologue, an 
anthology of ballad snatches suggest- 
ing the second-hand and opportunist- 
ic nature of his sentiments, is too 
heartfelt in Thomas Allen's perform- 
ance, not impudent enough in its 
quotations: musically as well as dra- 
matically Macheath lives by mis- 
appropriation, stealing tunes as unre- 
fiectively as he robs coaches. Wool- 
fenden’s band is equally mistaken 
about its function in this scene, and 
thunders out a brassy threnody, tak- 

Photogenic 

By Richard Jacobs 

Ivo Pogorcllcb 
Royal Festival Hall 

The organizers were very sorry that 
Ivo Pogorelich had to change his 
announced programme. But he might 
as well have been playing Irving Ber- 
lin, the electric guitar or perhaps 
tennis for all some of the audience 
cared. This was not a concert to 
listen to. It was a concert to be at 
and to look at. 

' There .was Deutsche Gram- 
mojphon’s display-piece to look at. 
. This showed Ivo looking as if he 

m u.. it 


lancz. £15.50. 0 575 02985 4), John 
Paul, himself a harpsichord maker 
(his English virginal with flower 
painted decoration, his upright harp- 
sichord in rosewood anu satinwood 
and his single-manual harpsichord in 
mahogany qnd satinwooci after tWo 
different instruments by Pascal Tas- 
kin are illustrated here), provides an 
account of the technical process of 
making an early keyboard instru- 
ment. He examines the similarities 
between harpsichords, clavichords, 
virgihals and early pianos and de- 
scribes the acoustical and stylistic dif- 
ferences between those made: in 
different parts of Europe. Instrument 
: rqakersi ■ interviewed here include 
John R(kwson, Mark Stevenson, Den- 
nis WpOley, Donald Garrod, Wil- 
liam Mitchell and Martin Huggett. 


the show. Unprecedentedly, the Fes- 
tival Hall gave Crowther space in the 
foyer for an exhibition ("designed by 
Michael Havnes") of his ohotooraohs 


all of Ivo, They ranged from the 
elegantly informal to the elegantly 
posed. Perhaps the prettiest was Ivo 
smoking a black cigarette. The ash is 
elegantly about to fall off. Others 
may prefer Ivo as Nijinsky in minpr- 
rep wardrobe cast-offs or as Sting 
from The Police. That was on the 
programme. Best of all for some, 
there ■ was the audience to look at 
each 'other,* - 

- Festival Hall aiidiences are pretty 
skilled at. coughing and reading the 
programme during redials , but, as 
experts in timing, a capacity crowd 
trying (q be besotted on Ivo can 


ing Machcath too trustfully at his 
word. 

As Brecht realized the consequ- 
ence of Gay’s mockery of opera is 
the devaluation of music. Gay's char- 
acters have no music of their own, 
only the random gatherings of J. C. 
Pepusch, the ballads they can re- 
member, and the marches they filch 
from Handel. Brecht resented the 
excellence of Weill’s music, suspect- 
ing it of special pleading on behalf of 
predators like Mac the Knife, doubt- 
ing its ability to maintain a studied 
alienation from its subjects. The 
Threepenny Novel contains a cynical 
estimate of music’s innate sen- 
timentality: Mr Peachum, knowing 
that “men use musical instruments to 
soften people's hearts, which is not 
at all easy, hires out hand-me-down 
trumpets and barrel organs to the 
beggars he licenses. The music of 
Peachum’s employees is as fraudu- 
lent as the prostheses he issues to 
them to help them simulate mutila- 
tion. Brecht’s commentary suggests 
that our susceptibility to music is 
itself a fraud, a brief and self- 
congratulatory vacation from our 
official policy of emotional immun- 
ity, of moral tone-deafness. Succour- 
ing beggars is our investment in pre- 
serving the state of things which has 
pul those beggars on the streets, and 
enables us, tike music, to feel good 
about ourselves, since we’ve display- 
ed the appearance of fine conscience 
while actually conspiring to prevent 
the solution of a social problem. 
Their harmonious warblings don’t 
guarantee Peachum’s beggars an in- 
come for long: “after these things 
have been used a few times they 
cease to be effective, for man has 
the terrible ability of being able to 
make himself hard-hearted at will 
when he discovers the disastrous re- 
sults of his soft-heartedness ■ 
Thomas Allen, whose singing is so 
plnngcnt and whose demeanour as 
Macheath is so upright, flouts this 
Brechtian rule. Operatic singing 
can’t help itself: it necessarily ele- 
vates, ennobles, amplifies and re- 
deems. If The Beggar s Opera is well 
sung it ceases lo be a parody ana 
thus loses its point, since the voice is 
validating emotions which the work 
exists to questions. 


have no equal. It takes real flair to 
cough at every still-point in opus in. 
genius to share a smutty joke in WJ 
Inst variation (the couple in front oi 
me) and (the Japanese lady on my 
left) divine inspiration to fish in j 
handbag for and then need an inter- 
national dialling-code book in in 
last few bars. (Ft might have been ■ 
railway timetable or a 
tern. I saw it through blood, so 
not sure.) 

So what's Ivo like? To look at he s 
just as agreeable as his publicity sug 
gests: he’s particularly graceful 
taking a bouquet and examining 
disdainfully as he leaves the P at 
form. As a pianist (just to mention 
it) he's very accomplished « > {g 
finger-work a secco. clever with S 
latn (like the much more g{ 

less pretty Andres Setoff), Q . 
clangorous and coyly Jjjg* e JJL • 
Schumann, and impertinent 
tempi in late Beethoven. This muen 
anticipated “interpretation taw* 
out to be a tissue of sdf-rej 8 ^; , 

wilfully elegant momenls. In 
he played Beethoven like U«t JJJJj 
is being lionized in much the 
way. ' - ■ 

Kent Opera's J981 autumn,^. 

opened with Nicholas HytnerP 

duction of The Marriage 
1 (conducted by Roger No ™ ng $ ic hael 

in a new translation by ” “ 

Irwin) which can be beard * 

' Assembly Hall. Tunbridge • JJban'V 
' October 29. A revival ofjoW . 
' Miller's 1977 production o! 

Onegin will be performed on . — 
ber 30. . '-V: 


$3 a. 
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to the editor 


Politics in 
Modern Iran 

Sir. - I do not for a moment deny 
L. P. Elwdl-Sullnn the right to go 
on defending the Shah's regime (Au- 
gust 2S), nor do i deride his haired 
of “Khcimainism". to which I have 
been opposed for many years. This 
reply is simply intended! partly to 
save my views from gross misrepre- 
sentation. and partly to show why 
the Shah's despotism cannot he ex- 
cused by the use of simple rlicturic 
about the current madness in Iran, il 
only because that despotism it sett 
was the decisive cause of this mad- 
ness. 

Elwell-Sutton’s first complaint is 
that “like loo many social scientists" 

I start off "with a preconceived 
model". I would merely mention that 
there are not one but several models 
in my books, and that none of them 
is 'preconceived", or some other 
critics would not have failed to find 
my theoretical model in mv book at 
all. 

Having thus disposed of much of 
my analysis (and the related evi- 
dence) which is contained in the best 


part of 14 chapters out of 18. Elwell- 
-Sutlon then proceeds to accuse me 
of things I hnve not said, and of 


ignoring those which I have said. For 
instance: "For Katouzian a failure of 
democracy is a contradiction in 
terms; it can only have been des- 
troyed by despotic forces backed by 
foreign interests". This is simply un- 
true, and I would refer him to chap- 
ters 4 and 5 of my hook on the 
success nnd failure of the “Const it u- 
iional” Revolution, chapters 8-10. on 
lllc tow of several opportunities for 
establishing a democratic social 
framework between 1942 and 1953, 
and chapter 1 1, on the missed oppor- 
tunities of the period 1960-63. For 
example, anticipating the cruises of 
the failure of the democratic move- 
ment led by Musaddiq. I write (in 
SfP 9 : Pi } HW-S): “Yet the fact 
2™ f" e democratic forces were ulii- 

P,nbL5 Ce u ted Cfinr, ° l bc entirely 
“2 am . ed . the tactics and 

nHv!n 8 i eS ° f ■ r enem 'es; an army 
ES9 afiamM an enem y would 

£ft b f ^fpnsed to meet rcsist- 
retaliation; its success or 

enS'cte* as much the 

enemy s decisions ns its own; and it 

ar er biamc i,s 

nu nn ? r 1 facl ! ha * thc enemy 

obLiE k nghL Tll,s is a simple. 

SSKJS t V i ry Si § nificant lesso » 

wmch is y et , 0 ^ un a ers[ood b tj 

Iranian .public an d - especially - 
Jj' scient| fic analysts”. (On this 
fllrth er the section entitled 
ment- A B r ' ,he Po P ular Move- 

PPl79^2 B j nef Autopsy ’ cha P ter 9 - 

seSS 1 ‘?Sw 1 S£iys that “ !he 

22J2 ,nd !«ment of Katouzian’s 
th e JS' ' ■ 15 hls failure to see what 
S-SrS ? utcotne of the Revolu- 
comnKiI ke ^ 10 j*"- too. is 
d?scus2fJ y unf ° unded - For example, 

eS ?f na,ve ? once P t °f West- 

5tM.S w ra - nths be *° re the fa11 

main? ,!l hs 1?P mc - and wb en Kho- 
able) r' VaS S j extremely fashion- 


Bui perhaps most bnHlim: uf »\\ is 
hi' argument that -hv virtually im.r- 
mg the religious hierarchy.' whmn 
hev saw as Rule more than ineiden- 
y , j 111 '"i?,' ! h V dcmocr.iiic npinmitiou 

- ly the Shah | indtnling ll.nna Nairn- 

- -tan) made no pu. vision (or the pi*. 
I Mhiliiv that a .section of (he clerics 

■ w,,uld capture ihe whole 
' rnovcniem . . For. while it looks 
i as il I uni reading a resume of sever- 

■ al leaves out of my own book. 1 find 
' myself accused of mistakes fur which 

l have extensively criticized others. 

However, since there are too 
many oblique references to the sins 
of Kalouzian and his likes 1 should 
emphasize that I have demonstrated, 
boili in and out of my hook, mv 
opposition to the Khumuini-itcs; and 
that, heing fujly conscious of the 
demarcation line between social 
analysis and intelligent journalism. I 
have not “revised'' mv text since 
September 1979. nor have I bene- 
fited trom "hindsight" in any of iis 
views or arguments. Elwell-Simon. 
who wrongly accuses me uf ignoring 
the causes of ihe failure of the 
democratic movements in Iran, is 
himself oblivious to the basic reasons 
f“ r *he rapid and total collapse of 
the Shah's pseudo-mode rnisi despot- 
ism. For example, by systematically 
attacking the democratic opposition 
including dissident intellectuals, lie 
ignores thc fact that the Shah’s reg- 
. nne finally collapsed when the mudi 
wider educated public (most of 
whom had been cooperating with 
that regime) went on strike, in state 
offices, in the Oil Company, in the 
public media, and - finally - even in 
the armed forces. If [ have been 
open and honest in my general de- 
scription of some of the worst stage- 
managers of thc Shah's regime, it is 
not because I hnve “a nice line in 
invective", but because I could not 
find a better term than "wild dogs” 
for describing those agents of the 
Shahs SAVAK who regularly raped 
men and women political prisoners 
(and llieir children), or roasted them 
on the famous "toaster". 

Elwell-Sutton’s case might have 
looked a little less unconvincing IF he 
had tried to find some fault in at 
least one of my arguments, observa- 
tions, analyses nr statistical data. As 
it is, he has simply used my book as 
a means of expressing his own long 
and short views on the Iranian Re- 
volution. That may not be fair to my 
hook, but il is most unfair to himself ■ 
ns well ns his renders. As for me, I \ 
stand by all thc main arguments and i 
conclusions of my book, and I woujd 1 
still “welcome every opinion based i 
on scientific criticism « 

HOMA KATOUZIAN. ! 
Rutherford College. The Univer- . 
sity. Canterbury. Kent CT2 7NX. J 


' being mi (fiat Iihiih lata in. Sn ii is. | 
' tear. in the .Suvici l hi inn hidav. ihe 

1 "bosh Im in lv held 1 .. he ■'•irue' . 

indeed "scientific", because it it were 
1 run there would be m. justification 
tnr the Smiet system nr I nr all the 
honors u commits. I,, justify the 
vjulag and Mich, and m live onnlnn- 
iihly with the result, vmir fun- 
damental beliefs base to' be some 
kind ni "dangermi*. hush”. You arc 
in bmid in a secular version of the 
argu me ni from design: Marx dis- 
cerned the design, and Lenin and his 
successors have developed bum that 
design an epistemology and a politic- 
al ethic. The Soviet leadership has 
nn other way ni thinking and u is to 
defend ihe authority and the purity 
of their “dangerous bosh" dial (lie 
weapons are piled up and the dissi- 
dents destroyed. 

ELIZABETH YOUNG. 

100 Bays water Road, London W2. 

Keeping up 
Greek 

Sir, - Clam whs certainly in the 
Kcnnedy-rhyme when I chanted il 
first in 1920; but f noticed later that 
it had been dropped. Presumably 
this was because all the passages 
where it is found with the ablative 
are texiunlly suspect. In any case it is 
more frequent as nn adverb. 

The word survived only as Ihe first 
syllable of clandestine. 

D. B. GREGOR. 

34 Warcrsmeel. Northampton NN] 

Sir, - May I add my mite to the 
Latin grammar controversy? In 1913 
"Palam. clam, cum, ex or 
«.* The Itne wouldn't have scanned 
without it, and in those days even as 
children we could recognize a regular 
metre. 

LUCY MAIR. ' 

19 Hallgate, Blackheath Park, 
London SE3 9SG. 


Television 
and Literature 

Sir. - Either I spukebadly or I ier- 
nittanc Lee did nut listen well or the 
.icnuMics «il St Cecil iu'h Hall in Edin- 
burgh were against us both (Com- 
mentary. September IS). I do not 
believe that television can never he 
"enuitiniiidlv involving”. If 1 believed 
iliat I would not write fur it. Mv 
observation in the debate on ■•Tele- 
vision and Lilcriiliire" was that the 
liuhil uf viewing may he inimical to 
ihe habit of reading, since readers 
must create ilicir own i mimes und 
ni it have them supplied coll ecu vely. 
For this reason. I argued, radio is u 
more sympathetic medium to books 
than television since it is less likely 
In promt lie false expectations in us 
from the written word. 

MICHAEL HOLROYD. 

85 St Murk s Road. London, Lon- 
don Wit). 

‘Candide’ 

Sir. — Herniione Lee (September 
II) must have misread her pro- 
gramme for Candide, There are no 

musical additions by Stephen Sound- 
heini ** in the score; he only wrote 
additional lyrics. So all the tunes are of 
West Side Story vintage: the two scores 
were written concurrently by Leonard 
Bernstein and, pace Miss Lee, that for 
Candide is the better of the two; 
whatever echoes she heard of “the- 
bland, snazzy style of A Little Night 
Music" (she misjudges that, too) were 
in her own head. 

There is no Dorothy Parker left in 
the revued Candide score: the line "I 
have no strong objection to cham- 
pagne" was written by Richard Wil- 
bur, as was the excellent line “my 
desires are as dry ns an apple core* 
that Miss Lee misquotes. And the 


music.il. in thc Jlugh Wheeler ver- 
sinn. dues not have a happy ending; 
the last words, uttered over a dead 
cow. are “the pox". 

ROBERT CUSHMAN. 

The Observer, 8 St Andrews I fill, 
London EC4V 5JA, 

‘Evangelist 
of Race’ 

Sir. - A rather nasty typographicsil 
error insinuated itself into mv review 
or Cjcoflrey Field's Evangelist ,, j 
Bticc (September 4). ] seem In he 
* i 'V ,,, g Buit his long bunk -tells m 
mure about Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain than we want to know, 
though not what we ought to know." 
I Ins appears to he denigrating u 
t’uok of which I think verv highly 
indeed. The sentence should rciuf- 
' It tells us more about Houston Ste- 
wart Chamber! uii i than we want to 
know, though not inure Ilian we 
ought in know." 

PETER GAY. 

Vide University. Hall of Graduate 
tWY’fl I,avcn ' Connecticut 


Henry Fielding and 
the ‘Craftsman’ 

Sir, - Where Professor Donald 
?£a n t% SJ* .<5 c PtembiT II) “In 
739 (Fielding! became editor, with 
Janies Ralph, af the Craftsman" he 
presumably means the Champion. 

1e wa& edited, through- 

out 1739, by Nicholas Arnhurst. 

SIMON VAREY. 

Rijksuniversiteil Utrecht, Ouiie- 
"°°' d , * 3513 ER Utrecht. 

Netncrmndln nils. 


Among this week’s contributors 


‘The Literary 
Review’ 


still ^ acce P ted . and - worse 

Ife ,0 xenopho- 


Marxism 
and War 

Sir, - Geoffrey Best ends his in- 
teresting review of Bernard Sem- 
mel’s Marxism and the Science of 
War (September 18) wondering If the 

K resent-day Soviet military writers 
fr Sentinel quotes can really “mean 

PUflrVfhino ihpu enu" "Ttiai. . 


ler Q r'L npar[ Trom Cfiap- 

rencrikn n hflve S“«Med the role of 

•cdvhf!??fcJ' e V oua leaders and 
sowmli" fW down Musaddiq’s 
SPE? 1 f^our of the Shalt. 
2 n J h ? m ,t he y had entered an 
1963 cba Pter 11, discussing the 
n£fiE i . mg i f have Wendfied Kho- 
ieader re,i e ious 

and IR 7: '■ a ^ d m chapters 17 
>hc ^ ,le < cn, ; dzm « the lactics of 

tSaSSK^ (rengious or other l 

have 2Ss I V , i e r 5 cent revolution,. I 
th J- ri5e of Kho- 
ism Whfr S m d0 M r c dUionalist de spoG 
'tind, hmL ® wel }*Sut to n may have in 
defSrdlS fu ver 'e.! s f hat 1 should have 
nipt and jnm S hah’s despotic, cor- 
amotio om- COm P etent re &nie which,. 
Pofti dn* r cal «‘rophes, closed all , 
a» chnn-- ; 

deliver-??!? “biihumcation, uHtll it : 
10 (he iJS 6 - count iy and its . people 
and. /Uf S” dc . r Ibercies of Khomalni 
"■.W^pack : of wild dogs". 


everything they say". "Their appa- 
rent inability ... to see or to im- 
agine a pluralist world instead of otie 
divided sharply into ‘socialist' and 
‘capitalist’ social systems and their 
scenarios of 'decisive armed collision' 
between them and of the consequent 
'proletarian istation 1 , at long last, of 
the advanced capitalist countries’ 
working classes - this is bosh which 
it would be nice to shrug off with the 
mirthful contempt it deserves, were 
it not such exceptionally dangerous 
bosh." 

I have not yet seen Mr Semmel's 
book, but, as a fairly regular reader 
of this kind of Soviet text. I can say 
that I see no grounds for supposing 
they don't mean What they say, it 
only because they wouldn't know 
hpw to “mean” anything else. , 

Bosh? Ye? - to us who exercise 
and furnish, our minds very different- 
ly. But plenty of people and orga- 
nizations - (he Moonies, the Pro- 
visional fR,A, some of the Protes- 
tants in Northern Ireland believe hi 1 
"dangerous, bosh" of one kind or 
another and erect all their political 1 


Sir.- Anne Smith, novelist nndut one 
time a don at Edinburgh University, 
was earlier (his month abruptly dismis- 
sed, without h word of warning or 
explanation, from her post ns editor of 
The Literary Review, which she 
founded with a sum of money repre- 
senting her life savings two years ago, 
at a time when the publication of the 
TLS was suspended. Not long after 
your reappearance she was obliged to 
sell the title and ownership of the 
Review for the token fee of £1. 

I have no practical suggestion tp 
make regarding Dr Smith s dilemma, 
and am writing to you principally to 
express my sense of outrage on learn- 
ing of the plight of an editor who has by 
now amply demonstrated her enter- 
prise, discrimination and intellectual 
independence. It is impossible at pre- 
sent to predict what will be Ihe future 
of The Literary Review, but [ only hope 
that one will find in future issues tne 
work of such writers - as Ahthpny- 
Burgess, Doris Lessing, Frederic 
Raphael, Angus Wilson, Malcolm 
Bradbury. William Trevor, Michael 
Schmidt and others of the team of 
younger, entertainingly astute and pro- 
fessionally equipped critics, all of 
whose names one had become accus- • 
tomed to seeing In the Review's con- 
tents-lists. Surely there must still be 1 
room in Britain, despite the reputedly 
omnipotent recession, for a literary 


liriburgh Literary Re- 
■ Smith's, editorship? 


view under An n 


DAVID OASCOVNE, 
48 Oxford Street, Northwood, 
Cowes, Isle of Wight P031 8PT. 

Kenneth O. Morgan would like to 
apologize to readers for on error, in 
his review, published in the TLS last 
:week, of Michael, Foot: A Portrait bv 


, ; uiT uiai^au 

of Blackpool, as; the venue for the 
TUC Conference, 


Kings!. ey A m is's Collected Poems 
1944- i 97V were published in 1979. 
His most recent novel is Russian 
Hide-and-Seck. 198(1, 

At an B lii.i. is n Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

T. J. Binyon is a Fellow of 
Wndhani College. Oxford. 

Alan Bold’s most recent collection 
of poems is This Fine Day, 1979. 

Roger Bowf.n's edition of the col- 
lected poems of Bernard Spencer 
will^ be reviewed shortly in thc 

Sib Barnett Cocks's books include 
The European Parliament, 1973. 

Peter Conrad’s books include 
Romantic Opera and Literary 
Form. 1979, and imagining Amer- 
ica, 198(1. 

Patricia Craig’s critical study, The 
Lady Investigates: Women Detec- 
tives and Spies in Fiction, a col- 
laboration with Mary Cadogan, was . 
published earlier this yeaT. 

Nioel Cross is writing a book on 
the conditions of nineteenth- 
century authorship. 

Caroline Eiam is a lecturer in the 
Hisloiy or Art al Westfield Col- 
lege, London. 1 

Gavin Ewart's collected poems, 
The Collected Ewart 1933-1980, were 
published last year. 

Kyril FitzLYon's books Include Be- 
fore the Revolution . 1978. . 

John N. Green is Senior Lecturer 
In Romance Linguistics at Ihe Uni- 
versity pf York. 

Julie Kavanagh is Reviews Editor 
of Harpers and Queen. 

Jonathan Lear Is a Fellow of . 
Clare College, Cambridge. 

Puup Mason's books include Kip- 
ling: The Glass, The Shadow and 
The Fire, 1975, and The Dove in 
Harness, 1976; 

1 ' . * v . 

J. E. MojrnMEjt was Chairman of 
the Advisory, . Conciliation and 
Arbitration Service from 1974 to : 
1981a / ■ 


Ferdinand Mount's novels include 
The Man Who Rode Ampersand, 
1975, ami Thc Clique, iy7H. 

Roland Oliver is Professor of the 
History of Africa ui (he University 
of London. 

Richard Os horn i; is a regular con- 
tributor to Gramophone. 

Idris Parry whs Professor of Ger- 
man at Hie University of Manches- 
ter from 1963 to 1978. His recent 
collection of essays, Hand to Mouth, 
TLS S ,0n ^ bc reviewed in Hie 

Tom Phillips's Hirmument: A 
Treatment of a Victorian Novel was 
published last year. 

John Rae is Head Master of West- 
minster School. His The Public 
School Revolution: Britain’s Inde- 
pendent Schools 1964-1979. was 
published last year.' 

Pat Rogers is the author of The 
Augustan Vision, 1974. and Henrw 
Finding: A Biography. 1979. 


Gamini Salgado is Professor of 
English at the University of Exeter. 

Sydney Shoemaker is Susan Linn 
■Sage Professor of Philosophy at 
Cornell University. New York; He 

■ Norman Stone is the author of The 
Eastern Front 19J4 - 1917, 1976. 

Thomas SuTCLtKFE is a producer for 
uie BBC. 

iR. G. Swinburne is Professor of 
Philosophy at . the University of 
Keele. Volume 3 of his- trilogy on 
the philosophy of religion. Faith 
and Reason, will be published hr 
December. 

D: Mi Thomas's most recent novel. 
The White Hotel, was published 
earlier this yefir. 

Anthony Th Waite's most receht 
collection of poems is Victorian 
Voices, 1980. 
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Finding words for ideas 




By Jonathan Lear 

ROY HARRIS: 

The Language Myth 

204pp. Duckworth. £ IS. 

t) 7156 1528 9 

One reason why theories of lan- 
guage arc important today is that, 
in an age only too conscious of (he 
formative role played by processes 
of communication, they have conic 
to be central to what Habermas 
called "the self-understanding of 
modern societies". 

That is also one reason why it is 
important fur people tn under- 
stand that «i great deni of impress- 
ively authoritative modern theoriz- 
ing about language is founded 
upon a myth. 

The myth in question is the sub- 
ject of litis book. 


.. M- 1 

^ I I 


Like many other modern myths, 
it has ancient origins in the West- 
ern tradition. Like all important 
myths, it flatters and reflects (he 
type of culture which sponsors it. 
It has many contemporary rami- 
fications. But nowhere has it be- 
come better established, or com- 
manded more unquestioning cre- 
dence, than through the develop- 
ment of modern linguistics. There 
its rapid metamorphosis into "sci- 
ence", by fiat of the dominant 
academic figures in (he subject, 
constitutes one of the most reveal- 
ing and disturbing episodes in the 
intellectual history of the twentieth 
century. 

This quotation, which constitutes 
the entire preface of The Language 
Myth, holds out the exciting promise 
that this book will provide a decon- 
struction of modern linguistics. The 
promise is exciting not merely be- 
cause of the satisfaction dial attends 
■diagnosing the earnest intellectual 
'labours or others as Illegitimate, nor 
because it is interesting to see how 
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yesterday's bristling challenge can 
become today 'a entrenched ortho- 
doxy, but because understanding 
how language works is, as Roy Har- 
ris says, integral lo our self- 
(iiulursfiiiiding. Speaking and under- 
standing a language is one of die 
most complex tilings we do. Much, if 
nor all. of our thought we represent 
to ourselves anti express to others in 
language. Our conception of how we 
do (Ins will therefore profoundly 
affect our conception of the human 
mind and our conception of humans 
as communicating agents. 

Professor Harris's attack on mod- 
ern linguistics is analogous to the 
criticism of positivist social science 
made by Habermas ami the Frank- 
furt school. Critical social theorists 
nrgiie that (he goal of the social 
sciences ought to he a type of self- 
knowledge - an understanding of 
what wc are like as social beings - 
and that such knowledge must elude 
us as long as wc take the natural 
sciences to provide the only para- 
digm of science or scientifically 
worthy knowledge. Harris begins, as 
do many critical sociul theorists, with 
a historical reconstruction of the ori- 

S ins of Che discipline which reveals 
ic contingent reasons why the 
founders took their study to he a 
science and why they construed sci- 
ence too narrowly. 

Bertrand Russell oucc wrote about 
the word "the" that “like Browning’s 
Grammarian with the enclitic tie I 
would give the doctrine of this word 
if f were ‘dead from the waist down’ 
nnd not merely in priso'n". (Russell 
was then serving time for his pacif- 
ism in the First world War). All that 
Russell and the Grammarian had in 
common was that they both worked 
under conditions of physical 
hardship. While the Grammarian, as 
Harris says, aimed to supply a histor- 
ically minded account or the encli- 
tic's’ g rum inn I ical rules, based on a 
study of ancient texts, Russell 
offered an ahistorioal analysis of the 
deep structure of one use of the 
• definite article. The move from a 
historical to an ahistorical study of 


language began with the rise of posi- 
tivism in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Max Muller, in Lectures nn the Sci- 
ence of Language (1X^4). claimed 
scientific status for the study of lan- 
guage though it was "scarcely re- 
ceived as yet on a footing of equality 
by the elder branches uf learning". 
Ferdinand de Saussure criticized his- 
torical linguistics on the grounds (lint 
the changes in the use of a word 
over centuries can bear little relation 
to what is known by a competent 
speaker. 

The task of linguistic science, 
according to Saussure. was to pro- 
vide a theoretical model of a compe- 
tent speaker's linguistic knowledge. 
Language was to he conceived not as 
a system of spoken or written signs, 
hut as a cognitive structure possessed 
by speakers who “knew” the lan- 
guage: 

by “internalizing" the object of 
analysis for linguistics in this wav, 
Saussure achieved a remarkable 
feat of acndcmic politics. He res- 
cued his subject from the histo- 
rians by finding a place for it with- 
in psychology; but at the same 
time safeguarded it from the poss- 
ible encroachments of psycholog- 
ists. He established a programme 
which psychology has no ready- 
made ways of dealing with . . . 
Anyone who can achieve such a 
feat has ns goad a claim as any to 
be regarded as the rounder of a 
new discipline . . . 

It is ironic, from Harris’s perspec- 
tive, that although Saussure's criti- 
que of historical linguistics was de- 
signed to make room for what an 
ordinary speaker knows, the con- 
struction of theoretical models 
ignored the speaker's view of his 
own competence. Had they paid 
attention to (his, Harris claims, the 
founders could not have claimed 
linguistics to be a science. 

But what is the language myth7 It 
is, says Harris, a product of two 
fallacies, the “telementational falla- 
cy” and the “determinacy fallacy". 
The telementational fallacy is the be- 
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Less than twenty years ago, asked to 
recommend a general introduction to 
linguistics for an eager sixth-former, 
first-year undergraduate or intelli- 
gent layman, one would have been 
perplexed to know what to suggest. 
Nowadays, the dilemma wouki be 
which to choose. Formerly, the 
selection was restricted to a handful 
of magisterial, end-of-career synth- 
eses (like Leonard Bloomfield's Lan- 
guage ) or compendious manuals (like 
Charles Hockett’s Course in Modern 
Linguistics ) - neither designed jo 
.nurture the -First burgeonirtgs of vocs* 
tidn -* or to a.cllitch of readable but 
largely untrustworthy populariza- 
tions; Now, thpre are dozens, frag- 
menting (he genre into collections, of 
original articles, readers, works of 
reference, textbooks, course-rbooks 
(with or . without sets of exercises) 
and what, for lack of a better: term, 
we may call "gingefc-texts”. 

Among this' spate of publications 


lid that “linguistic knowledge is 
essentially a mailer of knowing 
which weirds stand fur which ideas”. 


The determinacy fallacy holds that 
“all men are provided by Nature 
with the same ideas” and thus all 


that men have to do lo communicate 
is to agree on a correlation between 
words and ideas. 

The use of the term “fnllacy" is of 
course rhetorical. Outside of logic. I 
suspect (hat every named fallacy - 
(lie intentional fallacy, the teleologic- 
al fallacy, the naturalistic fallacy - 
has at least some embodiment that 
promotes understanding and insight. 
Certainly it can be useful to know an 
author's intentions when reading a 
text or to sec purposive behaviour in 
nature: Aristotle nnd Nietzsche, who 
derived iheir moral theories from 
(heir conceptions of man's nature, 
did not commit a fallacy. At most, 
these “fallacies'' signify a type of 
reasoning that is prone to abuse. The 
same is true of Harris's “fallacies”. 

A generation ago Wittgenstein 
pointed out that if we conceive of 
ideas as items (hat are present to the 
mind’s eye and take words to stand 
for ideas, then we will have n mis- 
leading conception of the human 
mind and of linguistic communica- 
tion. However, nothing in Wittgen- 
stein's criticism bars a linguist from 
postulating mental faculties as re- 
positories of linguistic competence, 
just as long as this postulation marks 
the beginning, not the end, of a 
research programme into the nature 
nnd physical embodiment of these 
faculties. (Unlike Lockean ideas, 
these mental items will not be im- 
mediately visible to the mind's eye). 

It is a shame that in a work that 
purports to offer a critique of mod- 
ern linguistics so little of contempor- 
ary research in linguistics or cogni- 
tive psychology is cited or discussed. 
Classics of the 1930s. 40s and 50s are 
discussed. Chomsky’s Aspects of the 
Theory of Syntax (1965) is criticized, 
but. tne few- mentioned works of 
more recent vintage are often cited 
in support of the author’s argument 
rather than as an example of some 


scope arid enduring merit have not 
bpen numerous* In some cases, this 
Is because thoy are intentionally par- 
tisan. favouring a linguistic theory 
whose progress renders them in- 
escapably ephemeral, sometimes in- 
deed, leaving them outraodeff before 
they reach pie 1 bookseller’s; shelves. 
In others, Jt Js attributable to a.difc-. 
tressing rashtotij iri. .'certain "America^ 
graduate school for' (he “introduc- 
tory guide" to be seen as' the natural 


first book of any budding linguist. 
But carping aside, the more lln- 

S 'Uics grows and the more it estab- 
es hyphenated relationships with 
neighbouring disciplines, the harder 
it becomes for any individual to pro- 
duce a fair conspectus for the begin- 
ner or outsider. The talents required 
are: the maturity and tenacity of 
purpose to cover developments in all 
sub-fields, the experience to tease 
out historical strands, the authority 
to adjudicate on conflicting claims, 
the erudition to perceive common 
principles between linguistics and 
adjacent subjects - all this, allied to 
a measure of optimism and enthu- 
siasm. Small wonder that so few live 
up to these demands, or that when 
they do (as in Dwight Bolinger’s 
outstanding Aspects of Language), it 
requires over six hundred densely- 
packed pages. 

In this new book, John Lyons sets 
himself rather more modest goals 
and within, them is remarkably suc- 
cessful; He brings : to the task riot 
only the- fruits ot a long and rdistiri- 
eulshed career In descriptive linguis- 
tics, blit also, a reputation for clear 
exposition and a fluid elegance of 
style that has hitherto eluded most of 
his fellow linguists. His earlier paper- 
back on Chomsky has served, 
through its ready availability, as the 
first introduction to linguistics for a 
. generation of British sixth-formers, 
and this new venture can be viewed 
as a logical progression. 

Despite repeated ;disclaimers as to 
how much can be; attempted in a 
work of this size, the coverage 
achieved is impressive. The balance, 
however, is deliberately uncanven- 
- tion’al, with . only three of the ten 
chapters allocated to "core" descrip- 
tive linguistics (one each tor phono- 


import am error. In particular, there 
is no mention of Jerry Fodor’s fasci- 
nating attempt to revive the good 
name of ideas in linguistics and 
cognitive psychology. One cannot 
help hut think that this is a serious 
omission, especially in the light of 
the claims made iii the preface. 

There are two significant asymmet- 
ries between Harris's critique and 
that offered hy critical social theor- 
ists. First, positivist social science 
purported to offer not just a type of 
social knowledge, but the only legiti- 
mate social knowledge possible. A 
hermeneutic approach to understand- 
ing a society was considered “subjec- 
tive” and therefore suspect. Critical 
theorists had to provide a critique of 
positivism in order to make room for 
their work. Modern linguistics does 
not exercise such ideological control, 
so there is not the same need for a 
prolegomena to an adequate linguis- 
tic theory. Harris’s case would be 
made most persuasively by the pre- 
sentation of a new theory, not the 
critique of an old one. 

This suggests a second asymmetry. 
Critical theorists are able lo point lo 
tangible examples - in the works of 
Marx and Freud - of what they take 
to be alternatives to positive social 
science. In his last chapter, “Linguis- 
tics Demy Biologized? , Harris says 
little about what he thinks linguistics 
ought to be like. Linguistics ought to 
pay more attention to the context in 
which speech acts are made, it ought 
to pay more attention to language as 
a "continuously creative process”, it 
ought to "describe systematically 
what the speaker and hearer have to 
do in order to integrate speech re- 
levantly into a temporal flow of epi- 
sodes which they are jointly co- 
monitoring”. But the suggestions, 
however valuable, remain prog- 
rammatic, and Harris devotes the 
bulk of the chapter to continuing his 
criticisms. He does make some tren- 
chant criticisms, but It is always 
possible to criticize an interesting 
and valuable theory: he has not 
shown that his criticisms amount to 
more than this. 


underlying theoretical assumptions 
and philosophical orientations. There 
is also a welcome emphasis on lan- 
guage in relation to culture - the 
predilection of anthropological lin- 

f uists in the early part of this century 
ut. Professor Lyons believes, unjus- 
tifiably neglected of late. 

Lyons's theoretical stance is stu- 
diously electic: while paying due tri- 
bute to the achievements of genera- 
tive grammar, he does not shrink 
from criticism of many wider Chom- 
skyan tenets; and he is happy to 
import slightly off-beat notions (like 


is lightly worn (a sprinkle of phrases 
like “X is surely right in this" serving 
to reassure rather than to irritate) 


and controversial topics are scrupu- 
lously handled. There is a very full 
bibliography and index, and each 
chapter ends with detailed sugges- 
tions for further reading and a set of 
atihiulatirigrbut often quite taxing, 
Questions and exercises. . 

■ Though never dull, the text is 
often compressed and is rarely an 
easy, read: it talks down to no one. 
“Even an elementary book", Lyons 
admonishes at one point, “should 
give its readers some sense of the 
range and complexity of the subject 
it deals with," Very true; but there is 
bound to be disagreement as to quite 
how much sophistication can be ex- 
pected of the first-year undergradu- 
ate to whom the work is specifically 
addressed. More than one section, 
especially In the philosophical chap- 
ters, starts rather cosily with short, 
crisp sentences but rapidly works up 


td qthers which are less so: “After 
all, one might as an intellectuallst 


tiye linguistics (one each tor phono- take the view (hat the sole dr prim- 
, logyi grammar and semantic*). The ary function of language is the ex- 
bujk Is devoted to placing linguistics ipression of propositional thought and 
6 Wider., intellectual framework,, yet as a functionalist maintain that 


adaptation to this their sole or prim- 
ary function." Ip other sections, 
there are occasional infelicities, un- 
helpful definitions (such as articula- 
tions “defined" by their IPA sym- 
bol), distinctions which seem oycr- 
finicky for an avowedly elementary 
work, and some evidence of heavy- 
handed editing. These are, however,- 
minor blemisnes which could easily 
be corrected in a second edition 
(together with a most , unfortunate 
misprint in the phonetic chart _ on 
page 78, which shows a velarized 
lateral where there should be a 
voiced palatal plosive). 

In welcoming this new contender 
in a field which is not, I have g 
gested, so overpopulated as Am 
Ippear, I must record two ^ 
and one reservation. The first JJP* 
is that Lyons, bowing no douW t 
pressure of space, has include 
few linguistic illustrations, 
second, flat he felt obl.ged iodW£ 
quite so many terminological disl 
tlins. Neither the imsgc of 
stereotype linguist wluch lb' 5 : 
veys, nor the conceptual demM* 
made by the text, Beetn calculate^ 

have first-year under^aduates dwp 

ing in the aisles, whatever 
may be, this is no ginger-text. 

Richard Lepsius's Standard AlpJ^ 

H KjCfc becAU.Oft- 

ginally published In ^ 863 ’ h jJ{f d g r aphy 
has a Iona introduction, bibliograpny 
and is edited by J. Alan Kemp- 

• PostaGb: Inland. 15 ^P ■ 


• drawing out. the full’ implications of 
.linguists” attitudes ; : ton. data; ' their 


presston of propositional thought and 
ye( as a functionalist maintain that 
the , structure of language-systems is 
determined by . their teleological 
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A Polish nobleman, talking to the 
German ambassador in Vienna in 
1918, said “If Poland could be free. 
I’d give half my worldly goods; but 
with the other half I'd emigrate". Of 
how many of the new nations of 
middle Europe might he not huve 
said the same? During the First 
World War, the British were very 
reluctant to say good-bye to the 
Habsburgs: they solved, or at least 
shelved, too many problems. The 
British, indeed, regarded separatist 
nationalism - the Irish example well 
lo the fore - as a nuisance: a dreary, 
endless perspective of minorities 
within minorities within minorities, 
in which nothing of substance was at 
stake but local-government jobs. The 
only real grouse against the Habs- 
burgs was that they were allies of 
Germany; if they had made peace, 
the Foreign Office would gladly have 
helped to keep their Monarchy 
going. The Left was no different in 
Us opinion: “Every subject race 
evolves its Sinn Fein minority”, 
wrote the Nation, proceeding to 
write off the. self-exiled spokesmen 
for Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia 
as unrepresentative dreamers with a 
grudge whose planned new states 
were “quite artificial”. 

. Byte summer of 1918. the Brit- 
ish had altogether changed their 
opinion, and “the new nations" were 
recognized even before they existed, 
(hat this happened owea a great 
dea to the historian R. W. Seton- 
, son, whom this thorough, ex- 
traordinarily learned and, for a lover 
ot Ceniral Europe, Irresistible book 

nn t VO ?cf '? a biography, by his 
sons, and fills in the gaps that have 

PFf. n ■ . d “P ,te their (and Zagreb 
Umversitys) earlier publications of 
their father's correspondence. 

Seton-Watson had made his repu- 
HSK before l914, with his Racial 
ESff ln Hungary (1907), which 
? f e w ‘be myth of Liberal Hungary to 
and especially with his South 

mZh Q '! £Stion ' , of 1911 ' wWch did 

weaken the Habsburg 
Monarchy’s reputation for enllght- 

Both books are 

1 good starting-points for anyone 

2*2? JSS"* in ll >e area, for he 
worked hard, wrote well, had an eye 

EauB« ta Th nd k v new of tho lan- 

H** Seton-Watson 

as moved by Gladstonian indigna- 
3; b, e was concerned with small 
nations struggle for freedom. 

sorin'* *b® Gladstonian tradition that 
£ in qf. t0 mind in this biography, 
owed m . Gl *dstone, Seton-Watson 
SrT ch f ,° a Scottish tradition of 
J* dismal hard work, and to the 
burin" mon i y made by it out of 
EnelniS P1 ° fits i j n empire-enriched 
ten ar Mi"* W i? u d 0rwe b have writ- 
0fthe C, l y W ab 5 U i the en bghtenraent 
!he tL d V c end ' dr ®wer7 For most of 
uursn?S Seton-Watson was free to 
hls Interests Without any con- 
Stomn for ro m ° ney - at least until the 
a|| v mp f ( a .? ain - rather characteristlc- 

foroedhim. G, ? ds ‘ on{ an tradition) 
rced him to take an academic job, 

iefl ■ Butobiog- 
iSSl”! fogment that evokes a 

j A S, d h'p a J™f' 


Brew , Irx Vj. 'jossc saiL ... 

' Calvinist* smJt fa | her came of ster n 

mlnistr? ifS*’ aln ?° 3 ‘ went into the : 
S Mead for bud- 


Scottish post (her father, a promin- 
ent influence in his grandson’s early 
days, spent much time and money 
devising genealogies of the House of 
acton, to which he was remotely 
connected). Her religious svmpulhie’s 
were with Episcopalianism, the first 
of the lost causes her son came in 
touch with. Soon, she became an 
invalid, and it must have been o very 
bleak household. Seton-Watson re- 
mem tiered Sundays as a long, cold 
Hell; Saturdays were “like heavy 
clouds banking up. which would 
overcast the whole Sunday land- 
scape". There were lengthy, dismal 
wjdks, and Seton-Watson became 
addicted to romantic day-dreaming - 
first, about the Scottish past (about 
which, as a very young man, he 
wrote some rather gushing verse) 
and then, though we have to guess 
this, about the glossy world of the 
Habsburgs. 

But bencutii the day-dreaming, n 
very serious brain W3s forming. He 
did well at school (though never in 
subjects that required a sense of the 
abstract) and at Oxford. He travelled 
to France, Germany and Italy, ac- 
quiring their languages easily 
enough, and in November 1905 
aged twenty-six, he arrived in Vien- 
na. Most British people who went to 
that part of the world fell easily 
enough for the cause of one or other 
of the historic nations; an Arthur 
Yolland (who died, at an advanced 
age, at the end of the Second World 
War in Budapest) or for that matter 
a C. A. Macartney, wrote with a 
tremendous enthusiasm for the 
Hungarians, to whose charm and 
vigour they had succumbed. With 
Seton-Watson it was quite different, 
for soon he adopted the cause of the 
peoples whom he saw as oppressed - 
Slovaks, Croats, Romanians, Serbs 
and, later, Czechs, though he Wrote 
less effectively about them. 

Even in 1905, the Habsburg 
Monarchy seemed to be splitting up, 
aqd on the very day Seton-Watson 
matriculated in Vienna, he saw a 
three-cornered riot of Germans, 
Slavs and Italians, followed by a 
monster demonstration of social- 
democrats. He worked for a time in 
the library of the old War Ministry 

(It is nnui iho ('■.uiuW..'.'. Jt 


By Norman Stone 

ing up in winter, (lie nlii women in 
h ack driving their geese. He wrote 
. lcn Bln uf i lie Hungarians’ upnrcs- 
S *V'.|, Elections were u farce, in 
wnieh governmeni candidates gained 
majorities by all kinds nf sharp prac- 
tice (1 hough there was nothing to 
compare with the Bulgarian elec lion 
in' w ‘ ien no-one voted at 

all). The naiionnlist Count Appnnvi 
once won Slovak hearts by making a 
speech in their language - which he 
had learnt off by heart the night 
before, phonetically, because he 
could not speak a word of Slovak. 
Later, Seton-Watson transferred his 
sympathies to the Croats, and 
•W Zagreb a sort of southern 
Edinburgh. By extension, during the 
war, he spoke for the Romanians 
and the Czechs as well. 

Of course he was naive about 
many tilings. He knew nothing much 
ubout economics, and lie underrated 
the degree of loyalty that the Habs- 
burgs could still inspire. In 1914, for 
instance, he could stale that “a con- 
siderable proportion of the Austrian 
and Hungarian population consists of 
friends of the Entente", whereas at 
that time, and well on into the war, 
tne Habsburgs' peoples showed, in 
the main, every enthusiasm for the 
dynasty s cause, if not for Ihc Ger- 
man one. He did not really under- 
stand the Church, or the way a cer- 
tain kind of a-political “social Catho- 
licism" underpinned the Habsburg 
Monarchy from 1848 onwards. He 
shared Masaryk’s perspective on SIo- 


mother " c . aeion-watsons 
roinanri^n ® etott P ar 0 wrs a more 
ST™ ■« concern for 

; ? colourful aspects of the 


(It is now the Kriegsarchiv, one of 
the most agreeable places in Europe 
to work in) and then in the par- 
liamentary library, where an affable 
German from the Zips region of 
northern Hungary told him that 
Budapest held the key to many 
things. He went lo Budapest, armed 
with introductions, learnt the lan- 
guage, and travelled around. 

He was immensely indignant nt 
what he found there. In the first 
place, many of his Hungarian con- 
tacts just assumed he was a gullible 
foreigner. Later, he exclaimed “They 
lied to me". He found out quite soon 
that half the population consisted of 
non-Hungarians, and, as he 
travelled, became aware that efforts 
were being made to "magyarize". 
them - no public schools teaching in 
their languages, ■ no public-service 
jobs, etc. When he taxed a Hunga- 
rian acquaintance,' the rector of 
Budapest university, with all of this, 
and asked what would happen to the 
Slovaks if the “magyarization'' went 
on, he was told, “I suppose we shall 
just go on with it until there are no 
Slovaks left". Virtually no Hungarian 
could seriously imagine that a for- 
eigner would Interest himself in these 
backward peasant cultures unless he 
had been 1 bribed by the Gross . 
oesterreichisch elements around 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, who 
loathed Hungary and wanted to 
build up her minorities so as to re- 
peat 1849. • • 1 • 

Seton-Watson talked tp Roma- 
nians, Croats, Serbs. He fell heavily 

fnr fhf» STnvnbc with th*nV "nrnfA.m/l 
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and unspoilt sense of beauty in col-, 
our pnd soqnd". their j “embroidered, 
peasant costumes, painted eggs and 
pottery, traditional, songs! and roman- 
ti6 paintings", , the .enchanting moun-; 
tain country of the Tafias and the 
Beskids, the vjilages Huddled about 
their wooden ■ stave-churches, with 
angular roofs tp stop the show build-' 


vakia, that the Slovaks were just 
/slumbering Czechs", “Bohemians, 
in spite of using their dialect as a 
literary language*: it was no accident 
that Masaryk himself was, in a way 
a Lutheran Slovak, for neither he 
nor Seton-Watson quite appreciated 
the immense gap between the Czechs 
and the bulk of the Catholic Slovaks 
With Yugoslavia, it was much the 
some. Above all, Seton-Watson did 
not really appreciate the importance 
of the international dimension of it 
all. To make a reality of the “succes- 
sor-states" that he patronized (nnd 
they included the modem Austrian 
Republic) it took another world war, 
the forced emigration of millions of 
people, and decades of Communist 
rule. What Seton-Watson offered 
was a last whiff of Gladstonian 
optimism. 

His sons’ biography does full jus- 
tice to his wartime efforts. Ho did 
much to make the cause of the 
minority peoples respectable, and, 
with his journal The New Europe 
(financed partly from his own pock- 
et) he gave their spokesmen an in- 
fluential platform. He did stout ser- 
vice to the Yugoslav cause, especial- 
ly, because he defended it against 
Italian imperialism. In the Spring Qf 
1915, Italy had been promised most 
of northern and central Dalmatia, as 
well as great tracts of Austrian terei- 
tory to the west, as a reward for 
entering the war - an intervention 
which everyone expected to be deci- 
sive. Seton-Watson found out the 
terms of the secret treaty, , and set up 
a campaign for their reversal, on the 
grounds that 'Italy had no claim, by ’ 
nationality, to these Slavonic re- 
gions. At the same time, he collabo- 
rated with Masaryk in exile to gain 
Allied recognition for the cause of 
Bohemian independence. 

He made many powerful enemies, 
which resulted in his, being con- 
scripted in 1917, In circumstances 
which this book does something, to 
clear up, The Italian ambassador. 
Imperiali, seems to have - worked 
with highly-placed. English Au- 
strophlls to have Seton-Watson ' si- 
lenced. But by fiiis; lime the LJoyd 
George government was in power, 
and since it entertained more radical 
war . aims) Seton-Watson- was soon 
seconded to IntelUaehce, and carried 


■■■» wuiii uuni mere, 11 is curious 
to reflect that the Norihdiffe prop- 
aganda team,, of . which he . was a 
member, -consisted of no more than 
thirteen people,; each .working 
tireipsslyto uiidennine Central Euro- 
pean morale. 

While ha toad the Central Euro- 
pean pfess to keep the British in- 


formed of what was going on. Set on- 
Wiitsnn also worked hard to smooth 
nut differences that arose among the 
exiles and between them nnd Allied 
governments. It is probably here chat 
Ins greatest service to Yugoslavia 
done, and ii was not all easy, 
rhe Serbian government, under the 
control of old Pasic, did not care a 
rap for the Yugoslav cause. These 
old Serbians distrusted the Catholic 
Croats and Slovenes, cared mainly 
(mid to everyone eke, bewilderingly) 
lor Macedonia mni Albania, and hud 
no intention of setting up a Yugosla- 
via that would be a federation of the 
three main peoples. The Serbian en- 
voy in London, BoSkoviC. could be 
endlessly tiresome. When the 
Dalmatian sculptor McStrovil had an 
exhibition in London to promote the 
South Slav cause, BoSkovil would 
not turn up, because the sculptor 
refused to call himself a Serbian; lie 
also failed to acknowledge the gener- 
ous donations made to Hie Yugoslav 
cause by British and other sym- 
pathizers. Seton-Watson had a grent 
pari to piny, first in ensuring that the 
Serbians sorted out some of their 
differences with the exiled Croats in 
the Pact of Corfu, in the summer of 
1917, and then in gelling the Italians 
to admit (hat there might be “grey 
ai i e - a l" * n *^ e . Treaty of London in 
which an Italian -Yugoslav comprom- 
ise would be desirable. For both of 
these feats, he deserved the many 
streets and squares named after him 
in Central Europe between the wars. 

Even so, he had a hard task. The 
British especially were very reluctant 
to sanction the disintegration of Au- 
stria-Hungary. If the Habsburgs had 
concluded a separate peace, Seton- 

Wnknn umuM kmio 


Watson would have been left high 
and dry. We now know, from Wm- 
^st’s book .on the subj’ecl 
(1978), just how excited the British 
became whenever the (many) Au- 


Mro-I lungariun peace-feelers arrived. 
Lloyd George played a double game. 
In the Spring of 1917, for instance, 
he nude an emotional address to 
visiting Serbians in the Savoy Hotel, 
and brought them to tenrs with his 
line, “I am a believer in little na- 
lions; f have the honour to belong to 
one myself"; then he hurried off, to 
discuss with the Cabinet ways of 
arriving at a separate peace with the 
Habsburgs. Laic in 1917, Smuts met, 
in Switzerland, an Austrian envoy. 
Count Mensdorff. to see if a general 
peace could not be established; and 
we know from Fes is earlier work 
that even now the schemes later en- 
tertained by the appeasers were 
already in ihe nir, namely that Ger- 
many should renounce her conquests 
in western Europe, and concentrate 
instead on exploiting Russia and Mil- 
leieuropa. Lloyd George was quite as 
capable of casting himself as “The 
Man Who Made The Pence" as he 
£[. becoming “The Man Who 
Won The War”. It was the Germans' 
unwillingness to carry out their share 
of this bargain that drove British 
policy towards the radical course of 
reinnking Central Europe. 

There was another aspect to this 
on which Sc ton- Watson's sons are 
oddly silent, but which is an under- 
lying theme in Michael Kettle's new 
and interesting book on the Allies’ 
response to the Revolution in Rus- 
sia, for British policy towards Mit- 
teteiiropa was part and parcel of Brit- 
ish policy towards revolutionary Rus- 
sia. It was the unique circumstances 
of 1918, when both Germany and 
Russia were temporarily knocked 
out, that allowed Seton-Watson’s 
ideas lo triumph. For a brief span, 
his protdggs were not obliged to 
choose between Germany and Rus- 
sia. But the choice was forced onto 
them and the British in the end; and 
it is fair to say that British policy, in 
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Finding words for ideas 


By Jonathan Lear 


ROV HARRIS: 

The Language Mylh 
204pp. Duckworth. I! IS. 

H 7356 1528 9 

One rcHSon why theories of lan- 
guage arc important today is (hat. 
in an age only too conscious of the 
formative role played by processes 
of communication, (hey have come 
to he central to what Habermas 
called “the self-understanding of 
modern societies". 

That is also one reason why K is 
important for people to under- 
stand that a great tleuJ of impress- 
ively authoritative modem theoriz- 
ing about language is founded 
upon a myth. 

The myth in question is the sub- 
ject of this book. 




The myth in question is the sub- 
ject of this book. 

Like ninny other modern myths, 
it has ancient origins in the West- 
ern l radii ion. Like nil important 
myths, it flatters and reflects the 
type of culture which sponsors it. 
It has many contemporary rami- 
fications. But nowhere has it be- 
come better established, or com- 
manded more unquestioning cre- 
dence. than through the develop- 
ment of modem linguistics. There 
its rapid metamorphosis into “sci- 
ence". by fiat of the dominant 
academic figures in the subject, 
constitutes one of (he most reveal- 
ing and disturbing episodes in the 
intellectual history of the twentieth 
century. 

Tins quotation, which constitutes 
the entire preface of The Language 
Myth, holds out the exciting promise 
that this book will provide a decon- 
struction of modern linguistics. The 
promise is exciting not merely be- 
cause of the satisfaction that attends 
•diagnosing the earnest intellectual 
labours' of others as illegitimate, hot. 
because It is interesting to see how 
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yesterday's bristling challenge can 
become today's entrenched ortho- 
doxy. but because understanding 
how language works is, us Roy Har- 
ris says, integral to our self- 
undcrsiimding. Speaking and under- 
standing a lanmiage is one of the 
most complex (flings we do. Much, if 
not all. of our thought wc represent 
in ourselves and express tn others in 
language. Our conception of how we 
do this will therefore profoundly 
affect our conception of the human 
mind and our conception of humans 
as communicating agents. 

Professor Harris's attack on mod- 
ern linguistics is analogous to the 
criticism of positivist social science 
made hv Habermas and the Frank- 
furt school. Critical social theorists 
argue that the goal of the social 
sciences ought 10 he u type of self- 
knowledge - an understanding of 
what wc are like as sociul beings - 
and (hat such knowledge must elude 
us as long as wc take the natural 
sciences to provide the only para- 
digm of science or scientifically 
worthy knowledge. Harris begins, us 
do many critical social theorists, with 
u historical reconstruction of the ori- 
gins of the discipline which reveals 
the contingent reasons why the 
founders (uok their study to be a 
science and why they construed sci- 
ence too narrowly. 

Bertrand Russell once wrote about 
the word "the" that “like Browning's 
Grammarian with the enclitic tie I 
would give the doctrine of this word 
if I were “dead from the waist down' 
and not merely in prison”. (Russell 
was then serving time for his pacif- 
ism in the First world War). All that 
Russell and the Grammarian had in 
common was that they both worked 
under conditions of physicnl 
hardship. While the Grammarian, as 
Harris says, aimed to supply it histor- 
ically miiided account of (lie encli- 
tic’s gram inuli cal rules, based on a 
study of ancient texts, Russell 
offered an ahistorical analysis of the 
deep structure of one use of the 
definite article. The move from a 
historical to an ahistorical study of 


language began with the rise of posi- 
tivism m the mid-nineteenth century. 
Max Miillcr. in Ltviurcs on the Sci- 
ence of Language ( I KM), claimed 
scientific status for the study of lan- 
guage though it was “scarcely re- 
ceived as yet mi u footing nf equality 
by the elder branches of learning 1 '. 
Ferdinand tie Snussure criticized his- 
torical linguistics on the grounds that 
the changes in the use of a word 
over centuries can bear little relation 
to wltut is known by a competent 
speaker. 

The task of linguistic science, 
according to Saussure, was to pro- 
vide a theoretical model of a compe- 
tent speaker's linguistic knowledge. 
Languuge was to be conceived not as 
a system of spoken or written signs, 
but as a cognitive structure possessed 
by speakers who "knew" the lan- 
guage: 

by "internalizing” the object of 
analysis for linguistics in this wnv, 
Saussure achieved a remarkable 
feat of academic politics. He res- 
cued his subject from the histo- 
rians by finding a place for it with- 
in psychology; but at the same 
time safeguarded it from the poss- 
ible encroachments of psycholog- 
ists. He established a programme 
which psychology has no ready- 
made ways of dealing with . . . 
Anyone who can achieve such a 
feat has as good a claim as any to 
be regarded as the founder of a' 
new discipline . . . 

It is ironic, from Harris's perspec- 
tive, that although Saussure's criti- 
que of historical linguistics was de- 
signed to make room for what an 
ordinary speaker knows, tile con- 
struction of theoretical models 
ignored the speaker's view of his 
own competence. Had they paid 
attention to this, Harris claims, the 
founders could not have claimed 
linguistics to be u science. 

But what is the language myth? It 
is, says Harris, a product of two 
fallacies, the "telementational falla- 
cy" and the “determinacy fallacy". 
The telementational fallacy is the be- 


lief that "linguistic knowledge is 
essentially a matter of knowing 
which words stand for which ideas”. 
The determinacy fallacy holds that 
"all men are provided by Nature 
with the same ideas" and thus all 
that men have to do to communicate 
is to agree on n correlation between 
words and ideas. 

The use of the term “fallacy" is of 
course rhetorical. Outside of logic, I 
suspect that every named fallacy - 
the intentional fallacy, the teleologic- 
al fallacy, the naturalistic fallacy - 
lias at least some embodiment that 
promotes understanding and insight. 
Certainly it can be useful to know an 
author's intentions when reading a 
text or to see purposive behaviour in 
nature: Aristotle and Nietzsche, who 
derived their morul theories from 
their conceptions of man's nature, 
did not commit a fallacy. At most, 
these “ fallacies” signify a type of 
reasoning that is prone to abuse. The 
sume is true of Harris's “fallacies". 

A generation ago Wittgenstein 
pointed out that if we conceive of 
ideas as items (hat are present to the 
mind's eye and take words to stand 
for ideas, then we will have a mis- 
leading conception of the human 
mind and of linguistic communica- 
tion. However, nothing in Wittgen- 
stein’s criticism bars a linguist from 
postulating mental faculties as re- 
positories of linguistic competence, 
just as long as this postulation marks 
the beginning, not the end, of u 
research programme into the nature 


and physical embodiment of these 
faculties. (Unlike Lockean ideas, 
these mental items will not be im- 
mediately visible to the mind's eye). 

It is a shame that in a work that 
purports to offer a critique of mod- 
ern linguistics so little of contempor- 
ary research in linguistics or cogni- 
tive psychology is cited or discussed. 
Classics of the 1930s, 40s and 50s are 
discussed. Chomsky's Aspects of the 
Theory of Syntax (1965) is criticized, 
but. the few mentioned works of 
more recent vintage are often cited 
in support of the author’s argument 
rather than as an example of some 


Setting the scene 


By John N. Green 
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Less than twenty years ago, asked to 
recommend a general introduction to 
linguistics for an eager sixth-former, 
firsl-yenr undergraduate or intelli- 
gent layman, one would have been 
perplexed to know what to suggest. 
Nowadays, the dilemma would be 
which to choose. Formerly, the 
selection was restricted to a handful 
of magisterial, end-of-career synth- 
eses (like Leonard Bloomfield's Lan- 
guage ) or compendious manuals (like 
Charles Hockett's Course in Modern 
Linguistics) - neither designed [o 
•nurture. thc- ; first buraepnidgs of yoeft- . 
tirin' or to a clutch of 1 readable but 
largely ' untrustworthy ' populariza- 
tions. Now, there are dozens, frag- 
menting the genre into collections of 
original articles, readers, works of 
reference, textbooks, course-books 
(with or without sets of exercises) 
and what, for lack of a better term, 
we may call “gihgerTtexts”. . 

! : Among this spate of: publications 
(seen by many ss the outward sign of 
: a vigorous, youthful discipline) 
.works of reasonably comprehensive 
scope and enduring merit have not 
been numerous. In some cases, this 
-is because Ihey are intentionally par- 
tisan, favouring a linguistic theory 
whose progress renders them in- 
escapably ephemeral, sometimes in-' 
‘ deed leaving them outmoded before 
they reach the bookseller’s shelves. 
In othdrs, .it. is aUrilshtable to a dis- 
1 creasing fashion iiri certain American 
graduate schools 1 for : the "introduc- 
tory guide" to be seen as the natural 


first book of any budding linguist. 
But carping aside, the more lin- 

{ [uistics grows and the more it estnb- 
ishes hyphenated relationships with 
neighbouring disciplines, the harder 
it becomes tor any individual to pro- 
duce a Fair conspectus for the begin- 
ner or outsider. The talents required 
are: the maturity and tenacity of 
purpose to caver developments in all 
sub-fields, the experience to tease 
out historical strands, the authority 
to adjudicate on conflicting claims, 
the erudition to perceive common 
principles between linguistics and 
adjacent subjects - all this, allied to 
a measure of optimism and enthu- 
siasm. Small wonder that so few live 
up to these demands, or that when 
they do (as in Dwight Bolinger's 
outstanding Aspects of Language), it 
requires over six hundred densely- 
packed pages. 

In this new book, John Lyons sets 
himself rather more modest goals 
and within, them is remarkably suc- 
cessful. He brings - to the task not. 
only the fruits or a long : and 'distin- 
guished career in descriptive linguis- 
tics, but also a reputation for clear 
exposition and a fluid elegance of 
style that has hitherto eluded most of 
his fellow linguists. His earlier paper- 
back on Chomsky has served, 
through its ready availability, as the 
first introduction to linguistics for a 
generation of British sixth-formers, 
and this new venture can be vlewed- 
as a logical progression. 

Despite repeated disclaimers as to 
how much can be attempted in a 
work of this size, the coverage 
achieved is impressive. The balance, 
however, is deliberately unconven- 
tional, with only three of the ten 
chapters allocated to “core" descrip- 
tive, linguistics (ohe each, for phobo- 
|ogy, grammar and semantics). The; 
1 bulk is devoted to placing linguistics 
in a wider intellectual .framework,' 
drawing out the full Implications of 
.linguists' attitudes to data, their 


important error. In particular, there 
is no mention of Jerry Fodor's fasci- 
nating at tempi to revive the good 
name of ideas in linguistics and 
cognitive psychology. One cannot 
help but think that this is a serious 
omission, especially in the light of 
the claims made in the preface. 

There are two significant asymmet- 
ries between Harris’s critique and 
that offered by critical social theor- 
ists. First, positivist social science 
purported to offer not just a type of 
social knowledge, but the only legiti- 
mate social knowledge possible. A 
hermeneutic approach to understand- 
ing a society was considered “subjec- 
tive" and therefore suspect. Critical 
theorists had to provide a critique of 
positivism in order to make room for 
their work. Modern linguistics does 
not exercise such ideological control, 
so there is not the same need for a 
prolegomena to an adequate linguis- 
tic theory. Harris’s case would be 
made most persunsively by the pre- 
sentation of a new theory, not the 
critique of an old one. 

This suggests h second asymmetry. 
Critical theorists are able to point to 
tangible examples - in the works of 
Marx and Freud - of what they take 
to be alternatives to positive social 
science. In his last chapter, “Linguis- 
tics De mythologized? , Harris says 
little about what he thinks linguistics 
ought to be like. Linguistics ought to 
pay more attention to the context in 
which speech acts are made, it ought 
to pay more nttention to language as 
a "continuously creative process", il 
ought to "describe systematically 
whnt the speaker and hearer have lo 
do in order to integrate speech re- 
levantly into a temporal flow of epi- 
sodes which they are jointly co- 
monitoring”. But the suggestions, 
however valuable, remain prog- 
rnmmatic, and Harris devotes the 
bulk of the chapter to continuing his 
criticisms. He does make some tren- 
chant criticisms, but it is always 
possible to criticize an interesting 
and valuable theory: he has not 
shown that his criticisms amount to 
more than this. 


underlying theoretical assumptions 
and philosophical orientations. There 
.is also n welcome emphasis on lan- 
guage in relation to culture - the 
predilection of anthropological lin- 
guists in the early part of this century 
but. Professor Lyons believes, unjus- 
tifiably neglected of late. 

Lyons's theoretical stance is stu- 
diously electic: while paying due tri- 
bute to the achievements of genera- 
tive grammar, he does not shrink 
from criticism of many wider Chom- 
skyan tenets; and he is happy to 
import slightly off-beat notions (like 
that of “valency" in describing verb- 
dependency relations) to elucidate a 
difficult point. Moreover, authority 
is lightly worn (a sprinkle of phrases 
like “X is surely right in this" serving 
to reassure rather than to irritate) 
and controversial topics are scrupu- 
lously handled. There is a very full 
bibliography and index, and each 
chapter ends with detailed sugges- 
tions for further reading and a set of 
stimulating,' but often quite taxing, 
questions and exercises. 

Though never dull, the text is 
often compressed and is rarely an 
easy read: it talks down to no one. 
“Even an elementary book", Lyons 
admonishes at one point, “should 
give its readers some sense of the 
range and complexity of the subject 
il deals with." Very true; but there is 
bound to be disagreement as to quite 
how much sophistication can be ex- 
pected of the ' first-year undergradu- 
ate to whom the work is specifically 
addressed. More than one section, 
especially in the philosophical chap- 
ters, starts rather cosily with short, 
crisp sentences but raptdlv works up 


adaptation to this their sole or prim- 
ary function.” In other sections, 
there are occasional infelicities, un- 
helpful definitions (such as articuln- 
tions “defined" by their IPA sym- 
bol), distinctions which seem over- 
finicky for an avowedly elementary 
work, and some evidence of heavy- 
handed editing. These are, however,- 
minor blemishes which could easily 
be corrected in a second edition 
(together with a most unfortunate 
misprint in the phonetic chart on 
page 78, which shows a velanzed 
lateral where there should be 
voiced palatal plosive). 

In welcoming this new contender 
in a field which is not, I have sug- 
gested, so overpopulnted as it ny 
appear, I must record two regr 
and one reservation. The T lF» 0 ' 
is that Lyons, bowing no doubt w 
pressure of space, has included _ 
few linguistic iilustratmns, 
second, that he felt obliged to . 
quite so many terminology! disUn 
tions. Neither the 
stereotype linguist which Inis ; co 
veys, nor the concepwai de w 1 
made by the text, seem 
have first-year underaaduates da^ 
ing in the aisles. WnatMJJ 
may be, this is no ginger-text. 

Richard Lepsiua's 
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take the view that The sole or prim- 
ary 1 function of. language' Is the ex- 
pression of propositional thought and 
yet as a functionalist maintain that 
the structure of language-systems is 
determined by , their teleological 
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Small states are beautiful 
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A Polish nobleman, talking to the 
German ambassador in Vienna in 
1918, said “If Poland could be free. 
I'd give half my worldly goods; but 
with the other half I'd emigrate". Of 
how many of the new nntions of 
middle Europe might he not have 
said the same? During the First 
World War, the British were very 
reluctant to say good-bye tn the 
Hnbsburgs: they" solved, or at least 
shelved, loo many problems. The 
British, indeed, regarded separatist 
nationalism - the Irish example well 
to the fore - as a nuisance: a dreary, 
endless perspective of minorities 
within minorities within minorities, 
in which nothing of substance was at 
stake but local-government jobs. The 
only real grouse against the Habs- 
burgs was that they were allies of 
Germany; if they had made peace, 
the Foreign Office would gladly have 
helped to keep their Monarchy 
going. The Left was no different in 
its opinion: “Every subject race 
evolves its Sinn Fein minority", 


wrote the Nation, proceeding to 
write off the self-exiled spokesmen 
for Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia 
RS unrepresentative dreamers with a 
grudge, whose planned new states 
were “quite artificial". 

- summer of 1918, the Brit- 

ish had altogether changed their 
opinion, and “the new nations" were 
recognized even before they existed, 
inat this happened owed a great 
deal to the historian R. W. Seton- 
Watson, to whom this thorough, ex- 
traordinarily learned and, for a lover 
or Central Europe, irresistible book 

L d r 0te AI l ’? a fai °sraphy. by his 
sons, and fills in the gaps that have 
been left despite their (and Zagreb 
earlier publications of 
weir fathers correspondence. 

Seton-Watson had made his repu- 
with his facial 
0907). which 
blew the myth of Liberal Hungary to 
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of the enlightenment 

the t?m d l p C F d ' drawer? For mosl °f 
onjJi? 1 ?} Seton-Watson was free to 

f h 8 ,merests Without any con- 
- at lea st until the 
allv nf .S am V^ F atIier characteristfc- 
forcedM , Gl ? dst °nian tradition) 
«*d him to take an academic job. 

raphS'^" ! eft u an aotobiog- 

hleak LriH Bme , nt that evokes a 
Jar" in °u ,d J almost the “Leyden 
L " whl J t ) Edmund Gosse sarel he 
Calvinisr’sf^ 1 ! fa |bcr came of stem 

fist™ went the 

ness opted instead for busi- 

Snc to ^ C h- Papered : (in ek- 

Son ta enough to send bis 

mother ton -Watson's 

rOmanhV r 6 Set0 P P ar 0 was a more 
W® a concern for 
• ^. 0f e colourful aspects of the 


Scottish past (her father, a promin- 
ent influence in his grandson's early 
days, spent much time and money 
devising genen logics of the House of 
5eton. in which he was remotely 
connected). Her religions sympathies 
were with Episcopalmnism, the first 
of the lost causes her son came in 
touch with. Soon, she became an 
"'valid, and it must have been a very 
bleak household. Seton-Watson re- 
membered Sundays as a long, cold 
hell; Saturdays were “like heavy 
clouds banking up. which would 
overcast the whole Sunday land- 
scape”. There were lengthv.' dismal 
walks, and Seton-Watson became 
addicted to romantic day-dreaming - 
first, about the Scottish past (about 
winch, as a very young man, he 
wrote some rather gushing verse) 
and then, though we have to guess 
tms, about the glossy world of the 
Habshurgs. 

But beneath the day-dreaming, a 
very serious brain was forming. Me 
did well at school (though never in 
subjects that required a sense of the 
abstract! and at Oxford. He travelled 
to France, Germany Rnd Italy, ac- 
quiring their languages easily 
enough, and in November 1905 
aged twenty-six, he arrived in Vien- 
na. Most British people who went to 
that part of the world fell easily 
enough for the cause of one or other 
of the historic nations; an Arthur 
Yolland (who died, at an advanced 
age, at the end of the Second World 
War in Budapest! or for that matter 
a C. A. Macartney, wrote with a 
•tremendous enthusiasm for the 
Hungarians, to whose charm and 
vigour they had succumbed. With 
Seton-Watson it was quite different, 
for soon he adopted the cause of the 
peoples whom he sow as oppressed - 
Slovaks, Croats. Romanians, Serbs 
and, later, Czechs, though he wrote 
less effectively about them. 

Even in 1905, the Habsburg 
Monarchy seemed to be splitting up, 
and on the very day Seton-Watson 
matriculnted in Vienna, he saw a 
three-cornered riot of Germans, 
Slavs and Italians, followed by a 
monster demonstration of social- 
democrats. He worked for a time in 
the library of the old War Ministry 


By Norman Stone 

ing up in winter, (lie olil wnmen in 
black driving ihcir geese. Me wrote 
. lon Sth “f the I liing.iriuns' nnpres- 
s'nn Election;, were ;■ farce, in 
which government candidates gained 
major Hies by all kinds of sharp prac- 
tice (though there was nothing tri 
compare with the Bulgarian election 
ii w ' ,cn no-one voted at 

all!. The nationalist Count Appimyi 
once won Slovak hearts by making 'a 
speech in their language - which lie 
had lenrnt off hy heart the night 
before, phonetically, because "he 
could not speak a word of Slovak. 
Later, Seton-Watson transferred his 
sympathies to the Croats, and 


thought Zagreb a sort ~of "southern 
Edinburgh. By extension, during the 
war. he spoke for the Romanians 
anti the Czechs as well. 

Of cuurse he was naive nbout 
many things. He knew nothing much 
ubuul economics, and lie underrated 
the degree of loyally tlmt the llalis- 
burgs could still inspire. In 1914, for 
instance, he could state that “a con- 
siderable proportion of the Austrian 
and Hungarian population consists of 
friends of the Entente", whereas at 
that time, and well on into the war. 
the Habsburgs peoples showed, in 
the main, every enthusiasm for the 
dynasty’s cause, if not for the Ger- 
man one. He did not really under- 
stand the Church, or the way a cer- 
tain kind of a-political "social Catho- 
licism" underpinned the Habsburg 
Monarchy from 1848 onwards. He 
shared Masaryk’s perspective on Slo- 
vakia, that the Slovaks were just 
"slumbering Czechs”, "Bohemians, 
in spite of using their dialect as a 
literary language ’: it was no accident 


(it Is now the Krlegsarchiv, one of 
the mosl agreenble places in Europe 
to work in) and then in the par- 


liamentary library, where an affable 
German from the Zips region of 
northern Hungary told him that 
Budapest held the key to many 
things. He went to Budapest, armed 
with introductions, learnt the lan- 
guage, and travelled around. 

He was immensely .indignant at 
what he found there. In the first 
place, many of his Hungarian con- 
tacts just assumed he was a gullible 
foreigner. Later, he exclaimed “They 
lied to me". He found out quite soon 
that half the population consisted of 
non-Hungarians, and, as he 
travelled, became aware that efforts 
were being made to "magyarizo” 
them - no public schools teaching in 
their languages, no public-service 
jobs, etc. When he taxed a Hunga- 
rian acquaintance, the rector of 
Budapest university, with all of this, 
and asked what would happen to the 
Slovaks if the “magyarization” went 
on, he was told, “I suppose we shall 
just go on with it until there are no 
Slovaks left”. Virtually no Hungarian 
could seriously Imagine that a for- 
eigner would interest himself, in these 
backward peasant cultures unless he 
had been bribed by the Gross- 
oesterreichlsch elements around 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, , who 
loathed Hungary and wanted to 
build up her minorities so as -to re- 
peat 1849. 

Seton-Watson talked to Roma- 
nians, Croats, Serbs. He fell heavily 
for the Slovaks, with their “profound 
and unspoilt sense pf beauty in col- 
our! and. spund", thjsir "embroidered 
peasant costdmeq, painted eggs and 
pottery, traditional songs and ronianr 
- tic paintings", the enchanting moun- 
tain' country of the Tqtras and (he 
Beskids, the villages hpddled about 
their wooden stavq-churehes, with 
angular roofs to stop the snow bujid- 


that Masaryk himself was, in a way 
a Lutheran Slovak, for neither he 
nor Seton-Watson quite appreciated 
the Immense gap between the Czechs 
and the bulk of the Catholic Slovaks. 
With Yugoslavia, it was much the 
same. Above all, Seton-Watson did 
not really appreciate the importance 
nf the international dimension of it 
all. To make a reality of the "succes- 
sor-states” that he patronized (and 
they included the modern Austrian 
Republic) it took another world war, 
the forced emigration of millions of 
people, and decades of Communist 
rule. What Seton-Watson offered 
was a last whiff of Gladstonian 
optimism. 

. His sons’ biography does foil jus- 
tice to his wartime efforts. He did 
much to make the cause of the 
minority peoples respectable, and 
vnth his journal The New Europe 
(financed partly from his own pock- 
et) he gave their spokesmen an in- 
fluential platform. He did stout ser- 
vice to the Yugoslav cause, especial- 
jy* because he defended it against 
* tali™ im P er ial ism. In the Spring gf 
1915, Italy, .had been promised mosl 
of northern and central Dalmatia, as 
well as great riacts of Austrian terri- 
tory to the west, as a reward for 
entering the war - an intervention 
which everyone expected to be deci- 
sive. Seton-Watson found out the 
terms pf the secret treaty, and set tip 
a campaign: for their reversal, on the 
grounds that Italy, had no ejaim, tiy 
nationality, to these Slavonic re- 
gions. At the same time, he collabo- 
ratedwifli Masarfk in exile to gain 
Allied recognition for the cause of 
Bohemian independence. • 

He made many powerful enemies, 
which resulted in his being con- 
senpted in 1917, In circumstances 
which this boot does something to 
clear up. The Italian ambassador! 
Imperiali,. seems to have worked 
with _ highly-placed English Au- 
strophds to have Seton-Watson si- 
lenced. But by this time the Lloyd 
George government was in power, 
and since it entertained, more radical 
war aims,' Seton-Watson: was soon 
seconded lo Intelligence, and carried 
on his work from there. It is curious 
to reflect that the Northcliffe prop- 
aganda team, ' of which i he was a 
member, .consisted of no more, than 
thirteen people, , each working 
tirelessly (o uhdermine Central Euro- 
pean morale, , ’ 

While he read the Central Euro- 
pean press to keep the British in- 


formed uf what was going nn. Setun- 
niitsnn also worked Iturd to smoiith 
•ml differences that arose among the 
exiles and between them and Allied 
Kovernmciits. It is probably here that 
Ins greatest service to Yugoslavia 

'ru S c° ne ’ i,nd il was tdl easy, 
ihe Serbian government, under the 
cuntrol of old PaSi^, did not care a 
rap for the Yugoslav cause. These 
old Serbians (list rusted the Catholic 
Croats mid Slovenes, cared mainly 
land to everyone else, bewilderingly) 
for Macedonia and Albania, and had 
no intention of setting up a Yugosla- 
via that would be a federation of the 
three main peoples. The Serbian en- 
voy in London, BoSkovid. could he 
endlessly tiresome. When the 
Dalmatian sculptor McStroviO had an 
exhibition in London to promote the 
Suuth Slav cause, BoSknvtf would 
not turn up, because the sculptor 
refused to call himself u Serbian; he 
also failed to acknowledge the gener- 
ous donations made to the Yugoslav 
cause by British and other sym- 
pathizers. Seton-Watson hud a great 
part to pUy, first in ensuring that the 
Serbians sorted out some nf their 
differences with the exiled Croats in 
J P«c* of Corfu, in the summer of 
1917, and then in getting the Italians 
to admit that there might be “grey 
areas" in the Treaty ot London in 
which an Italian- Yugoslav comprom- 
ise would be desirable. For both of 
these feats, he deserved (he many 
streets and squares named after him 
in Central Europe between ihe wars. 

Even so, he had a hard task. The 
British especially were very reluctant 
lo sanction the disintegration of Au- 
stria- Hungary. ir the Habsburgs had 
concluded a separate peace, Seton- 
Watson would have been left high 
and dnj. We now know, from Win- 
fried Fest’s book .on the subject 
(1978). just how excited the British 
became whenever the (many) Au- 


siro-f iuiigarian pence- fee Jcrs arrived. 
Lloyd George played u double game. 
In ihe Spring of 1917, fur instance. 

. . an emotional address ic» 

visiting Serbians in die Savoy Hotel, 
and hroughl them to tears with his 
hnc, "I am a believer in little na- 
tions; I have the honour to belong to 
one myself’; then he hurried off, to 
discuss with the Cabinet ways of 
arriving ut a separate peace with the 
Habshurgs. Late in 19 1 7. Smuts met. 
m Switzerland, an Austrian envoy. 
Count Mensdorff, to sec if a genera) 
peace could not he established; and 
we know from Fesi's earlier work 
thar even now the schemes later en- 
tertained by the appeasers were 
already in the air, namely that Ger- 
immy should renounce her conquests 
m western Europe, and concentrate 
instead on exploiting Russia and Mit- 
lelcurnpn . Lloyd George was quite as 
capable of casting himself as “The 
Man Who Made Ihe Peace” ns lie 
“ f . "The Man Who 

Won The War”. It was (lie Germans* 
unwillingness to carry out their share 
or tins bargain that drove British 
policy towards the radical course of 
remaking Central Europe. 

There was another aspect to this 
on which Seton-Watson's sons are 
oddly silent, but which is an under- 
lying theme in Michael Kettle's new 
and interesting book on the Allies’ 
response to the Revolution in Rus- 
sia, for British policy towards Mir- 


tefeuropa was patt and parcel of Brit- 
ish policy towards revolutionary Rus- 
sia. It was the unique circumstances 
of I9J8, when both Germany and 
Russia were temporarily knocked 
out, that allowed Selon- Watson's 


ideas to triumph. For a brief span, 
lus profegds were not obliged to 
choose between Germany ana Rus- 
sia. But the choice was forced onto 
them and the British in the end; and 
it is fait to say that British policy, in 
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appeasing first Hitler and then Sta- 
lin. was a disaster for ilium all. 

We can readily admit Unit the 
British made all manner of blunders 
in their response to the Bolshevik 
revolution - underrating the Bulshe- 
viks* strength, overrating that of the 
various enemies, intervening halt- 
hearted!)' and then non -intervening 
half-heartedly. Kettle never discusses 
why intelligent men like Balfour and 
Robert Cecil misread things in this 
way. but his book does snow how 
accurate was the reporting of British 
people on the spot. The soldiers, for 
instance, come out very well. In 1914 
itself. Allied military representatives 
tended to be buffoons - General 
Hanhury-Williams, for instance, who 
could communicate with the Rus- 
sians only in Indian Army French, 
and who had 3 very shaky know- 
ledge of the local geography; or his 
French colleague, the Marquis cle 
Lagu iii'li e, who refused even to have 
a telephone installed “because I am 
not a lackey to he summoned by a 
bell". But their juniors were very 
able as, by 1917, were some of their 
seniors as well: Generals Poole and 
Finlayson at Murmansk, and their 
agents in Pelrogrnd, reported quite 
firmly that the Bolsheviks ought to 
be recognized ns a de facto govern- 
ment. just ns Bruce Lockhurl was to 
argue from Moscow. No-one seems 
In have Imd any faith at all Ln the 
possibilities of liberal parlmmenlar- 
tunism in Russia: there was “no 
reason to expect anything from the 
Constituent Assembly but hoi air 
. . . the most amorphous parliament 
on earth" (which contrasts with 
Seton-Walson’s hopeful notion that 
"it is with the Constituent Assembly 
that the best hopes for Russia's fu- 
ture lie"). These officers were also 
dismissive about the Russian Whites. 
The schemes for a federation of Cos- 
sacks, Ukrainians, Caucasus peoples, 
etc. were waved aside as nonsense. 

London went ahead on its own, 
misreading the situation again and 
again. In the Spring of 1918, it neg- 
lected the very real chance that the 
Bolsheviks could, with cncouragc- 
.ment, have refused to accept the 
German-dictated terms of Brest- 
Liiovsk. just as, in the previous 
September, it had invested high 


hopes in the ill-fated Kornilov 
Putsch. All the while, there were 
financial agents ill the background, 
trying to seize control of parts of the 
disintegrating Russian economy 
while the going was good - a process 
that Kettle s|>cnds some time on. It 
is tempting to conclude that British 
statesmen were handling the issue 
with their own prejudices and those 
of their prominent constituents, in 
mind - exactly as Lenin had said 
would happen, though Lloyd George 
himself had a closer appreciation of 
the reality. 

Once tne western Powers had de- 
cided on intervention, it made sense 
to turn their policy townrds Central 
Europe in a radical direction, ln 
Russia, the SU.UUU-slrong Czech le- 
gion could operate against the Bol- 
sheviks (at tnis time, these people 
were known in London as the Tzek- 
Slnvs”), and the impeccably respect- 
able exiles whom Set* m- Watson sup- 
ported were also resolutely anti- 
Bolshevik From June 1918 onwards, 
one state after another recognized 
the would-be successors to the Habs- 
burgs; and, when the Auslro- 
Gcrnutn fronts collapsed in the au- 
tumn, it was easy enough for the 
peoples buck home to set up nationnl 
councils and proclaim their inde- 
pendence of the Hahsburgs. 

Oddly enough, Scton-Watson him- 
self was soon overtaken by events, 
lie thought that the atmosphere nt 
Versailles was quite loathsome. He 
intensely disliked the greater im- 
perialism (lint the French revealed, 
and the lesser imperialisms of his 
own prot£g£s. He wanted Austria to 
join with Germany, in the name of 
the Mazzinian principle of a Europe 
composed of nation-states; he was 
not very happy at the inclusion of so 
many Germans in the new Czecho- 
slovak state; and he became more 
nnd more testy as he saw his beloved 
Yugoslavia sliding towards political 
chaos. He was a Gludstonian, in a 
world where Gladstonian principles 
were censing to count for much. 
Even so, lie deserves the gratitude of 
the stutes which he did so much to 

E remote. There should, once more, 
e a .square in .large Central Euro- 
pean towns named after him. But it 
would be fitting if these squares also 
xmtained a statue of Ludendorff. 
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The white man in Africa is a strange 
episode and a compelling subject. 
Even now when white rule has (at 
least ostensibly) been dismantled in 
Africa north of the Limpopo the 
story of explorers, imperialists and 
settlers continues to hold our atten- 
tion. The psychological reasons for 
this are themselves interesting. We 
want to read about the bad guys in 
Africa out of atavistic shame ns 
much as we want to read about (he 
good guys out of atavistic pride. 

Ewart Scott Grogan was some- 
thing of an explorer and something 
of a settler. He was horn in 1874 
into the purple of Victorian com- 
merce: his father was a rich estate 
agent who served the Queen and was 
a friend of Gladstone - hence the 
Christian name. After Winchester he 
was sent down from Cambridge, and 
subsequently left the Slade to get 
away from long- haired lizards". Ris 
first visit to Africa was as a trooper, 
helping Rhodes put down the 
Matabelc. 

From the start lie preferred Africa 
to the Africans: “What he saw did 
not endear the Matabele to him". 
These sentiments were only rein- 
forced by the trek which made him 
famous. In 1898 he walked most of 
the length of Africa - not in fact 
“from the Cape to Cairo", the title 
of his first book, but north from 
Beira. He was disgusted by the 
blacks' disloyalty, dishonesty and 
cruelty, most of all by their taste for 
human flesh. All his life Grogan re- 
tained a fascination with cannibal- 
ism. Often it was the subject of 
jocosity. During the Great war he 
liked to quote a Congolese tribesman 
as saying that "We dislike the Indi- 


ans so much that we don’t even eat system 
them". And in a speech before the do moi 
Kenyan Legislative Council in 1953, years tl 
during a debate on Mau Mnu atroci- have he 
ties, he remarked of a black member for the 
of the Council. “This is the actual of ‘com 
condition tn which they revert. ... the sta 
Even as I listen to the persistent, slavery 
remorseless eloquence of my honour- for mai 
able friend, Mr Mathau. I have an yj lc 
uneasy feeling that behind his rhetor- ou , q, 
ic may be his roving eye searching Disc0Vl 
the from ranks opposite for a succu- a(trac ,j 
lent morsel." j,ad se , 

Grogan had settled in Kenya in childre 
]9ft3. He remembered Rhodes's membt 
words: "Give yourself to Africa. You had on 
will never regret it". For most of his was no 
life he did not regret it, perhaps dards. 
because “give" was not quite the Happy 
right word to describe his career, or do 
Soon after his arrival he was leasing Q r0 , 
64.(100 acres of forest and at one facultic 
time he held more than 180,000 he hat] 
acres. From the beginning he was a ognilia 
leading figure in the settler commun- Africa 
ity, second only to Lord Delamere. he live 
He endeared himself to the whites m ight 
early on by publicly flogging three once 
black boys who hud insulted his hundre 
sister. interm 

He played some part in the ! h e < ^“ b 
ignominious British campaign against . ( 

the Kniscr’s army in East Africa, and v enya 
a more important part in colonial * 
politics, where his line was simple. 5’ 
Kenya should have responsible gov- » ■ 
ernment, with an “absolute democra- comni 1 
tic franchise for adult Europeans 
who are bona fide British subjects R m 
. . . (and] adequate Indian, Arab there 
and native representation subject to Groga 
the unalterable principle that politic- predic 
al control shall remain with the teache 
Europeans". mormi 

easten 

Leda Farrant, an Italian-Kenyan, being 
does her best to portray Grogan in ing ab 
an attractive light, and he clearly and al 
possessed a rough Wykehomical He ha 
charm. But when allowances are in the 
made, and prochronistic or moraliz- killed 
ing judgments are eschewed, it is fightei 
hard to see him as even a benevolent had a 
paternalist. When he was a young like IV 
man he wrote that “A good sound might 


system of compulsory labour would 
do more to raise the nigger in five 
years than will all the millions that 
have been sunk in missionary efforts 
for the last 51); bur at the very sound 
of ‘compulsory labour', the whole uf 
the stay-at-home England . . . yells 
slavery I’". His views changed little 
for many years. 

The author is more censorious ab- 
out Grogan's treatment of women. 
Discovering his capacity for sexuai 
attraction in early middle age, he 
had several mistresses who bore him 
children. His legitimate children re- 
member with hatred the effect this 
had on their mother. But his sex-life 
was not exceptional by Kenyan stan- 
dards. This was the great age of the 
Happy Valley Set: “Are you married 
or do you live in Kenya?" 

Grogan's end was sad. With his 
faculties mostly gone and the Kenya 
he had known changing beyond rec- 
ognition, he finally left for South 
Africa where he died in 1967. Had 
he lived to celebrate his centenary he 
might have been surprised. Grogan 
once declared that “I am one- 
hundred per cent pro African", So, 
intermittently, in his last years, he 
tried to be. He was sometimes called 
the “Mzee”. the old man; and the 
rule of the other Mzee, Jomo 
Kenya tta, might have met with his 
approval. (One fears that Grogan, 


who was relentlessly hostile to the 
Asians in East Africa, might have 


commended Amin’s regime!) 

It may seem far-fetched to say that 
there is still a role for the heirs of 
Grogan in Africa. But nothing is 
predictable in that continent, which 
teaches tough lessons. The Other 
morning a white farmer from the 
eastern highlands of Zimbabwe was 
being interviewed on the radio, talk- 
ing about the record tobacco harvest 
and about the state of the country. 
He had fought hard and had suffered 
in the bush war - his wife had been 

killed by terrorists/guerrillas/freedom 

fighters.' Now, he said, Zimbabwe 
had a great future, as long as “a man 
like Mugube" was in power. Grogan 
might just have understood. 
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Adam B. Ulam has written an excel- 
lent book, sensitive and stimulating, 
which deserves evety success. Bui it 
is. surely, not the book he had in- 
tended to write. Its title and sub-title 
- Russia's Failed Revolutions: From 
the Decembrists to the Dissidents - 
suggest o series of ill-starred revolu- 
tions occurring over n period of a 
century and a half; ‘‘a myrind” of 
them, says Ihe publishers blurb. 
Yet, in Professor Uiam’s own words, 
“Russia alone . among the major 
European states failed lo experience 
a I mass revolt aghra&t -the established : ; 
r order th'roughobi the nineteenth ccn- 
liiry”; Ulam,' therefore, hds to make 1 
do with Ihe Decembrist insurrection 
of .1825 - an instantly quashed mili- 
tary rebellion with confused social 
ana political aspirations - and then, 
after registering the “political dissent' 
and conspiratorial activity" of the' 
1860a ana- 187Us, to pnss straight on 
to. the twentieth century with its 
three revolutions: -one semi-failed, 
one failed and One successful.; 

The purpose of his book,; Ulam 
says, is to answer "the question:. 
What was it that at decisive moments 
has frustrated , nr flawed the liber- 
tarian intentions of Russian revolu- 
tionaries- and reformers?”. Since the 
question implies an. impossible single 
answer valid for the Intentions of 
both these radically different specifes 
. of human, beings, and since the .au*. 
thor • himself, does not supply it, I 
. shall 'suggest my own, based dn 
,Ulam*s boojc: (heir intentions were 


frustrated whenever reformers be- 
haved like revolutionaries and re- 
volutionaries like reformers. The one 
common cause of failure, therefore, 
was the blurring of a vital distinc- 
tion. Beyond that there was a multi- 
plicity of much more fundamental 
reasons, different in each case. 
Uiam's strange assumption that the 
intentions of reformers and (especial- 
ly) revolutionaries were always 
libertarian may be disregarded. 

That the intentions of reformers 
should have been “flawed” was, or 
course, natural. Reformers have to 
deal with opposition and must, 
therefore. ■ unlike revolutionaries, 
arrive at compromise solutions. This, 
together with inevitable errors of 
judgment., usually frustrates their 
plans and provides one obvious 
answer to Uiam's question. Of the 
numerous nineteenth-century re- 
forms in Russia he, naturally 
enough, dwells mostly on the eman- 
cipation of the serfs In 1861, which, 
Mkfe : many . other historians, he cori- 


II would probably be true to say 
that the reforms which followed the 
revolution of 1905 would have been 
more successful if the value of com- 

E romisc had been better appreciated 
y all concerned: emperor, govern- 
ment, Duma (the lower House of 
Parliament) and "society" - to use 
the term much in vogue at the time, 
meaning “non-officialdom”, the edu- 
cated minority. Since it was not 
appreciated, liberal elements in both 


the Duma and “society” , wh Ich 
should have been helping to build up 
the country along modern lines, 
turned instead Into “sorcerer’s 
apprentices”, to use Uiam's sugges- 
tive phrase, unable either to master 
or manipulate the jinns of the re- 
volution. This was a task they left to 
the government. 

Uiam's treatment of the dozen 
years (1905-17) separating Russia's 
first revolution from its second, is 
designed to bring this out. The 
“whole mentality" of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats (Kadets), the 


Much of his (and the other histo- 
rians’) criticism of it, however, is 
based on a confusion of issues: the 
issue of personal freedom (emancipa- 
tion ns such) and the issue of econo- 
mic security, of the right to own- 
ership of land on- a scale nnd condi- 
.lions sufficient to preserve the owner 
From destitution. On tire first issue 
the reformers were not frustrated: 
the peasants were Treed and did 
cense to be other men's marketable 
■ chattels. On the second issue the 


intelligentsia in general". When, 
therefore, the government turned to 
them with an offer of seats in the 
cabinet, they refused , absolutely. 
Like the emperor, but for diametri- 
cally opposite reasons (for him it was 
excessive, for them inadequate), they, 
despised the constitution proclaimed' 
in October 1905 and refused to 
cooperate with the government un- 
less a new one was drawn up. In the 
meantime, they were intent on mak- 
ing it unworkable. They behaved, in 


reformers were obliged to come to other words. Tike revolutionaries al 
terms with the landowners qpposi- . half-cock. 1 ■ • . 

lion. Though Ihe principle of cman- . '■ 

cipation with land was universally Ulam diagnoses the ineffectualness 
recognized and' 'implemented in of the Duma's opposition parties as 
actual practice,; the opposition ini- stemming from a Hamlet-like dilem-' 
posed a compromise at the expense ma: to nile or not. to- rule?. There; 
of the peasants, mainly though riot - Was, on the one hand, their convic- 
exclufiively ip the form of a reduction tion that power ought ’ to belong to 
in The initially projected size of their them, the true, representatives , of 
allotments. ■ , , Russia, and. on the other,. (Heir ner j 


vous fear of responsibility. Their in- 
sistence on a constitutional form of 
government was vitiated by a dislike 
of the existing constitution; respect 
for the law, coexisting with sympathy 
for the revolutionary ethos, as well 
as sensitivity to criticism from the 
left, led the Kadets, for instance, to 
vote unanimously for the abolition of 
capital punishment at the same time 
ns they rejected the motion con- 
demning “violence and assassination 
as means of political struggle". 

The government, except occa- 
sionally, as under the premiership of 
Stolypin, was equally lacking in con- 
fidence and therefore incompetent. 
It became more so as time went on 
until, within hailing distance of the 
1917 revolution, tne autocracy, in 
Uiam's opinion, could be called such 
in name only: “the regime which was 
so universally and vehemently criti- 
cized could hardly be called repres- 
sive. It would be incongruous to 
characterize Russia of the time as a 
functioning autocracy. In fact, in no 
other country at, war did the govern- 
ment seem so helpless in dealing 
with what ranged from ; dissent to 
outright subversion."' Iri the cir- 
cumstances, it is surprising how 
many fundamental reforms - from 
peasant land-tenure to education - 
the government was able to achieve 
in a very short space of time. If 
rtany of the reformers’ intentions 
were “frustrated” and their reforms 
■ “flawed" the reason again was the 
necessity to compromise with the 
opposition from the right as well as 
from the left; as Ulam convincingly 
shows. 

And what about Russia's “failed 
revolutions" / as distinct from re- 
• forms? What was it that frustrated 
their 'libertarian intentions''? It is 
uncertain whether the revolutionaries 
of 1905 had any. ' The libertariah in- 
tent ions ..of the ."February" 1917 re- 
volutionaries, ,pn the other hand, me 
not open to' doubt. 'They were,, after 
all, able to make Russia, if only for 


u moment, into "the freest country 
in the world" (Lenin’s verdict, 
quoted by Ulam, and also Mikoyans 
four decades later, not quoted by 
Ulam). The short answer to Ulam s 
question is: “Lenin’s victory . Bui 
why was he able to achieve it? Be- 
cause, says Ulam in effect, tne 
“February" revolutionaries behaved 
as if they were reformers. There was 
the same desire to compromise, tne 
same hesitancy, the intelligentsias 
fear of responsibility and their unwil- 
lingness to believe in danger from 
the left. At the critical moment, 
when the Provisional government 
asked for the cooperation ot me 
non-Bolshevik socialists, ‘ it was re- 
fused since, as their leader somewnai 
cynically admitted many years later, 
it would then have teen discovered 
that their remedies and pr° m 'r 
were bogus: “were we to enter m 
government we would arouse amojj 
the masses the kind of hopes a 
expectations which in fact 
not be able to fulfil". Better to stay 
out and jeer. Why in that case, 
claims Ulam, did they "first set 
to overthrow tsarism and then max 
life impossible for the first Pr°”* ■_ 
al government"? The question » 
purely rhetorical. The reader is ten 
as bewildered as the author. 

One word of complaint: the ^boo 
has no bibliography and, 1 wore » ' 
the titles of source works are g> 
in translation only. 

The Legal Status of the 
by Ernst R. Zivier. Iraoslnled I ■ W 
Paul S. Ulrich (379pp. Berlin Voting- 
3 87061 150 2) is “A Survey after M 
Quadripartite Agreement . Among 
the chapters in , the section enlrtg 
“Historical Survey" «n ■ "The/ 
istrative Partition of Berlin , « 

Development in! the Divided ■ J 
and "Four Powers and inner 

• man Negotiations*'- O fhcr * e i 
ore “The Berlin Status as a 
Problem": nn d ‘‘The Quadr.partire 
Agreement". The book also repr 
duces. relevant documents and P 
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Long before the emergence of ihe 
state which now bears its name. 
Zimbabwe was known to the world 
as the most considerable stone-built 
monument of Black Africa, the most 
promising exception to the proposi- 
tion that Africans had developed no 
civilization worthy of the name. 
Tourists calling there on their way to 
the Victoria Falls found a charming 
valley, with a snug hotel and a circle 
of chalets surrounded by well-kept 
grass and great park-like mopani 
trees, and in the background the 
graceful girdle-wall of the "Elliptical 
Temple", reminiscent at a distance 
of some castle of the Welsh or Scot- 
tish marches. Even nfter a scramble 
among the walled terraces and plat- 
forms woven crazily around the boul- 
der-strewn hill-top of the so-called 
Acropolis, foreign visitors would 
almost invariably end their tour by 
asking if these ruins were reallv Afri- 
can, and the keepers would' reply 
politely that they were forbidden to 
express any opinion on that subject. 

All this went on for seventy years 
and more after 1905, when Randall 
Maclver, a young British Egyptolog- 
ist summoned by the Rhodes Trus- 
tees to investigate what was assumed 
to be a story of King Solomon's 
mines, at once grasped and pub- 
lished the essential point about this 
and all the other stone ruins of the 
Rhodesian plateau: that the walls 
JJ*re never those of actual dwellings, 
hillside terraces or free-standing en- 
closures. The associated dwellings 
nad stood on the terraces or within 
the enclosures, and they had been in 
every case the circular houses of 
Africa. 

P r °Pe. r| y speaking, the huts 
wfnch constitute the really essen- 
^ the ruin ... The stone , 
jyi!. whl . ch the visitor so much ■ 
,s n or }Iy the skin, the huts 

dwellSL n r £Sh bone ‘ These 1 
awemngs, found everywhere with- I 

Snnrfw? 0 / 16 en p losur es. and in- i 
f5S b /EF them - are unques- i 
and S Afr ! can ,n ev ery detail,- t 
fiJpH k ng f l0 - a P eriod which is r 

wwrtiH f ® re ign imports as in < 
general mediaeval. £ 

p ? i !!! ed out 'f his « 

thM fk g,ea d,a 8 nQsis was correct, s 
£ mus £ de . a cIose connec- * 

d pennf.c f^ the 8ltes the in- r 
V s African “empire”, ruled by 

tana B j5? rin £ l ? e u lt,e of Mwenemu- v 
been £ e Portuguese had h 

bases nt C 5PP thdr coastal F 
from rhi So , fala . and Mozambique 1 

tS. on. d 


[he tribute depending on the acccssi- 
bmiy to the Mwencmulapa’s armies. 
Such, m outline, must have been the 
type of polity of which Great Zim- 
babwe was once the capital, and 
. given the scale and splendour of ihe 
installations, ii must have been one 
of the largest and richest kingdoms 
; of its kind, its wealth and power 
must, in part, have derived from its 
control of the sources of gold and 
ivory, which were the richest items 
in the coastal trade of the Indian 
Ocean from about the tenth ceniurv 
onwards. J 

Considering how early these essen- 
tial conclusions were reached, it is 
surprising how Iona it has taken for 
knowledge to build up to the point 
at which a general history of the 
people of Zimbabwe could he 
attempted. The archaeological 

approach was renewed with the clas- 
sic excavations of Gertrude C'aton- 
tnompson ai Zimbabwe in 1929 
which amply confirmed Maclver's 
findings. But it was not until the 
appointment of Roger Summers and 
Keith Robinson as resident 

archaeologists at the National 

Museum and the Historical Monu- 
ments Commission in the 1950s that 
the general sequence of Early and 
Later Iron Age development could 
be worked out, and the many lesser 
ruin sites assigned to their places in 
that sequence. 

It is nowadays generally accepted 
that the use of dry-stone walling for I 
the penning of small stock began in i 
the south-western part of the country l 
in Early Iron Age limes, but was I 
greatly developed following the I 
appearance in this area of Later Iron I 
Age immigrants with strong interests i 
in cattle pastoralism . and gold- ( 
mining. This culture spread gradually i 
to the southern part of the central 1 
plateau, where the earliest phase of f 
the Later Iron Age occupation at 1 
Great Zimbabwe probably occurred t 
in the eleventh century. By the thir- t 
teenth century, if not before, the t 
culture of Great Zimbabwe had be* e 
come dominant, and lesser sites of t 


By Roland Oliver 

1 pi herJs. aiul in the progressive stra- 
Dhcatinn uf society that usually re- 
L -suited from it. The must fruitful 
analogy with Zimbabwe would seem 
“ ro ^ * hflt uf Rwanda. Here, ns in 
' Zimbabwe, specialized herdsmen 
■ ,u . s appeared with their herds on the 
1 peripheries of heller-watered 
. agrrciikural terrain. At first they led 
s a largely separate existence. Later, 
i with the increase of their cattle, they 
5 started to infiltrate the neighhu urine 
1 agricultural societies. The rich. 
f caule-i owning lineages became the key 
groups in a new social configuration, 
- which developed through perhaps 
i five or six centuries into one of the 
largest and most stratified kingdoms 
in Bantu Africa. It was probably 
much the- same in Zimbabwe. By 
postulating more Chiefs than Indians 
al the outset of his story. Beach has 
deprived himself of the best possible 
explanation of an aristocracy living 
in large, prestigious compounds, 
sometimes enclosed within stone 
walls. 

Beach is not silent about the pas- 
toral revolution, bui he certainly 
docs not accord it the first place 
among the causes of economic dif- 
ferentiation and state formation. 
Basically, he thinks that slates were 
formed in order to deal with the 
export trade in gold, and control of 
trade routes was more important 
than control of production. He 
thinks that Great Zimbabwe, which 
lay outside the gold-producing area, 
achieved its pre-eminence by orga- 
nizing and policing the trade routes 
between the mining areas and the 
Indian Ocean port of Sofala. “The 
Zimbabwe state rose by exerting 
military strength to benefit from the 
exertions of others” - specifically the 
. gold-miners of the south-west. This 
Is to put the cart hefnrp rh#> hm-eo 


the same general type had begun to 
be built on the north-eastern side of 
the plateau and even far away in the 
coastal lowlands. Great Zimbabwe 
reached the peak of its prosperity in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. By the sixteenth century it had 
ceased to be a place of any import- 
ance, and subsequently the luxury 
imports went to other stone-built 
sites, including a new series in the 
south-west headed by those at Kha- 
mi and Dhlodhlo. 


T n ._ Vko * aiAieenrn century on. 

of toe Mwenemuta- 
Dla *n\ at tne northern edge of the 
fev «nH ? 1 i ?5 k,r l 8 l!, e Zambezi val- 
tooiJ3 C l-n UtS u® L he area of g ran fte- 

WA 1 * w hich yielded the stone 
7 k WherCHS tl, e site of 
fuKr was 350 miles 

Kn ,! 0u to where the highlands 
Mm™ * i ro P “way towards the 
beelfa^ho Bul . Perhaps there had 
during ,5 ng ? ,n toe centre of power 
had nL s,x{e enth century which 
tv hf 1 ? 1 iPkfropted a basic continui- 
V of 'nstitutions. 

bvTh! Mwenemutapas, as described 


b rem ST A - frica ‘ Th°ugh ap- 
fn ^ t y tiespotic, their power was 

of heir a^S ? r /? ng “ number 
a highly followers. They lived 
by tie ™ lt » H extern*, surrounded 
W,C r,s " f “ifif q-«" mother, 
wive* 1 ’ **.1 of their nine "great 
other DalflJ? by their hundreds of 
servant's women and young male 
muned with* fo stIvals they com- 
Sp,tits of ‘heir ances- 
mcdifiK 5? person ? of ecstatic 
sacrtd fire I- ear - «hey kindled 

fronds tn ?hii nd omnbuted burning 
PP' Mal subordinate,, 
riots arid ges grow “p mto war-! 
ad mirristrLif^ nt «rto ei * maturity as 
range of j Beyond the 

was a ^^i ect administration there 
Statelets dretej'of tributary. 

. .. ’ toc -stze and regularity of 


The archaeological situation, as it 
was understood in the early 1970s, 
has been admirably summarized by 
Peter Garlake in his book Great 
Zimbabwe. Dnvid Beach's skills are 
different. He is a Zimbabwean, a 
fluent Shona speaker, a student of 
Portuguese documentary evidence 
and or Shona oral traditions. He has 
read and pondered the archaeologic- 
al literature, and has sought to inter- 
pret it in the light of ethnohistoricai 
evidence. He has come closer than 
anyone else to bridging the gap be- 
tween the archaeological and the 
documentary evidence, yvhile leaving 
some major problems still unsolved, 
and offering a good many hostages 
to fortune. 

For a start, Beach identifies the 
Shona with the later Iron Age pas- 
toralists who infiltrated the Zim- 
babwe plateau from the dry lands of 
the south-west some time around the 
beginning of the present millennium. 
That is to say, he postulates an im- 
migration of such overwhelming 
proportions that the Early Iron Age 
population was totally absorbed by 
the newcomers, losing not oniv its 
material culture but even its 'Ian-, 
guage. At such a late stage of prehis- 
tory this is. almost inconceivable. A 
vast increase in cattle-raising seems 
to have been a general feature of the 
two or 1 three centuries around the . 
beginning of (he millennium in all i 
the parts of eastern and southern i 
Africa .that were ecologically suited i 
to it. This was certainly :a develop- i 
me nr of the greatest historical Im- , 
portance, ndt so much for the i 

S owth in human population as for < 
e increase in property in the form \ 


al Is to put the cart before the horse, 
if No doubt the military strength of 
it Zimbabwe was used to take a toll on 
d the trade of a wider region. But on 
r- the Rwandan analogy the origins of 
te the military strength, and its main 
?• continuing purpose, would have been 
>f to defend the herds of the rulers, 

0 and to extend the areas of grazing 
>f land at the expense of the local agr£ 
e culturallsts, who were in the process 
e of becoming their subjects. Garlake 
n has recently argued that the distribu- 
i- tion of the main ruin sites, around 
d the edges of the plateau rather than 

at its centre, can best be explained 
y on the hypothesis that they were the 
t bases from which the owners of large 
e herds could supervise the manage- 
- ment of a vast system of seasonal 
transhumance, whereby cattle were 
t moved down to the humid lowlands 
in the dry season and up again to the 
} highlands during the rains. If he is 

1 fight, such a type of pastoralism 
, could well have led to the emergence 
, and extension of states. In compari- 
f son, the export trade in gold might 
. have been quite a minor factor, 
j bringing In exchange glass beads and 
. cotton textiles with which the rulers 

could reward their officials and their 
warrior herdsmen, and a few quite 
exceptional items like porcelain 
bowls and dishes to enhance their 
own prestige. 

After expansion, fission. Thb ruins 
of Gr^at Zimbabwe are so much 
larger, so much more elaborate than 
any other site on the plateau that 
on archaeological grounds alone it 
must be presumed that from Ihe thir- 
teenth till the fifteenth century it 
must have been the main power cen- 
tre in the region. That is not to say 
that it was omnipotent. In a situation 
where all trade goods were carried 
on human heads, where all soldiers 
operated on foot, where the fastest 
message was carried in the memory 
of a runner, real authority could nev- 
. er be very centralized. An expanding 
polity would have had to delegate 
almost everything to its military com- 
manders operating on tiie peripher- 
ies. All it could hope for was tribute, 
and that more as an act of filial piety 
than as the result of rigid enforce- 
ment. Tn these circumstances every 
extension of territory carried within 
it the seeds of potential secession. 
And at the end of the day it was 
always : possible that one of the 
seceding children would become as 
powerful as the parent state, and. so 


ji rival pule uf nllntL'iiuii to the snial- 
j ,cr units in its neighbourhood. 

, Somethin p of this kind undouhicd- 

, ly happened in the late fifteenth cen- 
, tury. Great Zimbabwe was not des- 
. iroycd, but it was overtaken by a 
I new centre of power situated on the 
I north-eastern edge of the plateau. 

An earlier rending of traditional his- 
r *£ r Y as a simple transfer of 

, the capital site from south to north, 

’ 1,1,1 .“cudi is certainly right in pre- 
; scn * ,n 8 H tire eoming-ot-nge of an 
unusually precocious great-great- 
i grandchild. The Mwenemuiapa 
dynasty wus in origin only one of 
i sixty ruling groups which, over 
the previous two centuries, had ear- 
ned the Zimbabwe culture from the 
southern to the northern side of the 
plateau. Even at its most successful, 
it became the overlord of only some 
twenty-five of these sixty. Despite 
this, the Portuguese, reaching Sufaln 
in 149K, were apprised by ihcir Arab 
predecessors that in the interior the 
ruler who mattered was the 
M we nc mumpu. There is no unc- 
quivocal reference in Portuguese 
documents lo Great Zimbabwe, nor 
has the site yielded any important 
dating from the Portuguese period. 
Therefore it is a fair presumption 
mat its decline antedated Vasco da 
Gama. 

But for all his dismissal of a royal 
migration from south to north. 
Beach is quite prepared to sponsor 
instead one running from east to 
west, from Great Zimbabwe to Kha- 
mi, situated in the gold -producing 
region of Burua, around modern 
Bulawayo, where a capital site of 
somewhat more modest dimensions 
nourished during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. If the Mutapa 
kingdom was a case of fission, it is 
i .. L t0 see whv lh at of Butua 
should have been different, but at all 
events it would seem lhat the Khnmi 
period in the south-west was conteni- 

B with the cmorcscencc of the 
a state in the north-east. 

The final stage of political de- 
velopment in Beach's story covers 
[lie eighteenth century, when tlte 
Mutapa dynasty had retreated from 
the north-enstern plateau into the 
Zambezi valley, and when a near j 
dynasty, whose monarelis bore the 
title Chnngamire, ruled the whole of . 
the pint cun from » capital m Dhlo- 
dhlo. A Chnngamire had made u brief < 
appearance in Portuguese records ns 
early as the 1490s, when Ihe title 
belonged to a Mutapa chief in charge 
of the royal herds on the central t 
plateau. It re-emeraed two centur- j. 
les later as dial of an overmighty j 
subject who. In a burst of conquest, Ii 
drove the current Mwenemutnpa 1: 
from the highland comer of his f 


* dominions into the valley below, and 
gained control of the. Kh.tmi-bused 
. Kingdom. Once again, the coiincc- 
. lion between military power, politic- 
al overlordship and the monopoliza- 
tion of cattle by n privileged minority 
is quite dear. 

The Changnmircs rose to promin- 
ence through the effectiveness of 
t their organized bands of pastoral 
warriors, known u\ Rozvi, who were 
capable of moving swiftly over long 
distances and delivering deadly raids 
against political or fiscal offenders, 
in the centre of the kingdom, to- 
F wards the south-west of the plateau, 
the Rozwi lived as an <‘litc of foreign 
conquerors in villages separate from 
those or the earlier rulers and of the 
ordinary Shona agriculturalists, and 
these were the only villages where 
cattle were kept. The gold mines 
were by tins time almost worked out 
am! few luxury imports found their 
way to the capital town, where the 
population was only a fraction of 
that of the Great Zimbabwe of late 
medieval times. But the tradition 
persisted of building stone walls 
around the dwellings of the rulers, 
nnd the ground plan of Dhlodhlo has 
no mysteries for those who know the 
older sites. It was the Zimbabwe 
civilization in decline; soon, ii was to 
suffer o series of invasions from the 
south, first by blacks and then by 
whites. 

It is good that the modern Zim- 
babwe state in the year of its inde- 
pendence should have found a histo- 
rian like Beach, who is familiar not 
only with the archaeology and the 
documents but also with the family 
history of so many Shona lineages, it 
is a pity (hat this does not make for 
easy reading by the noii-specialfst, 
who must be baffled by the sheer 
number of lineage names. It is also n 
ptty that the history of the Shona 
peoples, which does have a certain 
overall unity, has been balkanized 
into a series of regional chapters. It 
js symbolic of what is wrong with the 
book ns a whale that seven of the 
ten maps contain so much detail ns 
lo be unrendable by the naked eye. 
Perhaps Beach will one day attempt 
a new version designed for the 
general reader. In the meantime, he 
has taken the history of Zimbabwe a 
long way for ward . 

The Europeans in the Sudan 1KU-7X 
USttpp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £15. tl |y K227IK 
.1). edited by Paul Sami and Richard 
lull, is u selection of writings bv 
traders, civil servants and missionar- 
ies. They include a Saint-Simnniiin's 
journal of an expedition to collect 
live animals, an account of ivorv- 
huying on the White Nile, und letters 
from u gold prospector in Dir Berta, 
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educated man is in the end the grea- tradition filtered through Eliot and 


ter poet. 

In a final section entitled “Pros- 
pects for Poetry Today”, he brings 
the book full circle by quoting from 
Andrew Motion’s "Past Midnight'', a 


— — poem which, he feels, unites us with 

IAN FLETCHER into JOHN LUCAS our beginnings in Anglo-Saxon 
(Editors): verse: “a poetry uf mood, the sense 

Poems ur G. S. Eraser « f discouraging weather of the 

. ... , . ... „ hearL controlled . Blit of prospects 

2UHpp. Leicester University Press nfJ[hing is rC akly said; this history 

rt ■no* in * does not end with a flourish. In an 

" 71 B5 l~k4 n early reference to pacts writing after 

■ 1 1 ■■ a great epoch and. accordingly, suf- 

'i’oetrv Is my gill. Bui to earn n fermg neglect, lie cites the over- 
living 1 became first a literary jour- shadowing of the post-war period hy 
iifilist, then a university teacher, and the Modernist movement ami t bi- 
llow teaching, especially the teaching Auden generation, and speculates: 
of poetry, tins become as true a “Not (hat, of course, in our growing- 
voention ns writing”. The post- ly less literate world, wc have any 
humous appearance of Poems of guarantee that a great age will sne- 


Pound; a concern for exact visual 
description learned from the New 
Verse poets; and the use of conversa- 
tional diction, derived from a tradi- 
tion running from Pope to Auden. 
His brief association with the New 
Apocalypse movement - “we were 
pleased to be anthologized but too 
naive to realize the disadvantages of 
being given a label" - is difficult to 
recognize in the early work; no one 
poem can illustrate the missionary 
enthusiasms of his introductory essay 


. ; „ ' 77 ■ ■ ** , enthusiasms or his introductory essay 

early reference to pacts writing after t(J m mju Horseman (194 f,. 

a great epoch and. accnrdingly, suf- 
fering neglect, he cites the over- His best poems, asserts Fr.iscr, 
shadowing of the post-war period hy have been “responses to particular 
the Modernist movement ami the scenes and situations ... of a partly 
Auden generation, and speculates: reflective, partly descriptive kind”. 
“Not (hat, of course, in our growing- War and the enforced exile of the 


ly less literate world, wc have any soldier was an important stimulus, 
humous appearance of Poem's of guarantee that a great age will sue- “The Traveller has Regrets” records 
Ci. S. Fraser and A Short History of cced the age of Larkin, Davie, his departure from Freetown, en 


English Poetry provides an opportun- 
ity to assess both the poet’s gift and 
the vocation of the critic-leather; 
however, while the poems describe a 
lifetime of successful creative activ- 
ity, this final work of literary history 
and criticism is not the best index of 
Fraser’s substantial talents. His last- 
ing strengths us a critic are readily 


exemplified in the range and sym- 
pathy of The Modern Writer amt his 
World, the trenchant essays on mod- 


guarantee that a great age will sue- “the traveller tias Kegrets records 
cced the age of Larkin, Davie, his departure from Freetown, en 
Gunn, and Hughes, or that people route to Egypt via the Cape, evoking 
will go on reading or writing poetry mocul through one melancholy scnl- 
at an.' 1 And elsewhere he suggests cnce measured out in phrases of 
thnt "English poetry has not come in musical precision: 
an end. but has become a compare- Nj |l( wi|h ils slars 

U vc, y , '.VWL [ - “ \ - n ■ 10 Can warn travellers 

English. I here is u dominating There’s only lime i<> kill 
sense of loss here, and elegy is cer- And nothing much to say. 
trimly n key to Fraser s sensibility. It R 0 t,j n Skelton includes this poem in 
finds full expression in his poetry. ],; s an ihology. Poetry of the Forties, 


olThe Modern Writer amt his Fraser’s poems began to appear in and uses its title as a section head- 


ern poetry which comprise Vision 
and Rhetoric, and the pioneering 
study of Lawrence Durrcll. If this 
were not enough there would be the 
editions of Keith Douglas's poetry 
and prose; the important antholo- 

P ies, Springtime ( 19531, with Ian 
]e teller, and Poetry Now (1956); 
New Poetry on the Third; his poetry 
reviews for TLS and the New States- 
man, and the generosity afforded 
young poets at his Beaufort Street 
salon in the 1950s. His contribution 
to post-war letters is inestimable. 


print at the point of cultural transi- ing. It indeed encapsulates an experi- 
tion he alludes to above. His war- ence of that decade. But the exile 
time pamphlet. The Fatal Landscape Fraser sailed toward was not simply 
(1943) grew to a full volume. Home from the “slaty weather" of his 
Town Elegv a year later, and The homeland, but was, as Maurice Lind- 
Traveller fins Regrets (1948) coin- say has said, “from the hard edges of 
Dieted his most productive decade, youth". As so mnny of his poems 
In the preface to Leaves Without a From the Middle East suggest, the 
Tree, published in Japan in 1953. literal fact of exile and expatriation 
which reprints Traveller and adds a took on increasingly metaphoric sig- 
handful of new poems, he looks nificance. He faces this squarely in 
upon Iris contribution as “typical of “Exile's Letter": “But all that l am 
young poets writing just before, dur- sure of rs/The exile’s way is his- 
ing, and after the war", showing a lory's." Life’s passages, newly 
response to contemporary crisis, the embarked 


Life’s passages, newly 
upon, separate the 


Iti their introduction to Poems of. impact of foreign places, and the traveller from his earlier selves; the 

S. Fraser, Ian Fletcher and John theme of exile and loneliness. He “simple heart, bred in provincial 

iicas judge correctly that “about his outlines, too, the literary influences tenderness" is made to feel the 

ilicism there tends always to be upon his own wotIc: Yeats, pre- weakening of connection with past 

mietliing of the sense of an audi- eminently, a poet he memorializes as identities. Fraser's sensitivity to this 
nee". Trie problem with A Short “the last of niy ‘certain’ men”, whose produced some powerful memorial 
Ustory is that there seems to be no pervasive music he never chose to poems; though loss is recorded, 
main grasp of a potential reader- betray; translation and the European something else is preserved. “Abs- 


Lucas judge correctly that “about his 
criticism there tends always to be 
something of the sense of an audi- 
encef. The problem with A Short 
History is that there seems to be no 
certain grasp of a potential reader- 
ship; perhaps the audience for a 
book of this kind is getting harder to 
determine. Nonetheless, Fraser .does 
make an obvious effort to give the 
endeavour his own stamp: “The pur- 
pose of a primer of English poetry 
like this is to give readers the fla- 
vour, the first impact of poets, such 
as ape felt oneself on one's first 
reading of them, not to provide a 
catalogue of dates .and, titles." Jaunty 
anecdote and extensive quotation 
hnve their enlivening part to play in 
this record of a lifetime’s relationship 
with poetry, of hours in n library and 
in a classroom. Unfortunately, biog- 
raphical, social and philosophical ill- 


encc of the Dead”, written in 1947 
on the death of Nora, Bernard 
Spencer's first wife, is an outstanding 
example: 

In ihe curncr where she sal. 

Nursing her long heer. 

With her insolent nat. 

Dust and ihc sun now dance. 

Grier is us vain as rage. 

Certain acquaintances please 

And certain doors close 
Quietly, and with no clatter. 

Time, that can discompose 
Material certainties. 

Has discomposed this image. 

The poem combines a moving per- 
sonal tribute with an intellectual ex- 
ploration of time and matter, being 
and non-being; all without a whiff of 
presumption or pretension. (The un- 
happy sequel to this poem, “For 
Bernard Spencer”, published in TLS 
in 1963, is not included in the pre- 
sent volume.) 

The emergence of the literary 
journalist in the post-war years, and 
later or the academic - Fraser taught 
at Leicester from 1959 to iy79 - 
certainly reduced the poet's output. 
Conditions (1969) was his last pub- 
lished volume, and ils poems moni- 
tor cynicism and middle age with a 
disarming self-awareness. “The In- 
sane Philosophers” is boisterous fun, 
while 'To Tilly, Sick with Love”, 
with its refrain, “People don’t give 
such parlies now”, conveys an over- 
whelming tenderness. The main 
achievement from these years is 
“Barrington in 1798", a narrative 
poem based on an eighteenth cen- 
tury memoir “as racy as Smollett”. It 
is a displaced elegy, with an evoca- 
tion of life, time, and place that is 
gritty and authentic, and it antici- 
pates the “remarkable late flower- 
ing" which the editors stress in their 
Introduction. 

Fraser's poems from the 197Us are, 
indeed, consistently impressive: de- 
dicatory epistles to his daughter, 
Katie, and his wife, Paddy; a poem 
for George Barker called “Flash 
Harry”,; and a lament for Auden. 
There is a sense of ending, an in- 
timation of departure, but these are 


Into the twilight 


raphical. social and philosophical in- 
formation is layered unevenly, and 
so the historical backbone does suf- 
fer some curvature; if u “catalogue" 
has been eschewed, no consistent 
alternative has been found, The pre- 
vailing value of the survey is the 
exactness of Fraser's personal focus - 
Keats is an “introverted sensualist" 
who “’shows more delight in unti- 
cipalion-and memory than the ‘brief 


faced with love and humour. In A 
Short History Fraser questions Lar- 
kin’s pre-occupation with death and 
suggests that tor his own generation 
it is “not something to fuss about”. 
He elaborates; “While one holds on 
to life, and is free, and is reasonably 
well there are other things to engage 
one’s emotions: ideas, people, 

weather, swimming as the waves buf- 
fet and the pebbles clash at Alde- 
burgh; love, the special peace of 
certain places." What he cannot Find 
to say about “prospects" in his last 
work of criticism he is saying with 
courage and energy in these late 
poems. 

In "Make me an Offer" the retir- 
ing poet announces a clearance sale: 

Solid old-fashioned metre that wears 
for years, 

Tears, Idle, but wonderfully durable 
[ears. 

Lines that go swig ;ind go swob, like » 
rocking horse: 

Seventeen sigh-heaving sonnets, all 
handmade. 

For 1 used to cater for ihe carriage 
trade. 

The volume’s most affecting poems 
are “Memory" and “Older," both 
about death but triumphant in image 
and in statement, fn "Memory" Fras- 
er concludes: “It seetns to end in 
snows / That blur the corridors. / like 
thighs or like a rose. / It seems to 
end at doors.” His enduring alle- 
giance to Yeats is asserted in the 
penultimate stanza of “Older": 

Yet I can strip ihe mask at least. 

For meagre matter use no art: 

I’m growing old, an awkward beast: 
!’m slow and cannot make them out. 

1 lust to linger to the Iasi! 

The poet and his gift are well 
remembered here. Though not defin- 
itive - in particular, the translations 
are by no means fully represented - 
this edition of Fraser s poems leaves 
the reader with a strong sense of the 
oeuvre. The arrangement is tidy, the 
design pleasing, the notes genuinely 
helpful; the introduction, in its provi- 
sion of a biographical and critical 
context, is crisp and efficient. One 
hopes next for a full biographical 
. account of a fascinating literary life. 


~ in a monastery, to find inner and 

By D. M. Thomas “ r , „ 

1 It is difficult to find even the mar- 

— — — - 1 gi na | thematic coherence that John- 

CH ARLES JOHNSTON: ston suggests; and the occasional 

Talk about the Last Poet verses which do have a post-imperial 

78pp. Bodley Head. £4.50 thci ? e seem out of place beside a 

T7n mm u masterpiece like The Bronze Horse- 

man, and probably should have been 

1 "" 1 - xri ’ ■' - -■ excluded. The collection does, though 

The cover of Sir Charles Johnston's hpve coherence of a different kind: 
new book suggests a variety, not to jj®t of theme but of craftsmanship, 
say confusion, of material: “Talk ab- The three long poems bear the im- 
nut ihc Last Poet, A Novella in P rl « of Johnston s imaginative tact 
Verse, and other Poems including assured technique. 

Potted Memoirs, with hew Verse His version of The Bronze Horse- 
Translations of The Bronze Horse- maH is much closer to Pushkin and 
man by Alexander Pushkin & The to poetry than those of earlier trans- 
Novice by Michael Lermontov, and lators. H e stays close to the literal 
an introduction by Kyril FitzLyon. meaning, yet handles the problem of 
Tile author tentatively suggests that feminine rhyme very skilfully. For ex- 


• r i- • ;• , - . -I • ■■ • T i r " i iti"' 7ii,T J l_ jryuj Miji m remus. wicmiuu, i 

Tne final chapter on the twentieth theme ;of tne .fltlc^poepj' love yOur Stern’- harmonious aspect, 

century ik the most engaging in its which Is based onThe autobiography the majestic flow of the Neva, her 
evaluations though often choppy in °* Po minus of Pella, grandson :pr the granite banks, the iron tracery of 
organization and chronology, ' , Tnere P oet Ausomus. who whs born in 376 yp Ur railings, the transparent twilight 
is* no getter a) agreement about mod 1 - - ap . and -saw tne crpmbtina of the and the moonless gleam of your pen- 
ern poetry’', Fraser says, 1 dnd pro- p 0 ™®! 1 ■ before the barbarian s ive nights . . Johnston translates 

ceeds genially from there. He is re- ■ The ; < a ’.yt nMj,pg -of n ; later the tetrameters thus: 


..." - or Walter Arndt's heavy- 
footed version: "I love thee, Peter's 
own creation,/! love thy stern and 
comely face, /Neva’s majestic per- 
foration, /Her bankments’ granite 
carapace, /The patterns laced by iron 
railings,/And of thy meditative 
nightmie lucent dusk, the moonless 
paling . . 

There is obviously no comparison 
between the Neva’s “pulsation’’ and 
its “perfluctation"; yet one is still 
aware that the former is not quite 
the right word. It is dictated by the 
need Tor a feminine rhyme, just as 
the metre dictates the insertion of an 
unnecessary word, “own", in the first 
line. In the end, the strain of sustain- 
ing Pushkin’s metrical pattern begins 
to tell: not only in a few places 
where there is obvious clumsiness, as 
in the rhymiqg of “throw” with “win- 
dow", .'but also wbere Johnston's 
technique is more characteristically 
assured. In the plethora qf feminine 
rhymes, the reader's admiration for 
the translator’s adroitness can almost 
blind him to Ihe sober, tragic power 
of . what Pushkin is saying. Since the 


the tetrameters thus: 


y -unumrupumun - w ms nVe kuthor wES c ose 1 v associa k l love you, Peter's own creation: 
it of space to i the Anglo-> was c;oseiy r .associaiea,. is , .. . ' „ . . r 

rjiglp-ScoTs, and Welsh th «' » 8tl < «P‘- • ** . 

tiorts. ''-Yeats,' acknowledged,; .' irtflu* Which make up his Potted _ the granite that her quaysides wear, - 

ence on his work, receives full ' . Memoirs: . ■ your railings with their iron shimmer, 

attention as “a greater" pbel that) : n ;, r .• B1 _i pensive nights in the half-gloom, 

Eliot or Hardy", but he time ■ 7 1 ha* passed like a translucent twilight, moonless 

also for F, R. HiwMns,.“whpse death Urtlc Bengal today Is by and latte' ■ glimmor . . . 

in hiS middle forties was a great loss : the only ptoofthat opce we.had q Ri^l- ""* r - “ 


work , receives full' ; - 
‘a greater poet than : 


glimmor 


in h(S middle forties was a. great loss : {l« only proof that once we had a Rnj. 1 This strikes me as. truer 
to liteji poetry”; In modem^ -.Scottish-;’ : ‘ ; , v Elton’flOYef-e)aj>orate v< 

letlers: Muir ,prid MacDlartnid pro- Pushkin’s grept work Is- hot 1 realjy love thee, city of Peter': 


This strikes nic as. truer than Oliver 
Elton’fl ; >over-eja|3onite veriildn - “I 
love thee, city of Peter's making;/! 
Love., thy. hanribnie? austere,/ And 
Neya*s sovran waters. breaking/Along 
tier .batiks ,, dt I grajiite ■ sheen/Thy 
(facerjed';.|](6n iggljea; thy sparkling,/ 


- not be ftett : ‘'jhe harrow 


aust.recbgnize a- Lermontby Is ! '■ poem; ■ ;pk*flly-’ id : khe;;:(raceije'd':.tf6n' ig^tes; thy sparkling^ 
preference may, Rdibanticl. mode,.. ' expresses; ;'the :;Y^| mpqn loss,- meditative gldom/And 
oWi.bi^r, hair- yearnings ; of a y pu ng lna'n, . ' imputed, fhj? jlrtns^arerft twilight , darkling 

' w’';V-S : 57; ■' ■ 7’ r ■! r’ 1 - 7 ■' ■ H.!- 7 


metre of this .wprk is less integral to 
its beauty than .is the case with 
fiugene Onegin - so marvellously 
translated by Johnston - it seems to 
me that an “exact” metrical transla- 
tion exacts too high a price, in this 
case. 

The English translator is trapped 
between an unnatural - in our lan- 
guage - metrical scheme and Push- 
kin’s classical' sobriety, which allows 
little qr no scope for liberties.. Neith* 
er df these constraints' is present in 
LCrmdntov's The Nob tee. . Unusual ip 
Russian, there is ap absence. ,of feml- 
Pihe : rhyme; TurgeneV, Introducing 
Ws:.Prericb translation, observed that 
, “this Fqrm t by Us very monotony, 
lends, thje poete-a. sppcTpl energy! If 


has been compared to the sound of a 
prisoner hammering incessantly , on 
the walls of his cell." The novicc- 
monk escapes from his cell for just a 
few days; ne tries to reach his native 
Caucasus, but finds instead that he 
wanders in a circle back to the 
monastery. His account of what his 
glimpse of freedom was like forms 
tne poem’s substance: a torrent or 
lyrical excess, which this English ver- 
sion admirably conveys. 

In the verse novella, Talk about 
the Last Poet, Johnston is still a 
of translator, since he sometimes to - 

lows Paulinus’ autobiography, rioseiy, 
but he also creates an original arw 
moving meditation. Paulinus, relat- 
ing how he has fallen, or rather 

declined - the changes are. not as 

violent as history imagines - 
genteel poverty, provides an w* 
voice for the British diplomat and 
poet. The bourgeois, sllghrty.prj^ 
tone of the loose blank verse oatene 
the twilight of glory, Roman or Bn - 
Ish. The conclusion is memorable. 

But now, whatever tate waits me, may 

the hope of seeing Christ enabk nie 

and when I leave my mortal .’ 

iri whatever form oe part , of y 
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Ben Jonson 

His Vision and His Art 
3fXJpp. Methuen. £16. 
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More IhHn sixty years have passed 
since Eliot pinpointed Jenson's repu- 
tation: 

To be universally accepted; to be 
damned by the praise that quen- 
ches all desire to read the books; 
to be afflicted by the imputation of 
the virtues which excite the least 
pleasure; and to be read only by 
historians and antiquaries - this is 
ihc most perfect conspiracy of 
approval. 

No mention is made of Jonson ’s 
possible appeal on the stage, though 
Eliot touches on (he topic with his 
usual shrewdness towards the end of 
his cssny; 

Of hII the dramatists of his lime, 
Jonson is probably the one whom 
the present age would find the 
most sympathetic. There is a bru- 
tality, a lack of sentiment, n 
polished surface, a handling of 
large bold designs in brilliant col- 
ours, which ought to attract about 
three thousand people in London 
and elsewhere. 

Eliot’s "present age” is not of course 
ours, but [here are signs that after n 
period of darkness Jonson is begin- 
ning to take his rightful place in the 
English repertory. Volpone and The 
Alaiemist have never been absent 
from the theatre for long, but Barth- 
olomew Fair has received at least 
two professional productions in re- 
cent years, and both The Devil is an 
Ass (adapted) and The Silent Woman 
have been professionally staged, 
while a musical based on Eastwood 
Ho, which Jonson co-authored, is 
currently on in London. Alexander 
Legeait s study refers occasionally to 
productions of Jonson's plays on 
boin sides qf the Atlantic but ils 
mam thrust is not towards a consid- 
eration °f Jonson the dramatist 
alone. Taking its cue from Eliot’s 
«say. it argues for the essential unl- 
iy or Jonson’s work in a variety of 
forms - tragedy, comedy, masque, 
lyric, satire, epigram and formal and 
informal critical discourse. All these 
separately have received critical 
attention in recent years, especially 
irom transatlantic critics. But, the 
author writes, "I want to see what 
nappens when we put Jonson's writ- 
mgs together, tracing threads that 

workedln^ * ^ var ' ous forms l,e 

° n = of . th e things that happen, 
inevitably, is that we lose any sense 
J °™°n s development in time, 
nut this is not as crucial a loss as it 
sounds unless you happen to believe 
mat an artist gets consistently better 
better (or worse and worse). , 
More seriously, we also often lose . 
^ i 561156 of the individuality and , 
k of a particular work as it j 

s looked at from different angles ' 
ana m different contexts. This fs . 
miwh more the case with the plays 

fUU "Wes than with the poetry i 
and cnqpa, writjngs . F | nal |y i repot {l 

iveness Is perhaps more of an occu- , 
| t a , tlDnal . hazard with this kind df 
Ulema tic criticism than with the'. 

0 *u® lcal P* od; long, before we f 
In3fi ki he end of the book we have } 
K b ‘y '^pressed on our minds J 
S** nation of the good poet • 
n,- « S°od man, his contempt for . 

hi V ru ” il au dlehce, the conflict be- c 
Ek the cr ? ative artist and the i 
didactic moralist and so forth. s 

farVi!li virtues of the book f 

is not te^ ««« disadvantages, It 1 
in!? ha °^7 ause of any inherent merit 0 
became^ 11 mel H. bo* rather f 
ina of l he , sensiUve understand- 11 

P L 5 * w - hlch Leggatt dis- 0 
r? PRly,n ^ lt ' U « Ms c 
chanter ^ . 18 his iheme. The 1 

“False Creations" c 

cntlcUm , betwee P the moral c 

by vTnm^H^® f alse wOrlds created 
ius, Subtle ^'a^aracters- CTiber- » 
id the ' “rtafn ! figures ’ . " 

artisdr and J° ns on’a. evident a 

bating them: tl 

and IsouSh^T, w ? r,ds enclosed ci 
• | jV\v ed an d true nature is per- U 


;v 


verted in them. But ilicir verv isulu- 
tion permits u degree «if iniiiginative 
treedom. As Tuuchstone might have 
suid, secondary worlds are very well 
in respect that ihey are solitary, but 
,r }. respect that thev are ]wivute. very 
_ vile. The ambivalence of Jonson's 

- attitude to retreat from society is 
d part of a larger current of seven- 
i- teenth-century feeling recently ex- 
plored by Janette Dillon in 

e Shakespeare and the Solitary Man. In 

- lllu stratmg it Leggatt sometimes 
i; ‘jyerplnys his hand, as when he says 
f that Sejanus “vanishes as though he 
t had never been real at all; and in n 

sense he never was”. Surely the brut- 
s al reality of Sejanus and his re- 
f appearance os Macro are our domi- 
nant impressions at the close of the 
tragedy? But the author demons- 
s* trates very well one of the senses in 
1 * hlch Jonson was n realist - that of 
s being firmly committed to the actual- 
1 ity of the quotidian world in which 
we live, work and/or client and die. 

- There is no record of Jonson's 
, having kicked n stone to affirm the 

■ reality of the world “out there”. But 
if we arc to take him at his word, he 

. spent whole nights staring at his big 
toe, imagining armies buttling 
around it. The anecdote puls us in 
touch with another aspect of Jonson. 
that which delighted in fantasy 
whether in man, metaphor or mas- 
: que. Even when ostensibly por- 
i traying a contemporary institution as 
familiar to his audience as to him- 
self, he was never content to be a 

■ "realist" merely in the sense of por- 
: traying the surfaces of actuality. 

Bartholomew Fair is mnny things, 
but it is not, as far as we can judge, 
n historical reconstruction of the real 
fair. It is certainly n celebration of 
the grotesquerie and the anarchic, 
amoral energy of life. Leggatt’s con- 
clusion that the sensuality of Barth- 
olomew Fair “Is not life-enhancing 
but life-diminishing'* does not seem 
to follow from his discussion of the 
play nnd is based on insufficient dis- 
crimination between the different 
types of characters as well as an 
undue emphasis on the sexlessness of 
the puppets. It is also somewhat in- 
consistent with his later judgment 
that ‘‘the Fair is an overwhelming 
force; what it represents is as com- 
mon to us as our flesh and blood.” 
Another chapter, “That Dead Sen 
of Life", explores the tension be- 
tween human nature when it is re- 
duced to the sub-human and plea- 
sure in the animal vitality of our 
lower natures. I am not persuaded 
that there is a “death-like torpor that 
threatens even Jonson’s liveliest 
plays". The torpor seems generally 
limited to the uncreative characters. 
The “characteristic Jonsonian fear of 
life descending to non-life" is 
another matter, and Leggatt demons- 
trates it in convincing detail. 

As the author reminds us, Jonson, 
unlike Spenser or Shakespeare, 
chose his images of order from the 
social and public sphere rather than 
from the domestic and personal. 
Three chapters are concerned with • 
different ways in which Jonson's ' 
essentially conservative moral out- 1 
look was embodied or' modified in 1 
different works, “Images qf Society" ! 
and “Virtue’s Labyrinth" discuss bis 1 
. vision of the good society, of the 1 
poet-moralist’s function within it and , 
in bringing it about, and . of the • 
forces both internal and external 1 
which threaten its stability or prevent { 
it from being realized. Here the 
moralist and the dramatist come 1 
closest, although they still make c 
faces at each other. The vision of 1 
society as an organic whole was far 8 
more than a metaphor for Jonson, as 1 
it was for so many of his contempor- : 8 
aries, though he, like them, found it * 
more and more difficult to sustain it * 
intellectually and imaginatively in an [ 
actual society dominated by an in- 
creasingly venal and corrupt court, [j 
Bad manners were not mere lapses * 
of taste but instruments of social' 
corruption. it 

, : Likewise, to quote the words Jon-, ir 
son borrowed from Vives in- Timber, 1 d: 
"wheresoever planners and fashions ai 
are corrupted, language is". If,- then, di 
the state of a society depended on -its hi 
culture, and its culture primarily on a\ 
language (though the quotation indi- :fe 


By Gamini Salgado 

Ci, | CH 11,1 rim ciius.'il relation ). the 

- role of the pi ict as ilctendcr uf soi'ic- 

■ jy against those who \u hi Id hiirni the 
language uf the Irik- is crucial, and 
neither temperament nor uiitlnok 

[ Jonson at all hesitant about 

’ cx Passing it. Contemporaries were 
> not slow to pour scum on him for 

■ comparing himscir to the great poets 

- of classical antiquity, and doubtless 
i an element of self-aggrandizement 
i was present; an impersonal art Jon- 
1 «> n emphatically did not aspire to. 

; Bul Dekker and Marslon, us well ns 

some later critics, missed the truly 
! impcrsoiiHl element in Jonsun’s self- 
portraits, the concern to create a 
credible and eloquent image of the 
socially responsible artist. It is fitting 
that jonson chose the public theatre 
to embody such figures, for the dra- 
ma is an art active within the coni- 
munily. As Leggatt nrgues, wc are 
closer to Jonson's political thinking 
in Poetaster, when lie shows the ruler 
within the community, than in the 
idealized and self-sufficient world of 
the masque. 

All this is true and important and 
the author illustrates it with force 
and clarity. My most serious misgiv- 
ings nre connected, however, with 
the last of the three chapters which 
form this group, entitled “Judgment 
and Transformation". This deals with 
the two principal ideal worlds cre- 
ated by Jonson, the world of Ihe 
Epigrams and that of the mnsques. 
Both worlds raise crucial questions 
about what Philip Edwards in 
Threshold of a Nation called the 
ethics of flattery.. Leggalt’s view of 
the fulsome praise of great men as 
remotely connected to a primitive 
folk ritual of finding Ihe true name is 
just about acceptable. Some of the 
poems do have the sort of structure 
in which the sense is exhausted in a 
kind of climactic identification with a 
surname - Pembroke, Wroth or 1 
whoever. Perhaps there is an ele- 1 
merit of special pleading here, since I 
there is, after all, no purticular apt- 
ness or “meaning" in Bedford or - 
Pembroke. But it is nothing to the 
special pleading involved in the 
account here offered of the masques. 
After the pioneering Work of D. J. 
Gordon and the later studies of 
Stephen Orgel, Roy Strong and 
others, we are now perhaps more 
capable of appreciating the Jacobean 
masque than at any time beLwccn 
Jonson's and our own. Leggatt is 
particularly good at demonstrating 
tensions within the masque itself, as 
when he tells us that "It may not be 
altogether mischievous to say that 
the argument of Pleasure Reconciled 
to Virtue is thnt virtue and pleasure 
cannot finally be reconciled". But his 
view qf court masque as the 
appropriate form for combining re- 
spect for ideals with respect for facts 
surely raises more questions than it 
answers. 

What, given this assumption, can 
be made of Hymenae, a masque for 
“the auspicious celebrating of the 
marriage union” between two teena- 
gers who parted before their politi- 
cally motivated marriage was even 
consummated? The more one con- 
templates the actual circumstances 
surrounding masque - performance; 
the harder it is to accept Leggatt’s 


either “educating hy praising'' ihc 
great (Jonson's own intcnnittciit de- 
fence), ur as building onto the mas- 
que (presumably in disguised form) 
his criticism of its patrons and parti- 
cipants. When docs Hie eloquently 
praising tongue ccasc to lie a teacher 
und become merely a boot-lickei? 
And what are the ethics of pretend- 
ing to duller those you arc secretly 
scorning? Philip Edwards sums up 
ihc issue well: 

The i|ucst(iin is not 'Did Jonson 
flniicr/' because he certainly did, 
for years on end. Nor is the ques- 
Lion^ quite . 'Does it matter ir he 
did?' The question is of under- 
standing his works of flattery 
(chiefly the masques) ami his 
works of non-flmtery (chiefly his 
satires), of understanding each in 
the light of the knowledge (hat he 
wrote the other. 

The author of the present study 
makes a brave and stimulating effort 
In arrive at that unde islanding hut, 
in my view, does not quite succeed. 

The two concluding chanters of 
the bonk are concerned with rather 
different aspects of the tension be- 
tween ideal and net mi I - “The Poet 
as Character” explores the many 
roles which Jonson fashioned for 
himself ns n judge-figure in his 
works. Like most great poets, Jon- 
son made his finest poetry out of the 
quarrel . with himself (the quarrel 
with Inigo Jones helped, but only 
incidentally). The gap between It is 
awareness of the need to be the 
honest and outspoken poet, his mis- 
givings about his own capacity, his 
equivocal acceptance of areal men’s 
patronage and his intermittent 
doubts about the worthiness of his 
audience all helped to define the 
various images of himself that appear 
in his work - the poet os fighter, as 
worthy craftsman, as bon viveur and 
many others. “It is tempting", Leg- 
Rail writes, “to cnll him the most 
fully human figure Jonson the writer 


ever created", adding that it would 
be just to yield to the tcmplutiou 
provided one remembers (hat what is 
involved is the artistic creation of a 
public persona, not u simple utito- 
biugnipiiical soul-baring. ' Ben J»»n- 
son. his best piece of poetrie" may 
not have been die son hut the father. 
“Art and its Context’', the final 
chapter, luoks at the ways in which 
Jonson attempts to control the audi- 
ence’s response to his work and 
make thnt response a part or the 
plny-world, as it naturally is iu mas- 
que. It reminds us, if wc still need 
reminding, how self-conscious in the 
best sense the theatrical art of Jon- 
son (and Shakespeare in a wholly 
different way) was. 

The book almost succeeds in its 


avowed aim of presenting the unity 
of Jonson's work to us, though Jon- 
son himself would have relished the 


fuel dint this unity is compounded of 
a vast ami all hut intractable divers- 
ity. Leggnlt’s book brings before us a 
Jonson who is richly creative, with 
his share of contradictions and con- 
trariness, u genial, vigorous, pass- 
ionately social man and writer whose 
greater misfortune hnx been tn he 
beaten over (he head through the 
centuries for not being Shakespeare 
- an altogether more credible author 
of the poems, plays and criticism 
than the cheerless figure that was 
handed' down by Edmund Wilson. 

Shakespeare's First Playhouse by 
Irwin Smith (63pp. The Liffey Press, 
42 Weston Road, Dublin 14. Paper- 
back lRi!6 or SI 2). a monograph 
published in a limited edition of 5tJ0, 
relates the twenty-one year history of 
England’s first playhouse, which was 
built by James ourbage, a joiner and 
actor. Copies of the monograph may 
be ordered direct from the publishers, 
or from Martha O'Brien. Peachcroft 
Rond. Ucrnnrdsvillc, NJ 07944 
U.S.A. 


view of “transformation ‘and Judg- 
ment" in masque as the paradigm of 
Jonson’s dramatic vision and struc- 
ture generally. The man who excori- 
ated luxury in Catiline and praised 
Sir Robert Wroth for staying away 
from masquing (“the short braverie 
of the night”) is the same man who 
turned his hand to the rqost splendid 
and extravagant of Sudi: masques' for 
the pleasure of a scheming court and 
an egotistical monarch. He was also 
the; same man who did ,.not- hesitate 
16 Show contempt, for the unWorthy 
rpbbJe, who hissed his ptyys, even as 
he wooed it. These contradictions 
may be reconcilable, bu| not with 
the facility demonstrated here. 

Leggatt; has toan^ perceptive com- 
ments- to make on individual - mo- . 
ittents in the masques, and he does 
distinguish botween.Onfc masque and 
another instead of Offering a blanket 
defence of the genre as a whole. But 
he. still strikes rae .es insufficiently 
avyflre of the perils -involved in de- 
fending Jonson the "masque writer, as 
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The unprejudiced eye 
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These hooks might have been de- 
signed to go together. Professor Rub- 
son-Scolt describes Goethe's various 
contacts with the visual arts until his 
return from Italy in 1788; the honk is 
short and intense, always interesting, 
but quotations from Goethe's writings 
on art arc necessarily brief. So the 
reader without German will be 
pleased to find many of the essays and 
observations mentioned by Robson- 
Scou given in more extended form by 
John Gage. His hunk takes us further, 
to the last years of Goethe's life, but 
by 1788 wc know enough about 
Goethe's mind to carry us into these 
laier years and later essays. 

Goethe was so competent as pH inter 
and draughtsman, and so interested, 
that for a time he was uncertain 
whether his future lay in poetry or in 
painting. This hesitation was not re- 
solved until 1788. which provides 
Robson-Scott with his concluding 
date. "The best thing about me is my 
drawing"'. Goethe said in 1774. In 
Darmstadt in 1772 his friends thought 
of him more us a painter than a poet. 
“He thinks of becoming a painter, and 
we strongly advised him to do so", 
wrote Karoline Fluchsland ai this time 
to her future husband, Herder. This 
• was tfafr year when Goethe wrote his 
famous essay an Strasbourg Cathe- 
dral, a superbly original work promp- 
ted entirely by a particular view of 
visual an. In the following year it 
became Goethe's first prose publica- 
tion, apart from reviews. It can be 
read in full in Gage's book. 


Although Goethe abandoned the 
idea of establishing himsell as .t pro- 
fessional painter, he continued to 
draw and paint and write about art. 
His last-known sketch dates from only 
two months before his death in 1832’. 
There is no rejection in his life, only 
transformation. He once said that you 
can't get rid of something that really 
belongs to you. even if you throw it 
away. Least of till could he get rid of 
liis talent, in poetry, in science, as well 
its in art. for simply observing the 
object without prejudice. 

Robson-Scott brings our clearly the 
integration in Goethe's experience of 
art and nuture. art and poetry, art and 
the future preoccupation with science. 
Everybody who knows Goethe is 
fnniiliar with his claim that “the eye 
was above all others the organ with 
which I apprehended the world". 
Robson-Scott takes us in detail 
through this mode of apprehension as 
it concerns pictures and painters and 
architecture, starting from the engrav- 
ings of Roman vistas on the wans of 
his childhood home in Frankfurt and 
ending with the impact of classical art 
ill Italy in the two years prior to 1788. 
This was by no means his first contact 
with classical nrt. Of the many influ- 
ences in (he years preceding the Ital- 
ia n journey, perhaps the most import- 
ant was that of his drawing master at 
Leipzig. Adam Friedrich Oeser, 
friend of Winckelmann and the person 
who, according to Goethe, “taught me 
thin the ideal of beauty is simplicity 
and serenity". 

These words, and others like them, 
written when Goethe wus twenty, 
sound strange coming from n man on 
the verge of Siurin und Drang extrava- 
gances, hut this young writer is so 
incredibly balanced unit even his 
romantic period is mainly memorable 
for the way it emphasizes neo-classical 
virtues. Much later (in the Wa/uler- 
jahre) he was tu remark that the im- 
agination is "a vague, unstable facul- 
ty". ntcre speaks the scientist. This 
man lope gels tired of trying to divide 
hiin' into artist, poet; scientist, when 
the phenomenon is indivisible) is 
simply looking for truth to nature. 
Consequently, in the visual arts, he 
looks for truth in nature. And this, he 
believes, can be found und presented 
only through the use of a ruthless 
tactile gaze like that “feeling eye" he 


talks ahum in the Romnchc Etrgirn. 

Goethe's ideal was an art not 
dominated by the imagination. As 
early as l Verifier, we know what he 
thought about the distortions the im- 
agination can produce in an over- 
excited brain. Pnetrv. he believed. 


should not be dependent on figures ul 
speech. These describe the effect of 
tne nhjeci hut not the object itself. In 
a letter to Herder he suggests that 
“our exaggeration, mannerism, false 
graces, and all excesses" come front 
this habit of seeking similes in our own 
experience for the impact of the un- 
known object. Tne subjective 
approach must lead to exaggeration, 
distortion. "For when we strive after 
effect", he says to Herder, "we never 
think we can he effective enough”. 
When Montaigne wants an accurate 
account of the natives of Brazil lie asks 
to be spared the cleverness of intelli- 
gent men; give me, he says, “a man 
wedded to no idea". Goethe is notable 
for his habit of working directly from 
experience, not from ideas. He is 
aware of this und draws attention to it. 
As long ago as 1855, in the first 
biography and still one of the most 
interesting books about Goethe, 
G. H . Lewes said that in his poetry this 
mun creates “images of the objects, 
rather than images of what the objects 
nrc like", 

Given this ntlilude, the attraction of 
the visual arts hardly needs emphasiz- 
ing. The essays translated in Gage's 
book show the man always in pursuit 
of the direct approach and consequent 
unqualified reproduction. Everything 
else is affectation. “It is really only 
possible to speak usefully of works of 
art in their presence", says Goethe in 
one of these essays, perhaps re- 
membering Winckelmann and his 
method of particular appreciation. He 
abhors the general. 

It is splendid to find in Gage's book 
a translation of that strangely-named 
essav Nach Falconer und fiber Falconer 
( 1 776). Robson-Seott couples this with 
the work on Strasbourg Cathedral and 
describes . them as the two most 
important utterances of the young 
Goethe on the visual arts. They must 
be two of the most exciting utterances 
on art ever published. The excitement 
is his; it is the excitement of discovery, 
vibrantly communicated. Both essays 
are really protests against decorum. 


At his best. Goethe has no time for 
lull lowed paths, the acceptable man- 
ner. He can be ferocious in his attacks 
mi affectation, any gesture which bet- 
rays only the personality of the perfor- 
mer and tells us nothing about truth 
revealed through experience. 

"He who wants to be general", he 
writes in Falconet, "ends up by being 
nothing at all: limitation is as neces- 
sary to the artist as to anyone who 
wains to create something significant. 
Slicking to the same subjects, to his 
cupboard of old household utensils 
and marvellous rags, is what made 
Rembrandt unique . What could be 
more modern than that? He grasps at 
once the importance of all the "unim- 
portant" things in art; and this is as 
true of fiction as of painting. He could 
be speaking for Rilke, for Rodin, for 
Cezanne, when he writes to Frau von 
Stein from Italy at about the time 
Falconet was published, sending her 
the same message: "It is always true; 
what makes the poet, the artist, the 
man, is to limit oneself, really to need, 
to love, -to cling to one or a few 
objects, or see them from all sides and 
to become one with them.” "Love 
gives me everything", he tells her. 
"and where there’s no love, it’s like 


threshing straw." 

This is central. He knows it is cen- 
tral. Without this quality of affection 
for all shapes, above morality, beyond 
habit, the artist is paralysed into dull 
imitation. There is in Falconet an 
astonishing passage. The vehemence 
of expression tells us as much as the 
words: "What the artist has not loved 
or does not love he should not and 
cannot paint. You find Rubens’s 
women too fleshy? 1 tell you they were 
his women, and if he had populated- 
heaven and hell, air, earth and water 
with ideal forms, he would have been 
a poor husband and they would not 
have been the mighty flesh of his flesh 
and bone of his bone". Goethe comes 
back again and again to (he same 
judgment; that he who aspires to be 
general ends up by being nothing - 
R Wer allgemein sein will, wird 
nichts”. 

Gage's book is worth having for this 
essay alone, while Robson-Scott ’s 
commentary on this and other essays 
adds considerably to our appreciation, 
especially if we are coming to them for 


the first lime. There are other trea- 
sures loo. It is good to see in transla- 
tion (for the first time?) part of Johan- 
nes Falk’s account of a visit to the poet 
in his garden at Weimar in June 1809. 
Goethe at sixty still feels that experi- 
ence can be more accurately trans- 
cribed into drawings than into words. 
Isn’t nature itself a great complicated 
drawing? it must seem so to the man 
for whom the eye is the main organ of 
perception. Speaking to Falk, he anti- 
cipates twentieth -century doubts 
about the power of words. The philo- 
sophic Austrians are by no means the 
first to feel that words are only 
another form of decorum, to be some- 
how transcended if the particular is to 
be seized in art. “We talk too 
much", he says to Falk. "We ought to 
talk less and draw more. For my part, 

I should like to lose the habit of 
conversation and, like nature, express 
myself entirely in drawings." 

Like nature. In front of him on the 
garden table, says Falk, were a small 
snake in a glass and cocoons awaiting 
transformation. Goethe speaks of 
these and of his fig-tree as represen- 
tative signs (“ Signaiuren "), surfaces 
profound with meaning: "Anyone 
who kpew how to decipher them prop- 
erly would soon be able to do without 
all writing and speech! The more I 
think about it, the more speech seems 
to me useless, idle, I might almost say 
effete ..." These are the "mute 
things” of Hofmannsthal's Chandos 
letter, surfaces pressing that writer 
with a meaning he cannot comprehend 
or express in any language he knows. 
It is ironic that Goethe, whose reputa- 
tion depends on his manipulation of 
words, can confess the superiority of 
wordless art. The visual arts were in 
no way peripheral to his activity. Their 
crucial fascination emerges in his 
words to Falk: "In drawing, the soul 
draws out part of its inmost being into 
music, ana those are the greatest of 
nature’s secrets which, for their prin- 
ciples, rest on the drawing and model- 
ling by which they are divulged.” 

And so to the end. On March 22, 
1832, after words had ceased, the 
dying man continued to trace shapes 
in the air with his forefinger; when he 
had become ioo weak to raise his arm 
he outlined figures slowly on (he shawl 
which covered his legs. 
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At the end of his lifetime, the spec- 
trum of Luca della 'Robbia's career 
could be surveyed in a visit to (he 
crossing of Florence cathedral: his 
first documented work, the marble 
organ gallery above the sacristy, mir- 
rored by that of Donatello; the re- 
liefs of the "Resurrection” and the 
“Ascension” above. In the technique 
of enamelled terratotta which Lycp 
Introduced 1 Into Florentine sfculpturfc; 
and- the late sacrUty doors lh Hue (ib‘ 
him)’ less congenial « medium of 
bronze. A glance to the left would 
Have revealed two grave, white terra- 
cotta angels kneeling by an altar in 
the north transept. Though the rest 
remains In situ , to sec Luoa’s marble 
masterpiece,, the “Cantona”; you 
must now go to the Cathedral 
museum, where an occasional tour 
guide will point out .the evident su- 
periority ot Donatello's gallery: with 
its barbaric mosaic architecture and 
Hastily sculpted frieze of frenzied 
urchin*. Donatello’s work seems a 
mischievously pointed contrast to 
Luca's decorous, exquisitely carved 
groups of child musicians flanked by 
pure Brunelleschis n pilasters. 

It should not, on the other hand, 
be necessary to denigrate Donatello 
in order to rehabilitate the reputa- 
tion of Luca della Robbia, still suf- 
fering from a modern reaction to 


Victorian sentiment. John Pope- 
Hcnnessy in his monograph avoids 
such crude tactics, despite it 
waspish reference to the "eccentric 
introverted style” of Donatello's old 
age. By paring Luca's oeuvre down 


to fifty-four works of (almost) uni- 
formly exceptional quality, and by 
establishing a chronology much more 


convincing than thnt of Marquand's 
catalogue of 1914, Popc-Herinessy 
makes his case for Luca as not only 
‘’the most popular sculptor of the 
fifteenth century" but also an artist 
□f great importance. 

Like those, of Filippo Lippi, 
another great artist loved almost to 
death in the last century. Luca’s 
Madonna and Child compositions, as 
Pope-Hennessy points out. foresha- 
dow, those of the High Renaissance. 
Their effortless .quality .Is deceptive, 
leaving 1 us' “unaware! that firiy prob- 
lem has been poked or" any question 
asked*'. This easy mastery is already 
apparent in the "Canton a”, where 
Luca absorbs without strain the les- 
sons of Romiin sarcophagi. Pope- 
Hennessy’s exploration of such clas- 
sical sources reveals the force of 
Antonio Manetti's characterization 
of Luca as “a man ... of great 
• intellect”* 

Despite the authority of this book, 
controversy about such a relatively 
ill-documented artist is bound to 
continue, The obligatory group cf 
“early works” produced here to fill 
the ■ gap before; Luca’s first 
documented ' work at* the age of 
thirty-two are, ah ill-assorted bunch, 
and hardly confirm the otherwise 
> convincing hypothesis ;of , aij .initial 
training with Nanjii di Qahcu. The 
■pigmented 'stucco roundel /in the 
Ashmolean. given ..fo Luca by'Bpdc, 


an odd mish-mash of Ghiberti, 
Donntello and Masaccio, is here 
identified as moulded from an early 
work In bronze. If this derives from 
Luca, he made remarkable strides In 
the three years before the Cantona, 
for the date inscribed on the back is 
January 1429 (1428 in Florentine 
style).- 

Of the mature works, the roundels 
in Brunelleschi's Pazzi Chapel pre- 
sent the greatest prohems, which will 
hardly be resolved- until (he building 
history is dearer. Meanwhile it is 
dangerous to assume that Brunelles- 
chi planned the filling of the round- 
els in advance: the swaddled putil of 
the Innocenti loggia were installed 
only in the 148ns, and Donatello's 
stuccos in the. Old Sacristy are 
known to have displeased,, .the 
architect. Pope-Hennessy makes .a 
strong case .for Brunelleschi as the 
! eminence grlse m Luca's, career, even 
suggesting that his was the brain be- 
hind glazed terracotta sculpture. The 
two men were certainly friends, for 
Manetti cites Luca not only in his 
life of Brunelleschi, but also as one 
of those who heard the Novella del 
erasso legnaitioh from the architect’s 
lips. 

Pope-Hennessy’s . essentially aes- 
thetic explanation or the invention of 
glazed terracottu as a sculptural 
medium has already been disputed 
by an adherent Of Vasari's view of it 
as a cheap but durable alternative to 
marble and bronze. Although econo- 
mics may not have provided the mo- 
. tive for the technique,' they surely 
: account in parti for Its success. The 
/ building/ confuted; . ,of ; ‘ Florence 
djujtfcdral. could get : two terracotta 
reliefs- (tlte.; "Ascension" and the 
' "Resurrection") for less'' than the 


price of one marble of equivalent 
size by Luca’s putative master. Pope- 
Hennesy would like to believe that 
the commercial exploitation of the 
medium was left to Luca’s nephew, 
Andrea, already described as super- 
literatus in his uncle's will of 1471. In 
fact the documents here suggest that 
Luca had handed over the assets of 
his business ("omne creditum" - 
perhaps including his substantial 
shares in the Florentine public debt) 
to his nephew before making his 
will. Two years previously Andrea 
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had been heavily Indebted to him, 
presumably for tne costs of materials 
and firing. There are no documented 
commissions to Luca between 1471 
and his death in 1482, and there is 
no hard evidence that he was still at 
work. Thus the question of the many 
works disputed between Luca and 
Andrea should be considered against 
the possibility that Andrea was the 
only person practising "Luca's art” in 
the 1470s. The della Robbia work- 
shop would provide - despite shor- 
tage of early documents - a fascinat- 
ing case study of the economics of 
art production in the Renaissance. 
This will not, however, be the task 
of John Pope-Hennessy,* who one 
hopes will long continue to devote 
himself to his preferred method of 
"the analysis of surviving works of 
art”. 

For Pope-Hennessy is the master 
of the catalogue entry. His character-' 
istic mode Is a scrupulous account of 
- the historical evidence, followed by a 
meticulous ' physical description, 
crowned by a .flash of critical insight. 
This can mean rather heavy going' in 
the text, which makes few pedagogic 
concessions, Those without Italian or 
Latin or ai ■ working knowledge of ■ 
fifteenth-century Florentine institu- 
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tions and personalities are advised to 
read this book with reference works 
to hand. Indeed there is something 
Ironical about such -exceedingly man- 
darin treatment of an artist whose 
accessibility to "a vast public to 
which Renaissance art is all but a 
closed book" is cited as justifying 
this new study. 

The art historical monograph, like 
the novel, is always in crisis; and 
complaints about the catalogue 
raisonnf as a form take on a nlualts- 
tic character. The new trend is .8* 
text and catalogue to become in- 
■ Ii_.fi until, as 


creasingly indistinguishable until, as 
here, there is substantial repetition. 
This is in a sense more irrii8 l|n B 


because the catalogue entries are 
arranged to follow the thematic 
order of the text, not the chronology 
of the works, so , that the latter is not 
readily apparent. However, 
appalling price of the book is at leas 
partially justified by the 
beauty of the colour plates, and *n 
sensitively chosen black-and-wjine 
photographs - some specially cm£ 
missioned - are printed as welt 
one can expect in these unregenera 
times. ■ _ 

In The Tale Gallery Corf able Col- 
lection (208pp. The Tate Gal leg. 
£15. 0 905005 93 7), Led* 

Deputy Keeper of the British Collec- 
tion at the Tate. Gallery, has com 
piled a detailed catalogue of tne 
second largest collection of C 
able's paintings in Bntmn We^ 
known paintings such as /'* . 

Mill”, "Chain Ren. Bnghron . Had, 
leigh CastleT, '.“The Glebe ^arm 
ana “The Valley Farm are ah ^ 
produced in colour and there 
additional 130 black-^nd-white tllus . 
trations in the text.]/ 
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Students of modern philosophy are 
familiar with such views as that the 
referent of "l” is an immaterial mind 
rather than a flesh and blood person 
(Descartes), that the self is but a 
bundle of perceptions" (Hume), 
that “in attaching T to our thoughts 
we designate the subject of inher- 
ence only transcendentally" (Kant), 
and that “I" is not used to refer to 
anything at all (Lichtenberg, Will- 
mstein, Anscombe). These reflect 
the problematic manner in which one 
is presented to oneself, or (as it can 
seem) is not presented, in self- 
reference and self-attribution, i e, in 
the making of judgments expressible 
by sentences in the grammatical first- 
person. 

Recently a growing number of phil- 
osophers have been intrigued by a 
new problem, or a newly noticed 
aspect of the old problem, about 
sdf-atlribution. The problem 
(brought to light by Peter Gcach 
and, especially, Hector-Neri Cas- 
taneda) is what Professor Chisholm 
calls the “he himself" problem. If 
Tom says 'T am wise", we report this 
by saying “Tom said that he (he 
himself) is wise”. What proposition 
is it that Tom asserts ana we report 
him as asserting? One might suppose 
(hat what we are saying is that Torn 


said that Tom is wise. But this won't 
do; Tom could say that he is wise 
and not be saying that Tom is wise 
tne is an amnesiac, and doesn't 
know that he is Tom), and Tom 
could say that Tom is wise and not 
be saying that he himself is wise 
(again take the case in which Tom 
doesn t realize that he is Tom). Nor 
can we analyse this os simply a case 
of de re attribution. This comes out 
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properly is sometimes that of stand- 
ing in a certain relation to ("conceiv- 
ing in a certain way") a proposition, 
to which one (indirectly) attributes 
the property of being true. 

How does this solve the "he him- 
“J r Problem? If the problem is 
taken (as Chisholm sometimes pre- 
sents it) as that of analysing the “he 
nimselr locution using the usual 
logical apparatus of quantifiers and 
variables, it is easily solved on the 
assumption that direct attribution 
can only be to oneself: "X believes 
that he himself is F" can be defined 
as meaning “The property of being F 
v M Uc iJ hat x directly attributes it to 
X. The problem of saying .what 
proposition is expressed by a first- 
person sentence disappears; like 
many other sentences (all containing 
proper names and demonstratives), 
these are held not to express prop- 
ositions at all. (Here Chisholm re- 
nounces his former view that indi- 
viduals such as persons have indi- 
vidual essences, which he links with 
the view that there are first-person 
propositions.) Chisholm's view also 
helps to explain the difference be- 
tween self-reference (with “I”) and 
other sorts of reference. In indirect 
attribution the object of attribution 
must be picked out, on Chisholm's 
view, by a property that identifies it 
by its relation to oneself, and 
obviously there is no need of such a 
property when the object of attribu- 
tion is oneself. Thus it is that “liln 
directly attributing a property to 
oneself one need not thereby single 
out an identifying property of one- 
self." 

Chisholm could have strengthened 
his case by an appeal to a point that 
has been stressed by John Perry, 
namely that if (as seems plausible) 
beliefs are to be individuated by 
their role in explaining behaviour, it 
is difficult at best to see how first- 


person beliefs can be individuated by 
propositional objects. If such beliefs 
have propositions as objects, it 


would seem, off-hand, that my belief 
thnt a bear is about to attack me has 
the same propositional object as 
your belief that a bear is about to 
attack me. But as Perry says (“Frege 
on Demonstratives", Philosophical 
Review, 1977), “When you and I 
both entertnin the thought that I am 


about to be attacked by a bear, we 
behave differently. I roll up in a ball, 
you run to get help.” Regarded as 
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determinants of behaviour (as belief 
states), our beliefs are different. On 
the other hand, if each of us believes 
that he is about to be attacked, each 
rolls up in a ball; we have the same 


belief state, even though the proposi- 
tioual objects are different (one 
proposition heing about me and the 
other heing about you). On the 
properties view, on the other hand, 
sameness of belief state and same- 
ness of object of belief line up nice- 
ly: in the first version of the bear 
example you and I self-ascribe diffe- 
rent properties (I self-ascribe the 
property of being about to be attack- 
ed, you self-ascribe the property of 
standing in a certain identifying rela- 
tion to someone who is about to be 
attacked), while in the second ver- 
sion of the example we self-ascribe 
the same property. 

There is some unclarity about 
what status Chisholm wants to assign 
to the principle PI, central to his 
account, which snys that the object 
of direct attribution (whut the prop- 
erty is attributed to) is always its 
subject (what does the attributing). 
Since he says that the expression 
‘directly attributes" is undefined, 
and since he puts forward PI as a 
"principle about the nature of 
attribution”, it would seem that he 
regards it as a substantive claim. 
Dus makes it seem h surprising 
thesis about a notion (direct attribu- 
tion) which we are presumed already 
to have: and so regarded. PI is likely 
to seem counterintuitive. But surely 
“directly attributes’’ is in fact a tech- 
nical term, which we cannot be 
assumed to understand just because 
we understand “attributes". And 
sometimes (eg p!14) Chisholm 
writes as if PI were something he 
had stipulated as true, and which 
thus amounted to a partial definition 
of “directly attributes". If the truth 
of PI is made a matter of stipulation, 
then the substantive claim will not be 
PI but rather the claim that all 
attribution involves direct attribution 
in the way Chisholm describes. Al- 
ternatively. direct attribution could 
be defined as attribution that docs 
not involve other attribution in the 
way Chisholm thinks attribution to 
other things involves attribution to 
oneself, and PJ could then be adv- 
anced as a substantive thesis. Hither 
wav, the notion of direct attribution 
will not be the primitive, undefined 
concept Chisholm sometimes pre- 
sents it as being. And explicit recog- 
nition that the concept is a technical 
one may go some way (I am not sure 
it can go all (he way) towards dis- 
pelling the' impression that 
Chisholm's thesis is counterintuitive, 

There is much of considerable in- 
terest in Chisholm's book besides his 
explicit treatment of the “he himself' 
problem. The linguistic expression of 


ntirihuiiuji is treated in two chapters, 
one tin demonstratives and one on 
proper names. In the lutter Chisholm 
denies that names have “attributive'' 
senses - senses that contribute to the 
content of an attribution - but allows 
lhai they have “demonstrative" 
senses, determined bv what identify- 
ing relation the speaker has in mind, 
and varying from occasion lo occa- 
sion. In addition, each name has a 
“secondary sense", which is said to 
be a property of the speaker, namely 
that of using the name in the way in 
which he ordinarily uses it. Chisholm 
uses the latter notion to deal with 
“negative existential propositions” 
(eg, "Moses did not exist”) and with 
n puzzle about belief raised by 
Knpke. This chapter also conrains an 
interesting attempt to explain the no- 
tion of a rigid designator without 
invoking possible worlds. 

Several chapters deal witli episte- 
mological matters. Notions Chisholm 
has developed elsewhere, such us 
that of the “evident" and that of the 
“self- presenting", are redefined so ns 
to accord with his current view of 
belief as the self-attribution of prop- 
erties. There is a discussion - dis- 
appointingly brief, given the expecta- 
tions ; i roused by the hook's title - of 
self-consciousness and the unity of 
consciousness, and there is a sketch 
of a theory of perception. There is 
also an interesting attempt to recon- 
cile “founds t ion alist" and “coher- 
ence" perspectives on knowledge and 
justification. The epistemology and 
semantics are brought together in the 
final chapter, entitled “Knowledge 
nnd Belief Dc Re ", This is followed 
by an Appendix on “Ontology of 
States of Affairs’’, in which Chisholm 
offers, among other things, a reduc- 
tive analysis of possible worlds in 
terms of states of affairs. 

A central theme running through 
the book is the “primacy of the in- 
tentional”. At least part of what 
Chisholm means by this is a thesis he 
has commendnbly championed, 
against fhe prevailing fashion, for 
some time, namely (hat facts about 
language are to be explicated in 
terms of facts about intentional men- 
tal states, and not vice versa, 

I will mention jusl a few of my 
doubts and disagreements. It seems 
to be presupnosed by Chisholm 
throughout the book that if one attri- 


butes a property to something other 
than oneself there must be a unique- 
ly Identifying description (a relation- 
al one), actually satisfied by that 
thing, under which one conceives It. 

-This is denied by many recent wri- 
ters on reference (especially propo- 


The ways of creation 


By Richard S winburne 

THOMAS F. TORRANCE: 

, Divine and Contingent Order 

162pp. Oxford University Press. £9.50. 
0 19 826658 8 . 

The Universe is contingent; in some 
sense it just happens to be. But it 
has a rational order comprehensible 
.by rational man. Its contingent exist- 
ence would be totally Incomprehensi- 
ble unless we supposed that it de* 
rived that existence from a transcen- 
dent being, God, who created it 
freely “out of nothing”; and its con- 
formity to order would be incompre- 
hensible unless ' we supposed that 
Ood had given it that order. The 
theme of Thomas F. Torrance's book 
Is to expound these ideas of Judeo- 
Christian theology and to show how 
they were available to facilitate the 
development of Western empirical 
science. If you suppose the Universe 
to be necessary, 1 you will think that a 
. priori reasoning mil reveal the laws 
of nature; and clearly quite a lot of 
Greek, science .and medieval science 
influenced by Greek science, was 
conducted on that basis. Whereas if 
you suppose the Universe to be con- 
tingent, made the way it is through 
Gotj's free choice, then empirical in- 


vestigation alone will reveal the way 
it is. 

Professor Torrance holds that this 
truth, whfch wielded some influence 
in the fifth and sixth centuries ad, 
was implicit in the practice of post-. 
Galilean science. Because nothing iq 
God's essence but his free choice 
alone rqade the world the way it Is. 
our science need take no account of 
God in its study of contingent order; 
yet reflection on that contingent 
order ought nevertheless to lift the 
mind towards God, its source. 
However, the structure of the Uni- 
verse as pictured by Newton might 
lead men (o overlook its conting- 
•erice. A Universe boundless in time 
and space with particles' interacting 
mechanically at a distance might 
(falsely) suggest to man ..that it was 
self-dependent. However,' Tprrance 
holds, the Universe as pictured' by 
contemporary, science reveals more ' 
evidently its contingency. Quantum 
Theory and the theory of evolution 
help to show the evolving nature of 
the Universe not adequately cap- 
tured In any formalism. But it is 
above all Relativity TTieory which 
impresses Torrance, This, he holds, 
proclaims "a finite but unbounded 
universe"-; in which “Space arid Time 
are no longer regarded as empty -or 
unvarying containers but as relations 
intrinsic to the on-going contingent 
processes of the Universe". . 


■tents of “causal chain" theories), anc 
one wonders how Chisholm would re- 
spond to ihc counterexamples that 
liiiye been ihought to refuie it - eg 
Kripkc's GfideT-Schmidl case tin 
which someone refers to Gadel, 
although what he lakes to be Gbdcl's 
identifying properties belong instead 
to Schmidt). Also questionable, I 
think, in Chisholm’s claim that the 
properly “being appeared redly to” 
de. I take it, having a visual experi- 
ence of a certain qualitative or phe- 
nomenal character) is "self- 
presenting", in the sense that, neces- 
sarily, if one has this property and 
considers one's having it. one would 
attribute the property to oneself. 
This presupposes, implausibly 1 
think, that it is not logically possible 
that one should have the con- 
cent of ihis property, and lie able to 
refer to it, but not know (e g, not 
renicmlier) what it is like to have 
this properly, and so should not rec- 
ognize an instantiation of it in one- 
self for what it is when one considers 
it. Even more questionable is 
Chisholm's claim that we get the 
concept of sndness by being sad, 
and. similarly, that we" get the con- 
cept of a self by being one. this 
because these properties (being sad, 
and being a self) are self-presenting. 
Either Chisholm's definition of "self- 
presenting" is to be understood us 
implying that nothing can have a 
self-presenting property without hav- 
ing the concept or that property, or 
it is not. If the latter, then even 
given that being sud is a self- 
presenting property, the fact that 
someone has been sad is obviously 
no explanation of his having the con- 
cept of sadness. If the former, then 
it seems to me that (I) there are 


Torrance here seems to read far 
too much into Relativity Theory. 
That the Universe is spatially finite is 
no part of the General Theory of 
Relativity, but. an additional 'specula- 
tion by Einstein fpr which subset - 
quenf inquiry has provided little sup- 
port. Likewise the General Theory 
does not commit itself. 'about the 
temporal Gnitude of the Universe. 
Recent evidence about the “big 
bang” certainly suggests a beginning, 
but there is little scientific evidence 
of an end of the . Universe. 

The book has four chapters, three 
of which were' delivered as separate' 
lectures; they are “intended to build 
up a progressive, if somewhat spiral 
argument ,. Torrance presents, witfj 
the flowing words which befit a Scot- 
tish divine, a doctrine well grounded, 
in Christian thought, a constructive 
Way for the theologian to regard sd- 


enra, a helpful altitude for t^e scien- 
tist to hold towards science . and 
theology. But 1 do not find very 
.much “argument” in this book. 
There are too many jargon words - 
the Universe is said to be “character- 
ized throughout not by a static but 
by a dynamic stability, not by closed 
rigid structures but by open-ordered 
structures .v. [by] truths whfch defy 
complete mathematical ■ fdrm&liza-- 
tlon . ' But' what do these fine- 
sounding phrases . mean ■ in clear 
terms, and. what is the precise sden- . 


ty (on this understanding of what 
that involves), and that (2) even if 
we do allow this, it will still he 
questionable that we gel the concept 
hy having ihc property, since it may 
lie instead that we must have the 
concept as a precondition of having 
the property. The same goes for the 
property of being a “self' and the 
concept of this. 

Proofreading aside (misprints- 
abound), this book is of the high 
quality one expects from its author. 
The writing is, on the whole, admir- 
ably clear - although because of the 
complexity of the content, and the 
sparcncss of the style (Chisholm is 
no spendthrift with words), it some- 
times makes an appreciable demand 
on the reader’s effort and attention. 
Chisholm has given us a rewarding 
and provocative book. 


tific evidence that things are thus? 
We are not told. There -is no clear 
account here of contingence which 
faces up to the philosophical difficul- 
ties in this, notion. Presumably the 
claim is- more than just that the Uni- 
verse is logically contingent (ie, that 
. it Is not logically necessary that there 
ba ,a Universe). And if Space and 
Time belong to the created order of 
things”, what does it mean to say 
that God is “outside Time”? On 
these matters there is a considerable 
modern philosophical literature to 
which Torrance does not refer. He is 
a writer sensitive to the general 
trends of philosophical and scientific • 
thought, out he does not produce * 
clear and careful arguments to ex- 
pound and Justify a position. 

The second volume of Readings In 
Philosophy of Psychology, edited by 
Ned Block, has just been published 
(366pp. Methuen. £12.95. 0416 
746004). It is divided into four parts: 
“Mental Representation", including 
contributions by Peter Qeach, Gil- 
bert Harmon, Jerry Fodor. Dariile 
Dennett, and Hartry Field; "Imag- 
ery with papers by Georges Rev, 
Dennett, Fodor, and Zen on 
Pylyshyn); “The Subject Matter of 
Grammar.’' with papers by Fodor, 
Stephen Stich, J. J, Katz, arid . 
Chomsky; and ‘Tnnat& Ideas” (in- 
cluding three papers each by Choms- 
ky and Hilary Putnam). 
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Fraternities of the savourless 


By Stephen Fender 

CHARLES U. NORRIS: 

Sail: or The Education or Griffith 
Adams 

3H2pp. Southern Illinois University 
Press. £9. 
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On first hearing of this novel by the 
brother of Frank Norris, lire Amer- 
ican naturalist author of Me Teague 
who planned an “Epic of the 
Wheat ', f thought it might be a 
story of the salt trade, one culminat- 
ing in a melodramatic confrontation 
somewhere on the glaring evapora- 
tion pans in the southern lobe of Sim 
Francisco Bay. But "salt'' refers u> 
Matthew V. 13: “Ye are the salt of 
the earth: but if lire srdt have lost his 
savour, wherewith shall if lie 
sailed?” First published in I91H. in 
the same year as appeared the better 
known education of another Adams. 
Sail is now reissued in facsimile in 
the “Lost American Fiction Scries'', 
edited by Mathew J. Bruccoli. 

The salt that has lost his savour Is 
the American upper middle class, 
which should be setting ;m example 
to the world but is instead misdirect- 


ing its youth to cheat its way through 
university, business and life in gener- 
al. Griffith Adams, the son of a 
remote Brahmin father and uf n 
pretty mother who alternately 
ignores him and covers him in kisses', 
is sent nway to hoarding school at all 
early age and winds up at an indiffe- 
rent university in the Midwest. There 
he joins a fraternity, cuts his classes 
and fails his finals. Back in New 
York, he goes to work for a large 
railroad, where lie learns mainly how 
to fix contracts and arrange perks of 
office. 

When new management sets about 
flushing the corruption out of the 
passenger department, Griffith tat- 
tles on his colleagues and is fired for 
his trouble. By this time he has mar- 
ried a passionate but commonplace 
girl who isn't up to much in the way 
of housekeeping. When she gets preg- 
nant, Griffith is reduced to working 
as a companion to a wealthy invalid 
industrialist. The birth of a son and 
the deuth of his wife focus Griffith's 
mind. Now his fortunes change; a 
nurse at the lying-in hospital takes 
Griffith and the baby into her large 
immigrant family; Griffith is sent By 
the old industrialist to learn the wool 
business; he triumphs through 
adversity and hard work and marries 
u sensible girl. 


Dues Sail deserve In have been 
Inst? Yes. <>n the whole. First, there 
are problems with the prose - some 
of them syntactical (there arc several 
dangling participles!, others tn do 
with words that occasionally seem to 
have been strung together ny a Mar- 
tian using Wensters dictionary, as 
in: ‘Tie derived a certain momentary 
satisfaction mid pleasure from these 
usculations". 

Writing like this might be tolerable 
in Dreiser or C.G.’s brother, Frank, 
where the narrative struggles to 
achieve a scientific detachment in 
order to illustrate one or another 
rule ‘of nature. The satire on Grif- 
fith's college education is convincing 
and, now that fraternities are once 
agnin a power on American cam- 
puses, timely. After four years of the 
time-wasting intricacies of fraternity 
living - the concern to get “pledged*’ 
to the most fashionable house, the 
apprenticeship and initiation, the 
endless round of beer parties and 
quasl-liturgical ceremonies - Griffith 
is invited to u professor's house, 
where he meets some students who 
never managed, or wanted, to join a 
fraternity. Tney drink and tell lokes, 
too, but also read books, discuss 
politics, play and sing music, recite 
poetry. 


It is a nicely delayed revelation of 
an alternative life - a world of the 
mind which can be found at any 
large American university, however 
unfashionable. Yet inwards the end 
of (he novel, when Griffith begins to 
draw (he lessons of his misedueation 
he reflects that “i never was taught a 


profession or a trade; I spent four 
years at college getting culture and 
instead of getting it, I lost what little 
I had.” Later he tells Rosa, the girl 
who is to become his second wife, 
that there is no point in college un- 
less students can be taught "some- 
thing definite like engineering or 
electricity or law”, and sne chimes in 
with “Book learning is an excellent 
thing ... but it is not . . . so impor- 
tant as learning of life itself." Ho 
hum. The fact that Griffith has done 
no studying (even electricity), that 
culture naa revealed itself to him as 
something more than table manners 
and going to the opera, and finally 
that (he wise Rosa herself was once 
at the hub of the corrupt passenger 
department, and only left when she 
got fired along with the rest - all this 
seems to have got lost somewhere in 
the narrative. 

Alongside the slimmed-down prose 
of This Side of Paradise, published 
only a year later though not without 


its own ambiguous responses to 
fashion in education, Salt reads like 
a grab-bag of turn-of-the-century 
American fiction. But its literary 
borrowings are another means of 
charting what goes wrong in the 
course of the book. Early on these 
are from realistic or naturalistic 
novels: Griffith's father comes out of 
The Europeans, his mother from 
What Maisie Knew, some of the de- 
scriptions of Boston and its environs 
suggest W. D. Howells; two charac- 
ters down on their luck borrow man- 
nerisms from Dreiser’s Hurstwood. 
Then comes a pivotal point: when 
Griffith's first father-in-law is fired 
from the railroad, “some serious che- 
mical change begjinsj to take place 
in his brain from that day.” Here 
naturalism reverts to the gothic. 
From here on, Sah is all romance of 
one kind or another, whether dime- 
novel melodrama or Horatio Alger 
story. Even the Swiss family who 
take Griffith in, look after his baby 
and provide his second wife, repre- 
sent an element of fantasy. Coming 
from somewhere within the Basic- 
Lucerne ellipse, they combine the 
virtues of the Germans and the Ita- 
lians: they are hard-working and 
practical, cook well, love bambini, 
and are all too obviously confected 
as a foil to the savourless salt. 


Getting to Go and beyond 


By Craig Brown 

CARLOS CASTANEDA: 

The Eagle’s Gift 

£6^f>! ^ oc ^er and Stoughton. 
0 340 258S2 9 


The British have a lamentable record 
in their response to : unorthodox reli- 
gion, as the titters from the back of 
the stalls that greet Mr Bernard 
Levin's every flight into spiritual ec- 
stasy have again reminded us. The 
adherents of these vibrant new cults 
would reply to the scoffers that spir- 
itual tnitn can be glimpsed only by 
the adventurous and energetic, and 
that energy must remain unorthodox 
if it is to keep sparking. So it is with 
a timid acknowledgment of what be- 
comes of the mockers (hat a book 
with chapter titles such as. "The Fixa- 
tion of the Second Attention”, 
“Quasi Memories of the Other Self, 
“The Right and the Left Side 
Awareness" and "The Not-Dalngs of 
Silvio Manuel" should be 
approached. Just because the lan- 
guage of the spiritual voyage appears 
to be better suited to a handbook for 
apprentice inner-city councillors thnt 
is no reason to discredit the meaning 
behind the words. 

Tills Is the sixth of Castaneda's 
supposedly factual accounts of his 
journeys into the unknown. His In- 
troduction informs us that he is. by 
profession, an anthropologist, but 
that his work studying the uses of 
medical plants among the Indians of 
the Southwest and non hern Mexico 
became so engrossing thnt “the com- 
pelling inner forces. . . derailed my 
intellectual pursuit and turned: me 
into a participant”, TCq spch 'arkexri 
tent' that, Hhe belief system .1 wanted 


fessionally holy: “The Nagual said 
that losing the human form is like a 
spiral. It gives you the freedom to 
remember and this in turn makes 
you freer”. 

In the first half of the book, the 
ten who hope to generate stumble 
around on a rickety path to self- 
awareness. never quite sure who is 
who or what they are there for. The 
events seesaw all the time from ques- 
tioning conversations to aggressive 
punch-ups. both verbal and physical. 
One moment the characters will be 
talking of "pereonulislic interpreta- 
tions'* and "Non-ordinary reality” 


the mystery of the mystery. If Carlos 
Castaneda sees himself as the record- 


and the next tension wells up and “I 
grabbed her by the haiT and twirled 
her around. I caught myself at the 
apex of my wrath and stopped. I 
apologized and' hugged her”. But the 
sceptical reader, particularly the 
reader new to Castaneda, wifi soon 
lire of these querulous people, and 
the mysteries they must plough 
through before they can understand 


ing angel, his descriptive language 
betrays little sense of excitement or 
enlightenment: “Everything was 

there in the foreground and fhad no 
volition to construct an adequate 
screening procedure". 

At (he end of the first half of the 
book, Castaneda writes (hat “There 
were three subjects, three questions, 
that summarized all of our concerns. 
Who was don Juan and who were his 
companions? What had they really 
done to us? And where had all of 
them gone?" More comparable to a' 
misshapen and deceitful detective 
story than to “a work of bizarre and 
overpowering strength as dramatic 
and moving as it is deep and 
thought-provoking”. The Eagle's Gift 
then informs the reader of the pre- 
cepts upon which the first half of the 
book was constructed: 

The power that governs the des- 


tiny of all living beings is called 
the Eagle not because it is an 
eagle or has anything to do with 
an eagle, but because It appears to 
the seer as an immeasurable jet- 


black eagle, standing erect as an 
eagle stands, its height reaching to 
infinity. . . . The Eagle is devour- 
ing the nwareness of all the crea- 


tures that, olive on earth a mo- 
ment before and now dead, have 
floated to the Eagle's beak, like a 
ceaseless swarm of fireflies, to 
meet their own, their reason for 
having had life. The Engle disen- 
tangles these tiny flames, lays 
them flat, as a tanner stretches out 
a hide, and then consumes them; 
for awareness is (he Eagle's food. 
Herein lies another reason to pro- 
vide the tiuerer's scorn: if, as the 
next contractual clause of the Eagle's ' 
Testament has it, only he who ack- 
nowledges the Truth, and throws 
away all earthly ties to rntionality, 
"has the power to keep the flames of 


The goat-girl from Agreste 


By John Parker 

JORGE AMADO: 

Tleta 

Translated by Barbara Shelby 
Merelolo 

671pp. Souvenir Press. £7.95. 
0 285 62507 1 


When Tieta do Agreste appeared in 
Brazil, in 1977, the Rio satirical 


of the Vargas era, Amado turned to society, which their independence, 
chronicling past history. In novels ingenuity and natural sensuality 
chartins the rise and fall of pioneer allow them to penetrate on their own 


"We'rd. vWjlV $tyu all the' Way, Jorge, 
hut'ndt'to the 'point -of reading n;'- 
This probably expressed a common 


have to make an extraordinary daily 
payment, my life as n. matt In this 
. world". , \ . ; 

^ The Eagle's. \Glfi starts' with Cas- 
taneda's mentors, don . Juan Matus 
.and don Genaro. Flores,. saying good- 
bye and leaving him. Later, Cas- 
taneda goes back to Mexico and 
meets, up .'With five vyqmen and fodr 
men who are also ‘in - pursuit of 
awareness. They agree, pefhnps 
Wisely, that “The Nagual. felon Juan 
Matus) told every one of its the same 
things. . . . The problem is that ev- 
ery one of us was not listening atten- 
tively, or rather every one of us 
listened to him in his own way, and- 
heard what he wanted to hear. Don 
Juan's proclamations tended to lay 
themselves open to misinterpreta- 
tion. as is so often trqe of the bouricr 
ing metaphors employed by the pro- 


weekly Pasquim adapted its own 
laudatory political slang. to comment,: 
"We Yd wipv ytyu all the' way. Jorge, 
hut‘'ndt : to the point reading n." 
This probably expressed a common 
reaction among Brazilian intellec- 
tuals to AmadoY last few novels, but 
the truth is that many academic cri- 
tics in Brazil : refuse - to take him 
seriously at all. He is;- nevertheless, 

. the, country's most popular living 
npveijst, several of his books having 
gofte through more than thirty edi- 
florts, as well as being translated into 
, most, major European languages on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain.' 
' Essentially a popular writer, even, a 
populist, in the 1930s His left-wing 
views led him.to produce a series oi 
proletarian novels portraying life 
among the lower classes of Bahia's 
capital city. Salvador, and. embody- 
ing a growth of political awareness 
which was probably more a reflec- 
tion of his o\vn ideological develop- 
ment than an observed reality.' ; 

During- the- most oppressive Years 
*. r i >:r •. t r t. I'l.'.i.Vy ' > . 


chronicling past history, in novels 
charting the rise and fall of pioneer 
landowners and cocoa planters in the 
south of Bahia. But in 1954, follow- 
ing a period of exile spent in Eastern 
Europe and Asia (Amado had been . 
a communist deputy when the party 
was outlawed in 1947), he published 
a three volume political saga Os sttb- 
terr&neos da llbetdade (Freedom 
Underground). This piece of socialist 
realism, depicting party activists 
struggling against the vicious repres- 
sion of the state police, described 
scenes of ,torture and set them in , 
stark contract to the moral degrada- . 
tion of.;a abrupt bourgeoisie.' . ; 

A mere fouf years later, however, 
the widely acclaimed Gabrlela, cravti 
e canela (Gabrlela, Clove and Cinna- 
mon) revealed a shift of emphasis. 
Brazil was into the heady days of 
Kubitschek’s presidency, and the; 


novel, though set in 1925, revolves 
around the theme of progress, show- : 
Ing that the old-style backlands vio- ' 
lence was out of date in a changing, : 
increasingly democratic society. 
Amado also sought to introduce for- 
mal modifications, for the publica- 
tion of Guimdr&es Rosa's great 
novel, Grande Sertfio, in 1956 had! 
confirmed the' triumph of the new 
aestheticism. True to his populist 
approach and sense of (he 1 past, he 
chose a mixture . of Iberian picares- , 
que and the feyllleton type novel. To 
hold: together: this often - prolix and 1 
potentially formless genre,-, he cre- 
ated central characters like Gabriels; - 
'often' at the periphery of niiddlp-dass ' 


awareness, the power to disobey the 
summons to die and be consumed”, 
then, for those who have yet to 
bump into and be influenced by a 
Mngual, the future is bleak enough 
for laughter, a laughter enriched by 
the similarity of the Eagle's rules for 
eternal life to the rules of Wadding- 
ton’s entertaining, if dispiriting, 
game. Monopoly: “The eight female 
warriors are divided into two bands, 
which are called the right and left 
planets. The right planet is made up 
of four stalkers, the left of four 
dreamers. The warriors of each 
planet were taught by the Eagle the 
rule of their specific task: stalkers 
were taught stalking; dreamers were 
taught dreaming”, and so on. 

The rest of the book describes the 
advancement of the majority to Go 
and beyond, whilst poor Castaneda, 
at one time in line for the post of 
Banker, is Sent to Jail, destined to 
write the interminable true story for 
the benefit of us fireflies. 


allow them to penetrate on their Own 
terms, subverting its precarious 
values and uncovering its moral 
hypocrisy. 

These characters arc supported, 
not by peasants or urban Workers, 
but by representatives of the under- 
world or Salvador - drunkards, 
prostiLutes, pimps and vagrants, all 
of whom Amado idealizes as the 
anarchic opposition to the petty 
bourgeoisie and the system of law 
and order this class so stoutly up- 
holds, Such, roughly, is the artistic 
synthesis Amado Tics deployed, with 
varying degrees of success, in a 
senes of novels published over the 
la£t twenty years, most of them 
made available in English in Alfred 
Knopfs Borzoi Books editions. 
Souvenir Press now proposes to 
make them available again in this 
country, starjlng with Tleta. Barbara 
Shplby makes a competent job of 
rendering the racy original, produc- 
ing effective solutions for some ol 
the trickier turns of phrase 'and offer- 
ing a highly readable version. 

Tieta, short for Antonieta, is the 
name of the book’s central character, 
whose return to her native Agreste, 
a, forgotten 1 dorp on the Bahia- 
Sergipe coastal border, polarizes the 
two main strands of the plot. Driven 
from Inline as en. adolescent because 
of 1 her sexual mores, Tieta has work- 
ed her way up from whore to sophr 
isticated Madame Antoinette, owner 
of 'Silo , Paulo's . most exclusive 


brothel. She has retained her natural 
goodness, however, and sends regu- 
lar monthly cheques to Agreste* to a 
family blissfully ignorant of tne 
source of their fairy godmothers 
wealth. Her triumphant return to 
Agreste coincides with the arrival ot • 
a multinational company in search ot 
a convenient site on which to erect a 
factory for production of an indust- 
rial chemical, one known to trail 
ecological disaster in its wake. From 
here, on fantasy takes charge. 

Tieta, as a child, was a goat-girl- 
In the process of rediscovering me 
natural simplicity of her beginnings, 
she seduces her seventeen-yeflr-pja 
.seminarist nephew, dedicated from 
birth to the priesthood, and turns 
him into a randy Lothario. But such 
behaviour seems wholesome wnen 
compared to the implied degraas' 
tion, or prostitution, of the female 
employees of the multinational, who 
“entertain’’ . important visitors or 
gullible officials, like the ambitious 
town-clerk of Agreste. 

Amado alms good-humoured 
barbs at religious hypocrisy, 
celibacy, the perversions or in® 
powerful and the perverting of tiie 
would-be powerful, but he seems un- 
able to dislike or even sufficiently 
disapprove of his villains, while nis 
unremitting maefustno dictates 'that 
woman’s place' is In bed or among 
the. sand dunes- of Mangue Se P 
beach. Nd doubt this will hjve 
appealed to the average American 
male, as well as* providing ■. . 
ing picture' of Brazil as iropiPw 
dise. • , 
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Brooding on the unthinkable 
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By Alan Bold 

BETH UUTCHEON: 

Still Missing 

256pp. Michael Joseph. £6.95. 


U 7181 2066 3 

Beth Gutchcon is a thirty-six-year- 
old Raddiffe graduate with one pre- 
vious book {the New Girls ) and one 
son to her credit. These credentials 
link her to the heroine of her new 
novel, Susan Sclky, a Harvard pro- 
fessor in her mia-thirlies, who has 
likewise published one book and 
produced one son. As the novel 
opens Susan is alive and well and 
living in Boston (where Beth Gutch- 
con once worked for a publisher); 
suddenly her son disappears, her 
world is plunged into darkness and 
.she endures an appnlling emotional 
crisis. I believe the intense brooding 
quality of the subsequent nnrrative is 
a result of Ms Gutchcon's conviction 
that what happens in her fiction 
could happen in fact to* any Amer- 
ican mother living in a big city. The 
nnguish inflicted on Susan Selky is 
something even all-American moms 
must be prepared for. Ms Gulcheon 
has used her instincts as a novelist to 
think the unthinkable through to a 
surprising conclusion. 

A fast literary worker, Ms Gutch- 
con instantly puts the reader in pos- 
session of the main facts. Susan has 
separated from her husband Graham 
and lias shifted all her attention to 
her son Alex, who is six and already 
aware of the things that really matter 
to his age-group. He is familiar with 
television, he identifies with popular 
American heroes like Batman and 
Spiderman, and is carefultv con- 
ditioned to accept that it is morally 
wrong to take lollipops from passing 
strangers. In Susan Selky 's anthro- 
pocenmc world he is, though 


conspicuous absence Ij^VTlhrivV^ J htf l 'u' vr at P 

Ilc attention hut as a potential victim nressun ** a |*Nyclit»l»*|fu::«l 

he is transformed; he becomes ' ,i A f lflp ■ S,l! ’ ;,n ,s Al 

celebrity worthy of ihe arienlioii of ,| ™ " j S'; as ' i ‘"“-' d »' 

the media and of so-called friends l! n £2/ Hl ^ uiur! y confuses v.isi 
Susan finds there are other males hi • u , nmn ''*.icnce and 

her life besides Alex and all of them su'hs t]ii| W hi- “ T d ^ i,slr,,lls Km 
inadequate. Although in no sense a I™ * r ICIj1>Il ’ methods 
feminist novel, this book is littered "tiw in £ rL . ,eliablc Hum Susan's intui- 
with asides which suggest an intelli- “ f psunfsilly human 

gent woman being taken for granted White SmbUhII lt \ bc l , mk|ue - 
in a society that still demands n an dnvcn lu despair, 

degree of conformity from a damsel ttae ,he invcs,l S>'- 

or even career-woman in distress' t,v l e l . motlo J , ' i ; "id comes up with a 

Enough, as Susan Selky is repeatedly mid 'a aniuTd him W 1 sa,i l fy L l,e 
fldvised, is enough ? !uf. u j . m l, ‘ a Ci,sc ,h;,t hns 

6 disturbed his domestic routine. This 

Susan's husband Graham is not so m y olves an outrageously camp char- 
much a mate chauvinist pig ns a bit - 5 , W " MC brar >d of homosexuality 

of b rat. When Alex goes missing is . a . , ,0 t * ie already considerable 
Graham is having casual sex with a cnm,n a J repertoire featured in the 
nurse whose name escapes him. I! , ; T lc . wondcr Ms Gutchcon 
Otherwise he divides his time be- , 1,1 l ™ nm “technical information 
tween Boston University (where lie anU roa^r'a 1 ” t« compose this hook, 
teaches English) and his girlfriend Eventually, of course, all is rc- 
Nnonu. who turns out to be a youn- vealed, but Ms Gutcheon sustains 
ger version of Susan. He is. in lh c suspense lu the final page. She is 
ntmost every sense, the opposite of a clever writer whose technical assur- 
husan. She is deep, he is shallow; a "ce allows her to get away with 
she is talented, he is frustrated; she occasional moments of verbal over- 
is concerned, he is indifferent. In the kill - as when we are told that a 
battle for human decency she is the moment on the telephone “took such 
natural, but not inevitable, loser. a long time (lint . . . Susan died and 
Susan s agony hecomes more and w ent to hell and came back a son] in 
more intense as she looks for some torment”. I am reliably informed 
kind of assistance to help her survive f hut Ms Gutcheon is professional] v 
the various assaults on her sensiliv- “interested in both arts and crafts" 
ity. Most of her women friends make and , appropriately enough, she uses 
a great show of caring but actually arty-cratly images, ns witness this 
lose interest as Alex becomes less of sartorial simile: “She'd been wielding 
a living reality than the poster that lh .e Phone like a tailor with a pair of 
proclaims him a missing person, “issors. deftly slicing the oblivious 
After some friends leave her home. Cll ' es of Boston and Cambridge into 
Susan “heard them pick up their pockets of people who would care, 
normal preoccupations like so many or at least know, nbout Alex ” This 
briefcases checked at the door, novel has a disturbing theme and a 
which was apparently where daily strange cast of characters; the 
life resumed.' humanity of the finished product is a 

Belh Gutcheon has borrowed the ab^artSry”' Gulcheo " 5 


Losing life’s flash 


By Linda Taylor 

ANDREA BREESEs 
Selling Out 

Sit a 0 "™’ 

veal Lippi ' Brown 'ng re- 
objectives of his own art 

PSSLSiSS 0f th f P ainter: “Can’t 
nHHiif r , ea h says Lippi “and try to 

Se f nL flaSh ' A " 5rea B ««e 

tVMmiS? ® 8™!* 10 designer and 
Kn^St 1 m 'ropheitly recognises in 
"ove! the connection be- 
!he n *^! ng . an d Writing. Sorrel, 
studonY?n2 r a I! d herouie - is art 

KL a "?* when ® he tries to nu,lif y 

in°the i?i.h f w an ^ em ^ arrasstn S evening 
1 charLiSJ b ty. d^wtog a sequence of 
l SSZ sketche l* Andrea Breese 
4 thoughtful detail in 

* tucH to describe what she is doing: 

ci^ous to . . . recapture the 
™n«ant movement and Interplay 
ide? nr ? ara ?t ers • • • I hit on the 
tral h „ l S eep,n8 ra y self 35 cep- 

Pivot nf ° r leSS Unseen * 

L„[ of the action of each 

to denW'fk^i- objective ... was 

the *° W d,sillte8ration of 
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! An admirably Hogarthian "progress" 
which Sorrel, we hear, executes bril- 
liantly, thus winning herself a place 
; at a London art college. 

The novel’s progress, though, fol- 
lows the example of the industrious 
rather than the idle apprentice. As 
Sorrel proceeds from northern 
obscurity to London ignominy to rec- 
ognition as a designer in a publishing 
house, good humoured perseverance 
is seen to triumph. The characters 
are a somewhat predictable 1950s set 
whose "interplay" has the familiar 
resonance of Ihe kitchen-sink drama. 
Good-hearted working class north- 
erners merge into students and like- 
able Londoners; the heroine, mean- 
while, is both sensitive to and held 
back by her roots. 

' Sorrel is plain, shy and self- 
conscious, with a strong belief in her 
inadequacies as a person and as. an 
artist. It takes the middle-class 
promptings of her dying, asthmatic 
fnend, Elizabeth, and the acerbic, 
idiosyncratic publisher, Rutherford, 
to make her believe in her own work 
and to do something about it. 

Andrea Breese is good at rignet- ■ 
tea: the life-model’s mountainous 1 
mauve and pink flesh; the attempted : 
intercourse in the woodshed perpe- 
trated by the businessman, Mr ' 
Blakely, on an unsuspecting Sorrel; ' 
the friendly vulgarity of the Hand In I 
Glove pub. 

But when it comes to character / 
analysis and development, she 1 is \ 
weaker. Sorrel says that in her draw- - 
ings she is going to "indicate my own [ 
presence by a hand, or a glass, ora 
silhouetted portrait in the fore- f 
ground, of even by just a glance in e 
my direction from one of the ■ 
others". The novel, though, misses ^ 
this subtlety; the heroine's presence n 
is indicated by an ingenuous dose- -> 
up. Sonel's a nice enough girl but a 
bit too thin on complication to ben- ' 
efit very much from, this kind of. c , 
exposure. ■ s " . • ' j, 

| As painter/writer, Andrea Breeze's . e 


married, she is seen knitting baby 
clothes with her mouth “tightly pur- 
sed”. This nice glimpse of Aunt I 
Em’s character is fudged, however, 


by an overdose of adjectives: “Aunt 
Emily was heartbroken; which did 
not, however, detract from the fer- 
vour with which she was knitting a 
liny snowy white matinee coal In an 
intricate leathery pattern.” 

In Setting Out Andrea Breese 
attempts a mixture of sentiment and 
realism that never quite marry. 
While she identifies, in her subject 
matter, the strength of the half 
dozen fine strokes that make a good 
drawing, she rarely brings off the 
similarly concise and vivid prose 
style necessary for a vital novel. 
There's a lot of breath, but life’s 
flash is all too often muted. 

Criminal proceedings 

A Sort of Samurai (168pp. Seeker and 
Warburg. £6.95. 0 436 27692 5) is 
another oriental, but not too inscrut- 
able. mystery from James Melville, 
with Superintendent Omni of the 
HyogO Prefecture! Police looking 


lines are fuzzy where they ought to 
be sharp and . strong. When. Aunt 
Emily, for instance, is confronted by • 
the news of her son having to get 


into an ^accident npparehtly ' caused 
by a minor earthquake.' Narrative 
slightly diffuse, but fascinating de-t 
tans of Japanese life are described 
with the kind of loving care that 
would be put into the pruning of a 
bonsai tree. 

In Jonathan Gash’s The Vatican Ria 
(221pp. Collins. . £6.50. 0 00 231868 
7). antique dealer Lovejo^, the ex- 
pert with the infallible nose for the 
genuine article, is blackmailed into 
going to Rome to rip off an antique 
that belongs to the Pope, It's all 
excitement from there on in; as 
Lovejoy treads delicately along a 
dangerous path, strewn thickly, hs 
always, with highly available ladies. 
The usual East Anglian background 
is. sadly missed, and it was perhaps a 
mistake, too. .to bring crime into the 
centre of the stage rather than leav- 
ing ^it in the wings, as in Loyejoy's 
earlier novels, but the : book ' is .'still 
highly ingenious, vtistly enjoyable, 
and. stuffed with a magpie's selection 
of antique information. 

T. J. Blnyon 
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